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PRE! 

‘a I 


ATOllY NOTE. 


Tn Ulc Articles oomj)osc this Volume, an imiisually lar{.;c ainoiml of 

extract is cnibotlicd. This was rendered unavoidable Vjy tlio aim which the 
Author had in view, —his <ibject beiriff not inoroly to disetiss the poetry of 
Horner, but to present a critical estiiiiato of the coinparativts merits of Ids 
translators. Superabundant, thorcforc, as the tpiotations may seem, the 
r.dib)r has made no attempt at retrenchment, believinj' that, while t lie ^^oneral 
reader will nob object to tho amount, the clasMcal Ktudt?ntwill find in tlio speci- 
mens so fully jilacod before him, and so sagaei<»usly eoinmoiili d on, tins moans 
of improving bis sclu-larship, of cultivating Ids taste, and <>(* sliarpcidng Ids 
critical penetration. As fit aceomi>auiinenls to the genial eritic;ism of I Volessor 
Wilson, and as throwing iiiueh light on all that relates to the IlomeriiJ ]>oi*ms, 
tho Julitor may rofer llio studious reader to the enidito argumentation of 
(Lionel Mure {Uialury of the Liin'diore of (trrrrt, vol. i,), the vigorous 

summary of Professor .Blackic {Km'yclojufUa JiriOnin/'rii, article ‘‘J Joiner,”) 
and tlio able, advocacy and fiiio analysis of Mr (Ilad.'.tmio (ihford 
1857 ). 

The edition of (!^owpor’s Jlomor wliicli Profe.ssor Wilson made nso of when 
wiitiinr ilieso crititpies wnsthe stcond, Mr Sonthoy Ifas j)i'(derred to rci»iint. thv: 
first edition in his collection of (’ovvper’s W<*rl%s. The two editions diller fn^in 
eacli other very materially, ard it is (pnto possibiT' that Mr J^outhey may liave 
been right in his opinion that the first is the bcticr version of the two. fn 
the present volume, however, .it was of course necessary to rei»rint tho extracts 
from the edition from which they were originally taken, as it is only to these 
that the rcviewoi-’s criticisms apply. 
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C U 1 T I Q U K I . 

[APttlT, 1831.J 

Patriots as wo arc, as well as Cosmopolites, liow relieving, 
liow refreshing, liow invigorating, ami liow elevating to our 
senses ami our souls, to tly from politics to poetry — from tlio 
ironourahlo House <o tlio Immortal Homer — from the vapid 
feuds of placemen and reformers, to the deadly wrath of nature^s 
lieroic sons — from the helpless limp of any middle-aged Smith, 
to the elastic lameness of old Vulcan — from O’Connell and 
Hunt, with their matchless blacking', to 

Atrides, king of iiieii, and Thetis’ godlike son !” 

We are no groat Greek scholars ; but we can force our way, 
vi ct armisj through the Iliad. What we do not clearly, we 
dimly, understand, and are happy in the glorious glimpses ; 
in the full urdiroken light, we bask like an eagle in the suii- 
shiiio that emblazons his eyrie ; in the gloom that sometimes 
falls suddenly down on his inspired rhapsodies, as if from a 
tower of clouds, we are for a time eyeless as “ blind IMajon- 
ides,” whilo'^th him we enjoy “ the darkness that may he 
felt ; ” as the lightnings of his genius flash, lo I before our 
wide imagination ascends “ statcly-structunal Troy,” expand 
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tented shore and masted sea ; and in that thunder we dream 
of the nod tliat sliiiddored Olympus. 

Some people l>i‘li(ive in twenty Homers — we in one. Nature 
is not so prodigal of her great i) 0 (ds. Heaven only knows the 
number of lier own stars — no astronomer may ever count tliem 
— but the soul-stars of earth are but few ; and with tliis 
Perryaii pen coul<l we name them all. Who ever lieard of two 
Miltons — of two Sliakesp(‘ares ? That there sliould even have 
l)e(ui one of each, is a mystcuy, when wm look at wliat are 
called men. Wlio, then, after considering that argument, 
will believi* that (li-eiice of old was gloriliud by a numerous 
brotheihood of coeval genii of mortal birth, all *M)uilding up 
the lofty rhyme,’' till beneath their liarmonious liaiuls, arose, 
in its perft'ct^proj)ortions, immortal in its beauty and magni- 
thuuice, “ Tliii ''Pale of 'J’roy Hivine ? ” 

Was iromer''savagti or civilised? Poth. So was Achilles. 
Conc(‘iv(Ml l)y a goddess, and b(‘gotten l)y a luu'o, that lialf- 
ce.leslial child sat at the knees of a Ibrmidable (himaliel — 
(hiiroii tlio (■emtaiir. Grown up to jjerfect stature, his was 
the Boaiity of tlni Passions — Apolkfs self, in his loveliness, 
not a inoro maj(is1ie minister of death. Paint him in two 
words — Sr on MY Sunsfhnk. 

Was the breath of lile. ever in that shining savage — or was 
lie hut a lustrous shadow in blind Homer’s imagination ? 
AVhat matlers it? All is that we think ; no other existence ; 
Homer ihou^Jtt Aidiilles ; clouds are transient, hut Troy’s 
towers are clmiial. Oh! call not Giee.k a d(*ad language, if 
yon have a soul to he saved! The hard -who created, and the 
liei'oes who fouglit in the Iliad, are ihendn not entombed, but 
enshrine<l ; and their s^iirits will continue to breathe and burn 
there, till the stais are cast from the lirmament, and there is 
an end to what wo here call Life. 

Homer, you know, wrote in Greek, and in many dialects, 
lie has been translated into English, wliicb, in lieroic measures, 
you know, admits but of one. All translation of the highest 
jKKdry, vve bold, must be, such is the Jiiysterious incarnation of 
thought and feeling in language, at best but a majestic inookcuy 
— something ghostlike ; when supposed most substantial, sml- 
denly seeming most a shadow — or change that image, why, 
then, like a broken rainbow, or say, rather, like a rainbow re- 
fracted, well as reflected, from tlie sky-gazing sea. Glori- 
ous pi^^ces of colour are lying here and there, reminding 
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\je of wliat, a moment before, we beheld in a perfect arch on 
heaven. 

13df; while the nations of the earth all speak in diiTerent 
toni^ues — tliey all feel with one heart, and they all tliink 
with one hiain. Therefore, he who hath the gift of tongues, 
may, from an alien language, transfuse much of the meaning 
that inspirits it into his own j although still wo must always he 
inclined to say, listening to tlie ‘‘repeated strain,” 

“ Alike, but oh ! how different.’^ 

All truly groat or good poets desire tliat all mankind should, 
as far as it is ])ossihle, enjoy all that in the liuman is most 
divine. ; and therefore while each lias, 

“ fake Promethcu.% stolen the firo from heaven,” 

they have all i'xultingly availed tliemselvi's of tlie (lommon 
privilege of st<‘aling — whenever inspired so to <lo — and, 
plagiarism is thus often the sign of a nobh? idolatry— of steal- 
ing from one auotlier, that after hoarding them up in the 
sunny and windy air-lofts oftlieirown imaginations, they may 
in times of d('arth — or to make plenty more plenteous — dilTuso 
and scatt.(‘r those life-ennohling thefts — in furtherance of the 
desires of the*, dead — 

‘•O’er lands and seas. 

^Vhatov(;r clime the sun’s bright eirolc warms ! ” 

And thus, too, have the truly great and good poets sonietiines 
— often — felt that it was dignified tr» become t ranslatois. 
Wbat else — ay, ay, inucli else — was flie divine Virgil? Fools 
disparage him, for tliat h > translated — stole from llomm'. As 
W(‘ll des])ise Shakespeare because be stole, not only from un- 
written nature and her oral traditions, but from all Ibo old 
lloimuic war-clironiclcs people had got printed, that ho 
could lay hands on ; 

“ For the thief of all thieves was the Warwickshire thief! ” 

Indeed, Shakespeare, who bad “ little Latin, and no Greek,” 
contrived — heaven only knows how — to translate into Eng- 
lish thousands of fine things from those languages. Marlow 
was an avowed and regular translator — so was Ben Jonson— ^ 
and many others of that wonder-working age. But eonio 
down, without fear of breaking your neck by the fall — to 
Diydeii and Pope at once ; — and then, sliding along a gentle 
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level, to Gowpov — and, last of all, to Sotheby — all translator*^ 
— and who is good, who better, and wlio best, you sure will 
find it^liard to say — of tlie “ n^vriad-niinded Homer. 

Let it at once siiHieo for Mr Sotliel)y\s satisfaction, that wo 
say lie is entitled — and wo do in^t know another person of 
whom we could sakdy say as inucb — to d(*al witli that well- 
booted Grecian, even at this time of day, after all that has 
been done to, in, with, and by “Him of the Iliad and tlui 
Odyssey," by not a few of our prevailing poets. 

Let us draw the best of them up in rank and fd(^, £ind as 
they inarch before us, try their lieiglit by a mental military 
standard, declaring who an*, lit for admission into the grena- 
diers, who into tile light company, and wlio must go into the 
battalion. 

Wo shall confine oursi*lv(*s to the First Hook — itself a 
poem — and let us try thi^ volunteers by ilu* h‘st of the 
"Opening thereof — almost all (‘ducalod persons being familiar 
with tliat glorious AnnoniKMuneni in tlie original Greek. 

CItAPMAX. 

“Achillea* baneful wrath resound, () GoildesSj that imposed 
Tn finite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls loost'd 
From lireasts lieroic, sent them far to that invisible cave 
That no light comforts, and their limbs to dogs and vultures gave ; 
To all wliieli .love’s will gavt; etfect, from whom tirsi strife begun 
Betwixt <^^ri<les, king of men, and Thetis’ godlike son.” 

UllYOKN. ^ 

“The wratli of l*cleus’ son, O mus<‘, resound, 

Whos(5 dire elfeets the Greeian army found, 

And many a liero, king, and l)ardy knight, 

Were sent in early youth to sh;nh‘s of night, 

Their limbs a jn-ey to dogs and vultures made. 

So was tlie sovereign will of .Jove ohjy’d ; 

From that ill-oiuen’d Inuir, when strife hegim 
Betwixt Abides great and 'riietis* godlike son.” 

TICKEL. 

“Achilles’ fatal wrath, whence discord rose, 

That brought the sons of (Jreooe iinnnmher’d woes, 

O Goddess ! sing. Full manj' a liero’s ghost 
Was driven untimely to Ih’ infernal coast, 

While in ])romiscuous heaps their bodii's lay, 

A feast for dogs and every bird of prey. 
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So did the aire of gods and men fiilfd 
His steadfast pur])()se and almighty will ; 

, What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, 

A tridea, king of men, «and Peleus’ godlike son.'* 

POPE. 

“Achilles’ wrath, to (Greece the direful sj)ring 
Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddess ! siiig, 

That wrath win’ eh hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefe iiiitimoly slain ; 

Whose limbs, unburicd on the naked shore, 

Devouring (h)gs and hungry vultures tore ; 

hsince great Aehilles and Atrides strove, 

fcJiieh was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.” 

COWPER. 

“Sing, Muse, iho deadly wrath ofPelous’ son, 

Achilles, source of many thousand woes , 

To the Acliaian host, which inim’rous souls 
Of heroes sent to Ades premature, 

And left their bodies to devouring dogs 

And birds of heaven (so Jove his will perform’d), 

Prom that dread hour when discord first embroil’d 
A(diill(?a and Atrides, king of men.'* 

SOTHEPY. 

“ Sing, Muse, Pelides’ wrath, whence woes on woes 
O’er the Acheans’ gather’d host arose, 

Her chiefs’ brave souls untimely hurl’d from day. 

And left their liinbs to dogs and birds a prey ; 

Since first ’gainst Atreus’ son Achilles strove, 

And tlieir dire feiufs fulfill’d the Avill of Jove.” 

What aro the (pialities that cliaractoriso tlio^ original ? 
Simplicity and statidiiiess. Each word in the first lino is 
gloat. 

MIIVIN lluXti/a^saf ’A-^/Anaf. 

Now, not one of all the Iranslathuis makes an approach to tbo 
grandeur of fliat magniliccnt line. It is then, wo may con- 
clude*, imapproacliable in the English — and consocpioufly in 
any other language. Dryden and Co^Yper, wo think (please 
always, if you liavo time and ojipovtunity, to verify or lalsffy 
our criticjisms by rcfcreiico to translation and original), siic- 
cihhI best ; Pop(‘ and Sotbehy are about on an equality, tbongb 
Popo is the most musical; and Ti(;kol is poor, though Johnson, 
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throughout that passage, waywardly pr(3fcrs him to Toj^*. 
Perhaps some will tliink old Chapman the host, after all, and 
certaifily Ills lines hav(3 the “ long’-iesounding march,” not 
the “ energy divine.” Pope says of Chapman snec*ringly, 
that ho lias “taken an advantage of an immeasurable hmgtli 
of verse.” The longer the better, say wo, had ho known how 
to use it — wliicli, though the above (piotatinu be very good, 
we say ho g(inci'ally did not, in spite of tlie Cockneys. 

Observe with what a sonorous and signilicant, nay sublime, 
word, Horner begins the second line, 'J'lie trans- 

lators give “baneful,” “dire enhets,’^ “ fabil,” “direful,” 
“ deadly,” all right and good, but not one of them ]>lae(Ml 
wlierc Homer placed liis word in its power. Sotheby omits it. 

The last line of the Anuoiinconieut is full brotlier to tlie 
first — only look at it. 

A-r«SiS»?» rt uvhoZ* kk) 'oToi ' 

All the translators were bound by ev<'ry tic*, linnian and 
divine, to have prc'servod — if tliat wore })ossibl«'' — its sound, 
and its sense, and its soul. Old (3baj>mau bas donc^ so, and 
praise bo to him; Dryden had the gurnplion to steal old 
Cliapmarrs line, but even in au Alexandrine he eouhl not 
get a common title to Agamemnon's just title of “ King of 
Men,” and bad to cut it down to “gi*eat,” tliereby impairing 
its majesty ;• Ticked also k«*eps to old Cbapman, and wisely 
drops out “belwi.Nl ; ” Pope translates it pooily, and kills it 
])y transposition ; Cowper keeps it in iUi rig] it [>laee, but lias 
dropped the noble and essential epithets ; Sotheby almost 
rep(3ats Pope. ^ 

Let us go straiglit to the famous })icture of tin* Descent of 
tlio Plague A jiollo. Wo must renJIy give the Grc^ek. 

"ils i<pa.T iv^ofjtiyniy tov 5’ ikXvi i’oTSos \\<prokXuyf 
XKT i)vXvu9roto xa^rivuv ^wofitvtis xr, 0 ^ 

*'Exkxy^av S’ liffro) t<r* ^a/ofietyo/a, 

Avtov K4yt}fifyros’ o 5’ vt/XTi Ioixa;;. 

sViit’ u^uviuh vsfflv, fiira 3’ iav V»iksv* 

Aiiv»i Vi x>.Kyyji •j.svjt’ a^yv^iaio |3j-»7o. 

Ov^tjag fitly ‘T^wToy lyru^tTa xet) xvvag a^yovgj 
Avraa i^jrur eturoTai fitXog l^frtvxl; 

BaXX** ultl $8 yixvuy xmiovro ^erfitueci. 


—I. 43-62. 
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'Fliis all men fed to bo sublime. Yet, stranj^c to say, we 
doubt if to two imaginations it presents anything lik»3 tlio 
same picture. Tlio Sun-god, riicebiis Apollo, being in’cemsed, 
slew mules, dogs, and Greeks, lie is the Plague. Yet lie is 
a Divinity too — aTid, at one and tlie same time, he plays to 
admiration the part of both, and wc defy you to tell wliieli is, 
in your mind, the predominant idea — of his Godshij) or his 
PlagiK'ship. Down to the end of Ihe lino closing with (StoToj 
ho is liiinscdf t^oT^og ^ A-oKXcuv — Etty might paint him, jVIacdon- 
ald show him in scul])ture. But hencoforth he is entirely, or 
nearly, the Plague. True, lie continues to shoot his arrows — 
but the Impersonation grows faint; and, finally, from before 
our eyes at l('ast, fades utterly away. For how can the ima- 
gination, that was startled by the suddemness of the descent 
of the glorious Apparition from the summits of Olymims, 
ligure to itself the same Sight sitting apart from the ships for 
nine nights and days of slaughter, and of blazing funeral 
}hles ! Tlie briglit Vision of Poetry gives place gradually to 
the dim vagueness of national Superstition. If this be true — 
and if it be ])Ossiblo to do it, then the translator should vary 
his version, in the same S])iril, as Homer saw and sung, and 
niako us feel the strange transition from Divinity to Disi'asc. 
How may lie do so? By intensifying, as Homer did, tlio 
Pm'sonality of tlu* Godh(‘ad, up to tlie highest pitch at B/o/b ; 
and tlum letting it generalise itself away into the more pre- 
sence of the uuweariablo activity ofileath. 

Competitors ! riglio shouhlors forward — whed ! 

CHAPMAN. 

“ Thus Iio prny\l, and Pliahiis hoard him pray — 

And, vex’d at lioart, down from tlie tops of steep heaven stoop’d, 
his how, 

And quiver covered round, his bauds did on his shoulders throw ; 
And of the angry deity the arrows as lie moved 
H;ittl(id about him. Take the night he ranged the liost, and roved 
(Apart the fleet set) terribly ; with his hard-loosing haiul 
H is silver bow twang’d, and his shafts did tirst the mules emnmand, 
And swift lioiimls, then the Greeks themselves — his deadly arrows 
shot, 

Tl\e fires of death went never out, nine days his shafts flew hot 
About the army.” , 
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DRYr3FN. 

“lie piviy’d, and PJKobus hearing, urged liis flight, 

\ViUi fury kiinlled, from Olyinjuis’ lioiglit ; 

Ilia quiver o'er hia aTiqfle shoulders tlirew ; 

His bow twangM, and liia arrows rattled as they Hew. 
Black as a atoriuy night, he ranged around 
The tents, and conii>ass\l the devoted ground. 

Then with full force Ids deadly how lie bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and auni])tera sent. 
The essay of rage ; on fiiithfiil dogs the next ; 

And last in human liearts Ids arrows lix’d. 

The god nine days the (jr reeks at rovers kill’d, 

Nine days the camp with funeral tires was lillM.” 

TICKKL. 

“ Apollo heard his injured supjdiant’s cry ; 

Down rush’d the vengeful warrior from the sky ; 

Across his breast the glittering bow he flung, 

And at his back the w'oll-stored «]uiver hung 
(Ills arrows rattled as ho urged his flight). 

In clomls he flew, eonceal’d from mortal sight. 

Then took his stand the well-aim’d shaft to throw *, 
Fierce sprang the string, and tv'ang’d the silver bow. 
The dogs and mules his lirst keen arrows slew ; 

Audd tlie ranks, the next more fatal flew, 

A deathful dart. Tlie funeral ])il(‘s around, 

For ever hlazeil on the ^levoted ground.” 

« 

Torn. 

“ Thus (Jhryses pray’d, the favouring jiiiwer attends, 

Aiul from Olympus’ lofty top desceiuls. 

Bent Avas his bow, the Greeiaii liellrts to wouiul, 

Fierce as lie moved his silver sliafts resouiul. 

Breathing iweiige, a smhlcn night he spread, 

And gloomy darkness roll’d aro ind his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly how, 

And hissing, fly the featlier’d fates below. 

On mules ami dogs, the infection first liegan, 

And last, the vengeful arrows fix’d iu man. 

For nine long nights, tlirough all the dusky air. 

The pyres thick flaming, shot a dismal glan*,.” 

cowrr.ii. 

“ Such pray’r he made, and it was heard. The Clod, 
Down from (’Olympus, with his railiant bow, 
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And liis full (quiver o’er hiss shoulder slung, 

IMiirch'd ill Ids anger ; shaken iis he moved, 

1 1 is ratfling arrows toM of his a])j)roacli. 

Like night ho came, and seated with the ships 
In view, despatch’d an arrow, (flang'd the cord, 
Dread-sounding, hounding on the silver how. 

IVlules first, and dogs, he struck, hut aiming soon 
Against the Greeks themselves, his hitter shafts 
Smote them. The frequent ])iles hlazed night and day.” 

SOTIIEJJY. 

“Thus Chr3^scs pray’d : Ids pray’r Apollo heard. 

And heavenly vimgi'aiiee kindled at the word. 

He from Olympus’ hrow, in fury hore 
His how ami quiver’s death-denouncing store. 

The arrows, rattling round his viewless flight. 

Clang'd, as the god <lescen<led, dark as night. 

'riieii l*h(ehiis stay’d, and from the fleet apart, 

LannehM on the host the inevitable dart ; 

And ever as he wing’d the shaft below, 

Dire was the twanging of the silver how. 

Mules and swift <logs first fell, then far around 
Man felt the god’s inimedicahle wound. 

Cors(; lay on corse, to lire succeeded fire, 

As death iinwearyM fed the funeral pyre.” 

Hero again, old Cliapnuiii may bo said, on tho whole, to ho 
excadleiit. Jhit llomor d(K\s not show ns Apollo,-.— that trans- 
lator does — in the act of enduing himself with his how and 
(iniver. Wo see from the first the “ heavmil}'^ arelier ” (those 
arii Mr Milman’s words] c(piipped for revenge. “ His silver 
how twang’d,” is indeea woefully inadequate ; and “ hard-loos- 
ing hand,” though rather expressivi*, ami showing tli.at old 
(/liajunan may have been a toxopliolite as well as Ascham, 
nor yet uii-Homeric, is not in the original, and therefore gives 
offence to ns who belong to the King’s Dody-Giiard. 

Diyden sadly mistakes and mars the. majestic meaning of 

^ l^KXa.y^'/.v y ao oiffrat £--r’ wfiiuv \^ottfjLivon>^ 

Avrau Kivr,^ ivro;' 

“ His how twang’d, and his arrows rattled as they flew ! ” 
This is an unlucky blnmler — and it led liim into another, — ^ 

“ Then with full force his deadly bow he bent ! ” 
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As imicli as to say, wo presume, that thono-li before his 
“ bow twaiii^M ” it JiaJ not been bent with full force. ‘‘ OIo- 
riousvTohu did not si‘e that it had not before been bent at 
all. AVhy should it, till ho had taken his station apart from 
tlio ships? “ Fi'atlicr’d fates ” are tine iliinj^s — but not in tlio 
passag*e. “ ddio Greeks at rovers fdlledj^ is a pi('Co of pcidantio 
iinpertinenci'. — which archers will mule.rstand — and for which, 
could Homer have foreseen it, ho would liavo lougc'd even in 
llatles to liave broken Drydeu's lu'ad. 

TickeVs translation is m^arly a total failure. A'eie^oful 
“ warrior , is somewliat impertinent. 

“The wcll-aim’d sliafts to throw,” 

sniL;’g-(‘sts a suspicion that our friend was thinking of a “ stone 
bicker ; " y(‘t, stiango to say, the next line is more truly 
Homeric than, perliaps, any other single lino in any of the 
other tianfc>lations, and is almost perfect, — 

“ Fierce sprung the string, and twang’d the silver how.” 

In clouds he flew, conceal’d from mortal sight,” 

is an ahsolnte and manifest lie ; for Homer saw him, and so do 
we, and so diil Tickel liiinself, unless ho were bat-blind, 
which ho was not, hut, ou tho contrary, had a couple of good 
sharp eyes in his iiead. 

On Pope's translation it is not possible to bestow much 
praise. 

“ Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to loound^' 

is false and feeble. “Uosound” should have been “resound- 
ed, ’’-we suspect ; though such capiic’A)US change of tense is, 
wo know, a bad trick, common among tlie poets of Pope’s 
school. 

“ And gloomy darkness rolfu around his licad,” 

is idle tautology. “ Twang’d Ins deadly bow,” not literal, 
wliero litcrality was demanded ; and “ feather’d fates ” may 
bo restored, without Pope being tlic poorer, to Dryden. 

“ For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 

The [)yres thick-flaming shot a dismal glare,” 

arc, very noble lines ; but tho pyres burned by day as well as 
night — though by day they were doubtless not so visible. 
Homer left us to seo them of ourselves during both ; but since 
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Pope has grandly directed our eyes to the night- imagery, we 
owe liim gratitude. 

Cowper, on the whole, is good, forcible; but owing t© some 
ratlier coinmonish words, we fear not sufficiently dignified — 
for Apollo. ‘‘ March’d in his anger,” is raw-recruitish ; 
though raw recruits arc often formidable fellows ; and “ told 
of his approach,” is very prosaic. After it, only think of 
IVIilton’s “ far off his coming shone ! ” The attempt at iini- 
lativo harmony or discord in tlie singular line about “dread- 
sounding, bounding,” we confess we like — but liking is not 
loving, nor loving admiring, nor admiring astonishment, nor 
astonislinient e.xultation. 

Soth(i])y is (^x(‘(jlleiit — ^Init not all wo hopc'd he might have 
l)(.on — with all tli('SO boll-rocks and beacon lights — to show 
him his patli on the waters. “ Kindled at the word” is sud- 
den and sharp, but quaint and incorrect. “ Tlien rijcehus 
stayed,” has the same merit and the same denunit. Wo dr,' 
not like tlio repetition of “ dart ” in “shaft.” “Immedicable 
wound ” and “inevitable dart,” have a sameness of soTind not 
satisfactory to our ears at the close of lines so near each 
otli«*r — nor is there anything answering to either epithet in 
lloiner. 

‘‘Dir(^ was the twanging of tlie silver bow,” 
is admirable in its almost literal simplicity. 

“ Corse lay on corse, to fire succeeded fire, ,* 

Aud dtiath unwearied fed the funeral pyre,” 

are in themsrdves two strong lines — but are they both equal 
in power and gloiy, • 

aiti 3f vtxvo/v xaiovro ^rffAUrtt \ 

No. 

There is one half-line in the original of which wo have yet 
said nothing — and which loses its identity in some of those 
translations, and scarcely preserves it in others. What effect 
docs it produce on your imagination? 

fin vuxTt ioixui' 

Old Chapman renders it — rightly so far, for so far literally — 
“ Like tlie night he ranged the host.” 

Dry den — 

“ Black as a stoniiy night, he ranged around 
The tents.” 
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Pope — 

“ Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread. 

And gloomy darkness roll’d around his head,” 

which last lino wo have already abused. Tickel, idiotically 
as we said — 

“ 111 clouds he flew, conceal’d from mortal sight.” 

(k)wper, best of all, and perfectly — 

‘‘ Like night lie came 

and Sotheby — 

“ As the God descended, dai-k as niglit,” 

— which is not so good as Cowpor, only becauso not literally 
Iloinor. 

We ask you again, what cfl'ert does it producer in your im- 
agination? Not surely that of night over the whole sky — 
not utter conecahnont of the God in a darkn(‘ss not appertain- 
ing to liiiiisolf, hut in which lie is iiKU'cdy enshrouded, as aro 
the heavens and earth? No, no, no, that cannot have h(‘en 
intended hy Homer. But llomor, think, in tlu^ inspiration 
of his religious awe, suddenly saw Apollo, the v(ny God of 
Light, clianging in the ])assion — the agony of rage — into an 
Apparition tlie reverse', the opposite, of his own Instronsness, 
— undergoing a elreadful TransHguration. It was not as if 
Day hecamo Niglit, hut tliat lh (3 God of Day was wnitli- 
changed into tlie Night (iod — almost as if Apollo had hc^eome 
Pluto. ]\IiItou must liavc undmstood tlio image so, for Ik*, has 
transferred it — not the change — hut the image; itsedf, to liis 
most dreadhil persemage, “ Blaek it stood as night,” — in the 
daylight you know, and therefore was^that Foul Bloteli so t(‘r- 
rible. Try then eacli translation S(*parately, hy fliis the test 
of truth, and judge* for yemrsedf which is gooel, whieli hael, aiiel 
whiedi iiidin’eivnt. We should like to he;ar your eipinion. 

IMeanwliile, before we pi'oceM'd lei anotlie*!’ passage, only liear 
old Hobbes, who, perhaps you may not kneiw it, lranslate*d the 
Iliad aiul the Oelysscy. “His jieietry, as well as Ogilvie’s ” 
(which we have never clianced to see), says Pope truly, “is 
loo mean for e.ritieMsm.” 

His prayejr was granted by the Deity ; 

Whe) with Ills silveu* bejw auel arrows keen, 

Desceuideel from Olympus silently, 

In lik(;m?ss of the sable Night unscem.” 

In tliis*stealthiness there semus to us something meanly sub- 
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jjicioiis. Ti u(', tliiit in Scriptnre we read of death coniiiiio; like 
a thief in the ni.^’ht — hnt that was not said for tho sake of siih- 
liniit\^, 1)11 1 to sliow ns how wc are, in our imagined deepest 
liorne-folt security, unsafe from that murderous wretch beatli, 
or Williams.' Ihit ITomer, heiiig a Ijcathen, meant no uncivil 
scorn of Ajifdlo, whereas ITohhes converts him into ;i cracksman. 

“ His bow and rpiivei’ both behind him hung, 

The arrows chink as often as he jogs! ” 

We come now to that immortal quarn;! 

“Betwixt AtrMcs, king of inoii, and Thetis’ godlike son 

and ar(i thankful to l(‘arn that wc ourselves have never felt 
tempted, 1 )V a rash ambition, tf) dare to try to translate it. 
Never did Wrath so naturally, we may say rightfully, — 
speaking of (jhhds who w(‘re anything but (Christian — tlame n]>, 
from a single spark into a roaring tlame, within magnaniiiions 
liearts. Kre yet h<} knew what (llirys(‘s was about to divulge 
as th(^ cause of the IMague — uuless, indeed, he had a sort of 
])resaging forethought, that it somehow or other regardtul the 
king — Aehilh^s, by ])r()misiug the ])riest immimity from all 
l)iinishimmt, ])laeed himself in the si)irit and posture of a foe 
to Agamenmon. ddiat Atrid(‘s should have been smitten 
with snd(h*n rag(i against Ih.e snp[)lieant Father, we cannot 
wond(‘r; for we soon have his own word for it, that Chryseis** 
was now as dear, that is, dearer to liini than uVer had lx;eu 
(Mytomnestra in lier golden and virgin days. Kings, heroic 
ami nnlu'roie, are seMom subjects to right reason ; and, in his 
toweling passion with^ the slow-footed Chryses, his looks 
could have been none of the sweetest towards the swift-footed 
Achilles. That fiiu’cest of the tierce took him up at once, 
on his first tyrannical deviation from justice — tlience instant 
revenge threatened not vainly by him whoso uill was law — 
the pride of unmatched ])ower in one, conflicting with the 
more than ])rido of the invincihio valour of the otlun* — the 
indignation of habitual dignity on this side, watching tho 
character of the rag(^ of natural passionateness on that — till 
each sOimuMl cipially the fount of the stormy light that redly 

^ Tlio ])ori>ctr.'it.or df sovcral nmnlcTs in Lmnlon in IHTJ. * 

® ('liryso’i';- (l:iu-hlin- of Chryses. tho jn-iost. «if Apollo. Agamoniiion ( Atrhlos) 
hml rofus<j(l tlu*. ransom wh'u li hor father oflcro<l ; and hcncc Apollo had sent 
tho plague upon tho Civek camp. j, 
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discoloured tlio countenances of both heroes — and king and 
princo shono and shook alike in the perturbation of their 
savage spirits, tlio intolerant and untamed sons of headstrong 
and licadlong nature. 

Is it not amazing to think of it, after wo lay down tliis 
dramatic scene, how Ilotner, without any appanmt otfort, has 
kept up, througlioiit all the furious injustice of these heroes 
to oaoli other, such strong sympathy with botii, that though 
sometimes sliakon, it is never broken ; and that, during the 
course of tlio quarrel, though assuredly our liearts heat faster 
and louder towards Achilles, they ever and anon go lialf over 
to the side of Agamemnon? lie. swore hut to deprive Ids anta- 
gonist of that blessing of whicli Inmsolf was about to be, as 
ho thought, robbed — the enjoyment of love and beauty. 
What signifies rigid, or the observance or violation of right, 
when disappointment, wluch in the soul of a king is (^qual to 
a subject/s despair, lias darkod conscience and corrupted will, 
and seeks refuge in revenge? And wbat signilies blood- 
thirsty heroism, that lias been exulting in vielorions fields of 
death, to the soul in wliicb it has burned, when its sweidest 
meed is ravished out of its ombracii, the light of woman's 
eyes, and tlio fragrance of woman’s bosom, that liad ca[)ti- 
vated the conqueror, and bound him within his night-bmt, in 
divinest tliraldoin, the slave of a slave? Patriotism, glory, 
fealty, are all overpowered by pride raging in the. sense of 
degradation, injustice, and wrong, done to it, openly beiK'-atli 
tlio sun, and before all eyes; and down is tlnng the gold- 
studded sceptre on the (jartli, tliat tlie blash may ratify the 
oath sworn to Jove, that never nioi;p. shall the liaiid tliat 
swayed it draw the sword, though the licro-slaughboing 
Hector should drive Greece to her ships, and Troy bo trium- 
phant over licr Hying sons. Is not this a Quarnd indeed of 
demigods, and who could have sung it but Komci;? 

We cannot quote all the translations of the progress of this 
Wrath up to the intervention of Minerva, and therefore we 
shall quote none of them — but go to tho passage in which 
the goddess reveals herself to tlie goddess-born, and so far 
calms tho roar within his soul, as does a sudden lull for a 
while that of tho sea. Agamemnon has just said — as Dry dim 
makes him say, “Brisci's shall be mirio.”^ 

Brisols had been assigned to Acliillcs. 
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CHAPMAN. 

“ Tlietis’ sou ' at this .stood vext, lihs heart 
Bristled his bo.som, and two ways drew his diseursive part, 

If frcfui his thigh his shai*]) sword drawn, lio should make room 
about 

Atrides* person, slaughtering him, or sit his anger out, 

And curb his spirit. AVhilo these thoughts strived in his blood 
and mind, 

And he his sword drew, down from heaven Athejiia stoo]>’d, and 
shined 

About liis teniphis, being sent by the ivory- wristt.'d queen, 
Saturnia, who out of her heart had ever loving been. 

And careful of the good of both. She stood belniid, and took 
Achilles by the yellow curls, and only gave her l(.»ok 
To him appi'arance ; not a man of all the rest could see. 
lie turning back liis eye, amaze shook every facult}'’ ; 

Yet straight he knew lu'r by her eyes, so terrible the}' were 
Sparkling with ardour” 


‘ At this the impatient hero sourly sinik d ; 

Ilis heart im[)etuous in his bosom boil’d. 

And, justled by two tidc.s of e<pial sway, 

Stood for a while susi>cnded in his way. 

Betwixt his reason ainl his rage untamed, 

One whisper’d soft, and one aloud reclaim’d ; 

That only eounseird to the safer side, 

M'his to the sword his ready hand applied, 
laipunish’d to siij)])ort tlie alfroiit was Jiard, 

Nor easy was tlic attempt to force the guard. 

Hut soon tlie thirst of veiigcaiico fired his blood, 
TTalf-slioiie his falchion, and half-sheath’ J it stood. 
In that nice moment, Pallas, fix)m above, 
Commission’d by the imperial wdfe of Jove, 
Descended swift (the white-arm’d (pieen was loth 
The fight should follow, for slie favour’d both) : 
Just as in act he stood, in clouds enslirincd, 

Her hand she fasten’d on his hair behind : 

Then backward by his yellow curl she drew' • 

To him, and him alone, confess’d in view. 

Tamed by superior force, he turn’d his eyes 
Aghast at first, and stupid with surprise.” 

^ Achilles. 
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ropK. 

“Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppressM, 

His heart swell’d higli, and labour’d in his breast. 
‘Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rule«l, 

Now bred by wrath, and now by reason coolM : 

That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 

Force through the Greeks, and pierc(i their haughty lord 
This whispers soft, his vengeance to control, 

And calm the rising tempest of his soul. 

•Just as ill anguish of susjiense ho stay’d. 

While half-unsheath’d .'i])pear d the glittering blade, 
Minerva swift descended from abov'o, 

Sent by the sister and the wife of Jove ; 

For both the princes claim’d her ecpial care. 

Behind she stood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles seized ; to him alone confess’d, 

A sable cloud conceal’d her from tlie rest. 

Ifo sees, and sudden to the goddess cries, 

Known by the llames that sparkle from her eyes.” 

COWPER. 

“ He ended, and Achilles’ bosom swell’d 
With indignation ; wracking doubts onsue<l, 

And sore perplex’d him, whether forcing wide 
A passage through them, with his blade unsheath’d, 

To lay Atrides breathless at his foot, 

Or to C{)mman(l his stormy .spirit down. 

So ilowbted he, and undecided yet 

Stood tlrawing forth his falchion luige ; when, lo ! 

Down sent by Juno, to whom both aljke 
Were dear, and who alike watch’d over both, 

Pallas descended. At hi.s back slir stood. 

To none apparent, save himself alone, 

And seized his golden locks. Startled, he turn’d, 

And instant knew Minerv.x Fkish’d lier eyes 
Terrific, whom in haste he thus besjjake.” 

SOUTIIEP. 

“ He spake — Achilles flamed — wrath, deep disdain, 

Swell’d Ills high heart, and thrill’d in every V(un ; 

In doubt, with sword unsheath’d to force his way, 

Dash througli the warriors, and the tyrant slay ; 

Or, in stem mastery of his mind, control 
Th* uusated vengeance of an outraged soul. 
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In this dread doubt, while now in act display’d, 

] lis Ih'ind had lialf unsheath’d tlie avenging blade. 

Pallas, at mandate of the wife of Jove, 

•Who watch’d the rival chiefs witli equal love, 

Unseen by all, behind Achilles stood, 

Seized his gold locks, and curb’d his inadd’niug mood. 

He turn’d, and awe-struck, straight the goddess knew. 

As from her eyes the living lightning flew.” 

Acliillos has now lost all desire — all power to speak — and 
Ijo lato so insultingly, and scornfully, and savagely, and 
liercM^ly, and ibrocuously eloquent, is dumb. "U; (pare* 
h' yhsr. iromer tlien in four linos says, that tlio heart 
of Acbillort dcliboratcMl — to kill Atrides, or to subdue his own 
rage. Tin? words bo uses are strong as strong rnay be, and 
direct as liis alternate puiposos of slanglibn* or sihuice. Let 
thorn l)(^ so, IlKn’cforc', in all translation. Old (diapiujm do 
s(*rv('s to bav(;liis gravo disturbed for having said “bis heart 
bristled Ids bosom,” which cither means Tiothing, or that the 
baiv tlien'on bristled, wbieli is mean and miserable falsehood 
ol’ the chest of the youth who excelled all living in heroic 
beauty. “ Stood vext,” is 2^<'vliaps good — to them who re- 
memlx'r Shakovspeare’s “ still vexed Iku’mntbes. ” “ This 

discursive part,” no dembt, gives the right meaning, but is 
too formal and })]dlosoi>liical for the occasion. What follows 
on to the Ap]iariti<)U of Pallas, is forceful and rather grim — 
whi(di is good — but tlnu’c is a digidty in the original — in tla^ 
A'crbs, especially — which lias forsaken Cliapnian’s (‘vesiglit. 
jMincj va, s(mt by flinlo, the protectress of both heroes alike, 
comes from heaven, aiuj takes Achilles by his yellow hair, 
wlio, astoniuhMl, turns his head, and by lior stern eyes re- 
cognises the (Juddess. Now when Cliapmaii says that Athe- 
nia “shined about his tenqdes,” lie is manifestly thinking not 
of lier ]*(MS(m, which Avas there, but of Wisdom, of Avhich she 
was Goddc'ss — and this ojien expix'ssion (J Homer’s hidden 
meaning is as had as can he, and brings out marringly the 
lesson Avhicli the great moral hard douhti‘d not all the world 
Avould read for itself. — Otherwise the translation has the merit 
tif much vigour. 

Dryden’s version is, of course, also vigorous ; but it is Uv^it 
lit(‘ral, l)ut li(.*eniious ; and he Avilfully violates througliout 
both the stylo and tlio spirit of Homer. The “hero sourly 

VOL. VIII. » * 
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smiled/^ is in itself good, but not in the original ; and one 
hates to see hcightenings of the expression of any strong 
passio.:! beyond the aim of the mind that dei)icted it. 

“ And, justly by two tides of equal sway, > 

Stood for a while suspended in his way,” 

is coldly conceived and inaccurately expressed, as are the two, 
indeed the six lines, wliich follow — a sorry sort of declamation, 
in which the plainest statement is perverted and falsified, and 
fire made mere smoke. Tlie rest is sweeping and sonorous ; 
but tbirtecn linos of Greek into twonty-ono of English, is a 
dilution that must he severely condemned. 

Popovs translation is A^ery lino. It flows fre(dy, and has few 
faults, (‘xc('pt fliat it is somcwliat too figurative. 

Now fired by wratli, aud now by reason cool’d,” 

is an antithesis not to be found — thongli tln'ro is sometliing 
like it — in Homer. 

“Tina whispers soft, his vengeance to control, 

And calm the rising tempest of Ins soul,” 

sounds like cominonplaco to our cars now — tliougli it is like- 
wise conunon sense. “ A soft whisper" did not suit the ear 
of Aehillcs — at least not from cool reason, though assuredly 
from warm Bristfis — and 

“A sable cloud conceal’d her from tlic rest,” 

is not in ITonior ; for Homer never spoke nonsense; and non- 
sense it would have been to have said th^^t a sable cloud was 
present on this occasion. 

Sotheby’s translation, we may safety say, is admirable. Tt 
has but one line more than lh(i original — and loses Utile 
either of the style or sense of Homer. 

“Sweird Iiis high heart, and thrill’d in every vein,” 

is a line, the construction of Avhich Pope was too fond of, and 
its latter half is weak and futile ; and the last lino of all, — 

“ As from her eyes the living lightning flew,” 
is a sorry substitute in its meretricious glitter, for 

a el Sftri <paeiyfiie. 

But with these blemishes — which to some people may not 
seem Uemishes at all, but beauties — the translation is such 
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as probably to surpass tlio power of any other of our living 
Poets. 

Evvn more admirable is the translation by Cowper.^ It is 
almost as litoral as translation can be ; and we do not scruple 
to say that it is faultless. 

Stood drawing forth his falchion huge ; when lo ! 

Down sent by Juno^ to whom both alike 
W ere dear, and who alike watched over botlj, 

Pal las descended ” 

is perfectly Homeric. But were we to indulge ourselves in 
criticism, we should find oursedves re-transcribing the whohi 
passage, (\nvper is bahl — Cowper is dull — Cowper is tame ! 
So drivel the dunces — but <‘V’en at this tim(3 of day, few feel, 
and fewer know, what is tlie power of blank verse — and of 
blank verse Cowper was a great master. 

Pallas has vanislied away in the mansion of iEgis-armed, 
«]ovc, and Achilles is left again to struggle witli his own great 
heart. Tlio awe of that sudden celestial visit yet lies upon 
liim, and his sword is chained in the scabbard. But though 
lie will ohoy the mandate, he feels free in his obedience still 
to fling scoin and wiath into the face of the King. Enough 
that he slays him not where he stands, Imt yet allows him 
lif(‘. fluno luuself, nor Jove either, shall wrong him out of 
another — and a lasting revenge. Nay, Minerva’s self — the 
(loddess of AVisdom — had giv(Ui him the privilege to shoot 
through Agamemnon’s heart the arrows of disdain — swift as 
those of death — and foretold ihat the day is doomed, when 
his great loss will be far greallier repaid. 

Such, we may believe, was bis mood; and Homer says, ere 
tlie wrath of Achilles again hursts forth, 

5 ’ i^avTif iTaornPoT; tTitcririv 

xet) ^oXodo, 

Tliis is introduction cnougli — and in tlio usmal stylo of 
Homer. But it does not satisfy Dryden ; and he chooses to 
tell us how Achilles looked and felt, contrary to the positive 
assertion of Homer. 

At lier departure, his disdain returnM ; 

The fire she farm’d with greater fury burn’d ; 

Bumbling within, till thus it found a vent.” 

Horner does not say that Minerva fanned the fire -r that 
would have indeed been a work of supererogation, and a Mile- 
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sian fulfilment of the mandate of Juno. “ Rumbling within,*^ 
is in the vein of old Ch.'ipman\s “bristling his breast.^* 

Pope saw the simple words, and felt their power — and there- 
fore says sufiieiontly well— 

“ Nor yet the rage his boiling heart forsook, 

Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke.” 

Cowper wiites, 

“But tliough from violence, yet not from words 
Abstain’d Adiilles, but with bitter taunts 
Opprobrious, his antagonist reproacli’d ; ” 

which is stiff and formal — as if written by a Quaker. 

Sotheby says, 

“ But Peleus* son again, with gather’d ire, 

Hurl’d on the monarch words of living lire.” 

ITo did so. Tlis words were of “ living lire.” Just as 
from Minerva’s (‘.yes “living liglitning ” flew. But wliy 
should Mr S(»tli(d)y say wliat Ifomer did not — (dtlun- in tliis 
passage, or in any other in the Iliad or Odyssey? AW the 
translators — (ixe(‘pfc Poj'^e penhaps — have failed ; so diflicnlt 
must it bo to do appanmtly a very (?asy thing. But Achilles 
speaks — and wo cry “Hoar! hear! hoar!’' though ho is 
sadly out of order — and others may cry “Chair! chair! 
chair!” son of Thetis excelled in a n'ply. Had Lord 

Brougham “ the, acconiplishinent of verso,” wo think Ik^ would 
give the closing sp(;eeU of Achilles with characteristics power. 


“ Dastard and drunkard, mean and insolent. 
Tongue-valiant licro, vaunter of thy might, 

In tlireats tlie foremost, but the lag in tiglit ; 

When didst thou tlirust amid the mingled preace, 
Content to bide the war aloof in j)cace ? 

Anus are the trade of eacli PUihciaii soul ; 

’Tis death to fight ; but kingly to control. 

Lord-liko at ease, with arbitrary power, 

To peel tile chii;fs, the people to devour. 

These, traitor, are thy talents ; safer far 
Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. 

Nor couldst thou thus have dared the common liatc, 
^ Were not their souls as abject as their state. 
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But, by this sceptre, soleiiiuly I swear 

(Whicli never more green leaf or growing branch shall bear ; 
Tom from ilie tree, and given by Jove to those 
Who laws dispense, and mighty wrongs oppose), 

That wlien tlie Grecians want my wonted aid, 

No gift shall bribe it, and no prayer persuade. 

When I Fedor comes, the lioinicide, to wield 
His conquering arms, with corpse to strew the field, 

Then shalt tliou mourn thy pride ; and late confess 
jVIy wrong repented, when *tis past redress, 
lie said : and witli disdain, in open view, 

Against the ground his golden sceptre thi’cw ; 

Then sat : with boiling rage Atrides burn’d. 

And foam betwixt his gnashing grinders churn’d.’’ 


POPE. 

“ O monster ! mix’d of insolence and fear. 

Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 

When Wert thou known in ambush’d fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war. 

’Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try, 

Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 

So much ’tis safer tlirough the camp to go 
And rob a subject, tliau despoil a foe. 

Scourge of thy people, violent and base ; 

Sent in Jove’s auger on a slavish race, 

Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past. 

Arc tamed to wrongs, or tliis had been thy last. 

Now by this .saered .sceptre bear me swear, 

Whicli never more shall leaves or blossoms bear, 
Which sever’d from the trunk (as 1 from thee), 

On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 

This sceptre, form’d by temper’d steel to jirovo 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 

From which the power of laws and justice springs, 
Tremendous oaths inviolate to kings ; 

By this I sw^ear, when bleeding Greece tagaiu 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain. 

When, flush’d with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 

Then shalt thou mourn th’ affront thy madness gave, 
Forced lo deplore, when impotent to save ; 

Then rage in bitterness of soul, to know 
This act has made t^o_ bravest Greek thy foe.” 
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COWPER. 

“ O charged with wine, in steadfiwtness of face, 
Dog unabash’d, and yet at heart a deer ! 

Thou never, when the troops have taken arms, 
Hast dared to take tliine also ; never thou 
Associate witli Achaia’s cliiefs, to form 
The secret ambush. oVo : the sound of war 
Is as the voice of destiny to thee. 

Doubtless the course is safer far to range 
Our num’rous host, and, if a man have dared 
Disjmto thy will, to rob him of his prize. 

'JVi’ant ! the Greeks are women, else tlieniselvos 
Would make this contumelious wrong thy last. 

But liearkeii, I shall swear a solemn oath 
By this my sceptre, which shall never bud. 

Nor boughs bring forth as once, which, having left 
Its parent on the mountain-top, what tiiiio 
The woodman’s axe lopp’d otfits foliage* green, 
And stripp’d its bark, shall never grow again ; 
Which now the judges of Achaia bear, 

Who, under Jove, stand guardians of the laws,' - 
By this I swear (mark thou the sacred oath). 

Time shall he. when Achilles sliall he miss’d ; 
When all shall want him, and thyself the power 
To helj) the Achaians, whatsoe’er thy will ; 

When Hector at your heels shall mow you down, 
The hero-slaught’ring Hector ! Then tliy soul, 
Vexation-stung, shall tear thee with remorse 
That thou hast scorn’d, as lie were nothing worth, 
A chief, the soul and bulwark of your cause.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ Swoln drunkard ! dog in eye, hut bind in heart, 
Who ne’er in war snstain’st a warrior’s part. 

Nor join’st onr ambush ; for alike tliy fear 
In war find ambush views destruction near. 

More safe, ’mid Graecia’s rfiiiks th* inglorious toil, 
To grasp some nnirmurer’s unprotected sjioil. 
Plunderer of skives—slaves void of soul as sense — 
Or Greece had witness’d now thy last offence. 

Yet — by this sceptre, which, untimely reft 
From its bare trunk upon the mountain left, 
Bark’d by the steel, and of its foliage shorn, 

Nor bark nor foliage shall again adorn, 
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But borne by powerful chiefs of high command, 

Guardians of law, and judges of the land : 

Bo witness thou, by this tremendous test 
I ratify my word, and steel my breast, 

The day shall come, when Greece, in dread alarm, 

Sliall lean for succour on Pelides’ arm : 

Then, while beneath fiei-ce Hector’s murderous blade 
'riiy warriors bleed, and claim in vain thy aid, 

Rage shall consume thy heart, that madirning pride. 
Dishonouring me, thy bravest chief defied.” 

Dryden lias made some hits — but also many misses — 
Acliillos at once gives vent to a matchless burst of the con- 
centrated essence of scorn. 

Oivo^u^iif xvvos Ofi.fJLO.'T KonhirtV V iXd^ato. 

Drunkard, Dog-e3’^e, Deer-heart ! 

Wo call this rnultioa in pnrvo. Dryden leaves out both dog 
and deer ! Incredible. And of one lino makes three — a 
commentary rather than a translation. 

Arms are the trade of each Plebeian soul ” — 

is a pure interpolation — and most unlike the direct charge 
against the king by Achilles. Nothing can be worse. 

“To peel the chiefs, the people to devour,” 

is in itself good, and wo suppose it impossiblc.'to tianslate 
adequately tlie w^ords “ jSacr/XgO;.” A line flow of 

versifleation perhaps redeems this version — but at its close we 
feel how feeble, oven in Dryden, is tlic jiroud j)ro2fliccy ol 
Acliillcs, wlio in Homer concludes with calling liimself what 
all the world knew he was, ci^tcrov ’A^a/wi/, an avow’al of tlie 
consciousness of his own worth most suitable and sublime. 

Pope almost entirely succeeds wdieie Dryden utterly fiiils. 
In the first burst, ho ought not, however, to have let escape 
him O/VoCa^g^, which is ill supplied by tlie whole line, thoiigh 
it be a strong one, • 

“ 0 monster ! mixed of insolence and fear.” 

That strong line, indeed, does not contain within it OhoCa^c 
— ^but the dog and deer. Tlie line naming these animals is 
peifect. 

Achilles becomes rather too much of the rhetoricjaii in 
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Topers hands ; hut lie declaims with gTcat energy, and wo 
shall not play the captions critic on his oratifKi. Wo must 
object?, however, to two lines, which, doubtless, Tope thought 
a mighty iinproveiiient on Homer, 

“ When fliisliM with alau"liter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the ilead.” 

It is not in such poiiipous terms that hero spci.'iks of hero — 
esp(‘(*ially when soul-cnflamed ; nor is it thus that Homer 
inak(\s Aeliillos speak of Hector. No purple shores — no moun- 
tains of the dead — simply 

lur uv -ToXXot 
&yr,a-K6VTti •rl'TTutrt ' — 

“ When many dying fall beneath 
The hero-slaughtering Hector.” 

' Oowper, as usual, keeps close to Homer. And, after all, of 
a Great Poet tlu^ most literal version must be tlu^ Ix'st. Hotter 
to lose somolhing — tbaii to get much that has no busiTi(‘ss 
theic — which may bo not ouly idle, but false to the trntli — 
mingling styles and spirits that “own antipathy " — that will 
with dilheully be brought to coalesce, and that cannot be 
amalgamated. 

“ O, cliargod with wine is not for it restricts 

his aecusatjoii to tliat hour — but Acljillos calls Agamemnon a 
<lninkaid — a wine-swiller — or be(u-baiT(‘l. Had A(diill(‘S 
believed him drunk then, wo scarcely think ho would have 
honoured him by such prolonged and ropc'ated Addresses to 
the 'J'lirone. With tliat exe(‘2)tion, his ahuso of Agamemnon 
is well rendered — and it is Homeric. 

Tt is dangerous to Cowper to read his translation imim'- 
diately alter Dryderi’s and Pope’s, There is a richness in their 
diction, and a jn’ofusion of harmonious sounds overflowing the 
page, which, along with tlio rliymos, fills the car with a music 
that wafts on tho mind, and makes reading sonuitliing like 
dyhig — a pleasure accompanied with a sense, as it were, of 
our own easy-working power. Meanwhile, wo too often feel 
and think vaguely and obscurely — or perhaps not at all ; 
ahd as for seeing, we can scarcely be said sometimes to see 
anything ; for wo either trust to our ears, on which occasions 
people shut their eyes, or wo behold men and things floating 
away by us, like clouds on the air, or bubbles on a stream. 
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But Cowper strives to set before us Homer’s Iliad in its sim- 
plicity — and it is often most simple wben it is most sublime, 
— and* under no delusion, or ignorance, regarding the Bard’s 
express and definite meaning, why, to enjoy liis poetry, we 
must see things as w’ell as hear words ; the imagination must 
exert itscdl', or, let us say the truth at once, the gentle reader 
will infallibly fall asleep. ‘‘ How magnilicent is Dryden’s 
Homer ! ” “ How s];)lcndid is Pope’s I ” But be ordered to 

sit down and mould a Hero from some of these magnilicent or 
sphjndid descriptions, or to sttaiii one on the canvass, and you 
will find, on comparing your statue or picture with tlie origi- 
mals in Hoimu*, that ‘‘ Greek does not meet Greek,” tough 
as may bo the tug of ^var; and that the wondering \vorld, if 
not admiring, must be left to conjecture in what forgotten 
ancient bard or liist(uian you can have found such and such 
peu'sonages ; and, above all, what it is that they arc about — 
“d<ung or siiHering.” , 

"Wo liave lU'ithcr time nor room — nor indeed inclination — 
to make many particular remarks on Cowper’s translation of 
this sp(H?ch, wishing to come to Sothehy. 

“ When Hector at your heels shall mow you down, 

The her(Kslaughteriiig Hector.” 

Here, thougli the first line is not Homer, it is suixdy far better 
in itself, and iTjfinitely more eharaeferisUe of Aehilles, tlian 
Pope’s “purpled slit)res and mountains of the ’dead,” — and 
shows, that if at any time Cowper is forced to depart from the 
original — and the structure of verse must oFten force every 
tianslator so to do — he*still wnitos in a kindred and congenial 
spirit. In like manner, Cowper clianges into a ditferent form 
of expression the final sentiment of Achilles, which ho ought 
not to have done, for ’tw^oidd have been easy to Lave kept 
close to the Greek ; but lie adlieros to the meaning of it, nay, 
rather intensifies it; whereas Dryden “changes the drink 
upon us,” (ind for purple ^vine passes off pale negus, as you 
may assure yourself by looking at the wishy-washy stuff of tl»o 
last two lines of Achilles’ speech, than which nothing can bo 
worslier, except perhaps saltless parritch. 

Now, read again Sotheby — after you have read the other 
three — great names all, Dryden, Pope, Cowper — and re«ad 
again Achilles’ last speech — ^but not like Sir Charles Wether- 
ell’s dying words — in Homer. You have done so. ^And do 
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you not think with us, that Sotheby’s version is the foremost 
of the four? It is — lo7igo intervallo. From first to last, it 
breathes insult and scorn, unweakcned by one needless or 
unnatural word of ornament, — a loftier indignation mixing 
with them, as Achilles, swift of tongue as of foot, eyes his 
own sceptre, which, after having sworn by, ho intends to dash 
on the ground, — and finally, insult, scorn, indignation, all, 
tlieinselves almost tamed in his heroic breast by the exultation 
that fills it from the forethought, when he shall have aban- 
doned tho liost, of his revenge on Agamemnon, coming too 
from tho very sword of Hector, his mighty ibo, the liero- 
slaughtering H(*etor, then unopposed by the man his king 
had dishonoured — the best of all the Greeks — Ay^atuv. 

To have boon able so elTectually to rid himself of all remem- 
brances of the Avords of Pope and Dryden (cxcejit in the first 
lines, which he improves), shows how thojoughly imbued 
5Sothcby*s mind is with the true feeling and knowledge of 
Homer’s genius — and this one passage alone proves him a 
great translator. 

A sudden thought strikes us — ^let us leave Aclnlhis, and 
see who of the ifioTt/Mot are most successful in Jupiter’s Non — 
when lie was “ a’ nid noddin in his house at home.” 

Jove has been listening propitious to the prayer of Thetis 
for her son, and he says, — 

Pi S' (iyi Toi Kl^a-y.^ xaravswfl'oyctai, 

Tovto ya.o iftihv yt fti-r iffavuroiat fjtiyisrov 
TtKu.u9’ ov yxQ lfAO¥ -raXivay^troVy ei/V 

uTiXivrriTOVy e •ri xt* xuraviuru. 

'H, xa! Kvecvivitnv i-r h^ovirt K^ov/wv* 

V aga ^oitTCti i^ifprltaeivTO wyeexTos, 

Kparos ««•’ aietvareto' ftiyitv V "OXvfjtTov, 

—I. 524-530. 

Even if you cannot road Greek, you will feel that something 
Buhliine is going on there — depend upon it — by getting some 
one who can (and to whom the gods have given to speak ore 
rotundo)j to recite that poetry. Shoidd you bo still rather at 
a loss, let Dryden come to your assistance. 

DRYDEN. 

“ Go then, and on the faith of Jove rely, 

“Wlien nodding to thy suit, he bows the sky — 

This ratifies the irrevocable doom : 

' The sign ordain’d, that what I will, shall come. 
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The stamp of Heaven, and seal of fate, — he said, 

And shook the sacred honours of his head. 

With terror trembled Heaven’s subsiding hill, 

And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil.” 

POPK. 

“ But part in peace, secure thy prayer as sped, 

Witness the sacred honours of our head, 

Tlie nod tJiat ratifies the will divine. 

The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable sign ; 

This seals thy suit, and this fulfils thy vows — 

He spoke, and awful bends Ins sable brows, 

Shakes liis ambrosial curls— and gives the nod — 

’J’he stamp of fate and Siinction of the god. 

High heavens with trembling tlie dread sanction took, 

And all Olympus to the centre shook.” 

COWPKK. 

And to assure thee more, 1 give the sign 
Indubitable, which all fear expels, 

At once from heavejily minds. Nouglit so confirm’d, 

!May ever be reversed, or render’d vain. 

He ceased ; and under his dark brows the nod 
Vouchsafed of confirmation. All around 
The sovereign’s evei’histing head his curls 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reel’d.” 

7 0 f 

SOTHBBT. 

“ Hence ! hence ! Ig^st Juno now detect thee here — 

Away ! Thy prayer is granted — disappear I 
Gt), firm in trust ; I pledge the brow of Jove, 

The sign most sacred ’mid the gods above ; 

This stamp of Fate, th’ irrevocable sign, 

That ]jerfects all its ])romises, be thine ! 
lie spake ; and fully to confirm his vow, 

The sanction gave, and bow’d liis awful brow ; 

From his imuiorlal head profusely flow’d 
Th’ ambrosial locks that waved around the god, 

While all Olympus trembled at the nod.” 

Drydcn is here not very good — nay, he is almost bad — ^bad 
—very bad — though one quakes to say so of Glorious John, 
as he was writing of Glorious Jove. True that those lines of 
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his have cvon a majestic ilow — as is ever the case when lie 
wills it, with his versification ; but throughout there is, to our 
rninclf^a manifest stnigglo to be strong, which iievcrthcloss 
fails to attain the effortless sublimity of iromer. In this 
version Jove tells Thetis that “ho bows tho sky,” an expres- 
sion w'hich, the more you look at it, here^ be(“o]iies tlie more 
obscure. Does it refer to 

affctVXTOnri (Aiytff'TOV TtKfAUIO J 

If it does, it could not easily be worse ; if it does not, there is 
nothing equivalent to it in tho original ; and if on any occa- 
sion Homer ought to liavc his own way entirely, it was on 
this, for he is perfect. 

“ TIio stamp of heaven and seal of fate,” 

is language fitter for the lips of a clerk in the Home-Office, 
the Customs, or Excise, than the mouth of Jove. Look at 
^tlie words in Homer! Not one expression of artificial ap- 
pliances. 

“ He shook the sacred honours of his head,” 
is a shy line that ratlicr sliuns the original — 

i<r’ uv<n Kfl^v/a/v, 

A “ subsiding hill ” may be something very impressive ; but 
wo should thiidv a hill liad little chance of subsiding while it 
trembled with terror. AVe speak, howevoi-, in tluj dark; only 
this we kmnv, that Dryden was more tlian lialf-diunk wlien he 
thought that a translation of 

%' iXcAi^cv 

Nay, tliat he was whole drunk — (in«a state of dcllation) — is, 
though an inadequate, still a liumaiie excuse, for the cuiormity 
of attempting to minder at one blow both Homer and Jupiter. 
Far gone, indeed, must ho have been, ere, after lie laid heard 
Olympus tremble, he could yet hiccup out, 

“And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil.” 

That is putting the horse beliiiid the cart — the cause after tho 
offcct — making the Nodder yield preeedemeo to tlio noddec. 

Pope is better — and he liad probably been lietter still, bad 
ho not been haunted by Drydcn. Witness 

“ The sacred honours of our head,” 

and 

“ The nod that ratifies tlic will divine.” 
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That last line is judiciously stolen or borrowed — of tlic first 
we have much pleasure in again expressing our dislike. 

“ The stamj) of fate and sanction of the god,” 
is another piece of plunder, of which we do not grudge Pope 
the possession — and so is “ this seals thy suit,^^ a style of 
talking less characteristic of Jupiter than of a Jow-clotliosinan. 
Put tlie “ sable blows, the “ ambrosial curls,” and even “all 
Olympus,” &c., are excellent, and for their sake we iuaise the 
passage. 

After those sonorous singers, Cowper’s voice at first 
h(iaring sounds somewhat flat — but we soon perceive it is a 
lino tenor — he has the right tunc, and know's and gives its 
true character. In Dryden and Pope, Jupiter is as proud as 
Punch ; in (Jowpor, ho is every imdi a King, lie does not 
show olT before Tlietis, but gives her a solemn and sublinie 
assurance of liis benignant \\ill — jnst as ho did in Homer. 
No witnessing “ tho sacred honours of his head,” — no sealing 
— and no stamping. “ Huge inoiintain reel’d ” is magniliceiit, 
though we an; loih to lose “ Olympus.” The passage reads 
like a v(;rsiou of llomer by Milton. 

i:)()tbeby far (‘xcels Dryden and Pope — docs he equal Cow- 
])(;r ? Many will say yes — we reluctantly say no. Through- 
out tho whole of his Translaliou of the Iliad, (’owper si'cms 
iKivcr to have — though lie well know them — (*ar(‘d what oilier 
translators lanl <1on(‘. He might liave said, likii 
“ I only speak right on.” 

From this wise forgetfulness arose utter fearlessness, and 
thence power. Soth('by,ou the other hand, an accomplished and 
ambitions scholar, lias come forward in order to excel, and ho 
hopes to be. i lie Prizomaii. He is seen often striving to outshim' ; 
and sometimes, perhaps, ho seems less desirous of honouring 
Homer than of hiiimpliiiig over “his tradneers.” Jupiter, not 
wishing to awaken the jealousy of Juno, says to Thetis, 

’AXA« ffU fitsv vvv xvPts 

which, though decisive, is not diseoniteoiis — though peremp- 
tory, polite. That lie was in no groat fpiandary, and was 
very far from wishing Thetis to hurry herself, is manifest from 
tho self-composure displayed in his preface to liis celehrfiied 
Nod, no less than in his celebrated Nod itself, the beau-ideal 
of a Nod (as we believe it was remarked, without his being 
sensible of saying so, by our friend Charles Nodier), •even in 
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tlio Land of Non. Why, thou, should Sotheby have showio 
Jupiter ill such flurried alarm of Juno? Tho terrified Thun- 
derer Qrders Thetis off five times : 1. “ Ilciice I ” 2. “ Hence! ” 
3. “ Away ! ” 4. “ Disappear.*' 5. “ Go I " Such extreme 

repetition can be thought natural only on the ground of ex- 
treme trepidation — and gives one the idea, not of Jove the 
Cloud-com^^cller, but tho Hen-pecked. Sotheby, too, must 
needs have tlio “ stamp of fate," wliicli, by the by, we should 
like to see fairly out of the Iiands of tho distributor. ‘‘ Firm 
in trust," for is simple and strong, and sufTi- 

cient. “ riedgo tho brow of Jove " is very lino ; and its 
slight deviation from the original is on that account allowable. 
Wo do not see the beauty of the use of “ sign " twice, and it 
probably liad not been but for tho rhyme. 'J’he live linos from 
“He spake" are noble — indeed, we cannot imagine them im- 
proved ; and therefore the judges — that is We — assign tho 
prize to Cowper and Sotheby conjunct in brackets. 

The feeling of tho sublimity of this renowned passage of 
Homer is not, however, complete without what follows tho Non. 

HOMER. 

Tw y’ tilf fioukiV(recvTt ^tirfcctyiv* vj fuv t^ura 
Kis uXet M?^<ro ^oifitTecv a^r’ «/yX^5yri9f 
Zslf Ss i0y Stot af/rCt ^avrig iylaruy 

'EP {Scary, •rar^s? »v«VT/fly* evVi rtg irXv 

Mtryoei iXX* uvrloi itTrav a-rccyre;. 

'’’fig 0 fAiv ky§at. xa^i^tr e<r< 

—I. 531-5^6. 

Let ns compare hero again tho conipeiitors for the Greciiiu 
Crown. 


DRY DEN. 

“ The Goddess goes exulting from his sight, 

And seeks the seas profound, and leaves the realms of light. 
He moves into his hall ; the Powers resort, 

Fach from his house, to till the Sovereign’s court. 

Nor waiting summons— nor expecting stood — 

But met with reverence, find received the God. 

Me mounts the throne,” &c. 


POPE. 

“ Swift to the seas profound the Goddess flies, 

J ove to his starry mansion in the skies. 

The shining synod of th* immortals wait 

^he .i^ming God ; and from their thrones of state, 
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Arising silent, wrapt in lioly fear, 

Before the Majesty of Heaven appear. 

Trenibling tliey stand, while Jove assumes the throne,” &c. 


‘‘ Their conference closed, they went. She, down at once, 

With lie«adloug plunge into the })riny deep, 

And to his own ethereal mansion, Jove. 

ITis dread approach perceived, uprose the Gods, 

And all at once, to meet the sire of all. 

He reacli’d his throne and sat.” 

SOTllEBV. 

“ 'riieir conference o’er, the Ocean Nymph again 
Down from Olymjnis plunged beneath the main, 
dove sought his palace : as their sire appearM, 

The Gods his might and majesty revered ; 

None dared regartllcss linger on his seat - 
But on their king’s advance arose to greet. 

Jove on his throne reclined,” S:c» 

Drydtiii may bo called — should you hapjxMi to ho in good 
liuinour — spirit(?d ; should 3"ou happen, “ as is your custom of 
ail afternoon,” to bo in spirits yourself, then you probably will 
call him splendid. But to us, who arc scribbling away 

“ III the silence of midnight’s contemplative hour,” 

with no refreshment on the table but our snud-box (fdlod, liy 
the by, with liicompafable, a kindly-taken present, at a pinch, 
from our unforgetful friend in Wigmorc street, No. G), the 
version is far from lii’st-rate. In Homer, Tliotis vanislies in a 
moment — FJg dXa. dXro f^aOsTav, — in Drydcn, she is nomi- 
native to three verbs. She “goes,” she “seeks,” and she 
“leaves.” 8he lingers in that long lazy lino — when sho 
should have been olf like a shot — down to the deep like a 
sea-eagle. 

“ The Powers resort, 

Each from his house, to fill the sovereign’s court,” 

is good in itself, but had, in so far as it is a misreading — f^r 
the Powers were already at court, and Homer says they rose 
np from their seats. But a mere mistake of ignorance is not 
to us half so offensive, in a translator of Homer, as a, wilful 
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error of arrogance, and therefore we are here gentle upon 
John. 

Poye, here, is much infenor to his Master. In the first 
line, “flies ” is not at all the right word; neither is “starry 
mansion,” in the second ; yet the suddenness of the parting 
is given, and the rapidity of the motion of the sea-diving and 
of the sky-soaring Immortal. “ Kapt in holy fear” arc words 
that, to our ears, seem not rightly a])plied to a Synod of 
tlien Gods ami Goddesses. They sound too Scrii^tiiral — we liopo 
we are mistaken — hut we are not mistahen, we fear, in ol)j(‘ct- 
ing to “Trembling they stand.” What, may wrj ask, were 
they so very much afraid of? Still wo pass Pope, by no 
means a pauper, with praise, to the next parish. 

Gow])er, again, beats both Diyden and Pop(' hollow. He 
was full of Homer then — \vhen he saw Tlujtis 

“ Down at oikh*, 

, With headlong plunge into the briny deep ; 

and bow calm tln^ contrast of 

“And to his own ethereal inaiislon, Jove ! ” 

What can b(^ Ix'ttor, too, than 

“Up rose the Gods, 

And all at once ” ? 

Nothing. Cow'p('r, again, iiad i\lilton in his mind. Ho leans 
on the right arm of Homer, and on the h»ft of jMilton — and so 
doing, be is not likely to fall to the ground. 

Sotbeby is rather bettcir, dbau Pope* — but vea-y 

inferior to Cowper. “Ocean iiym^di ” w('. do not ridisli — 
w^e liardly know wdiy — applied liere to Thetis. SIkj was an 
Ocean nymjdi, but Inu'e we look on her as tlui mother of 
Achilles, and wish Sotheby Iiad called her Goddess. Homm* 
here calls her simply and wo prefer that monosyllabic with 
its aspirate. “ Again ” is scarcely corread. Hhc did not 
plunge “again.” It was her first and only ])Iung(i — tliat day. 
“ Tiinger on his seat ” “ is not the potato.” “ Keclined ” is 
surely not “ xa^)£^£r AVe believe be sat down on bis throne, 
as straight as a polo or a pine. Stop — perhaps not. He 
leant a little back — like a glorious oak-tree — slightly off the 
perpendicular, yet with its golden crown steadfast in the snn- 
shiiie. 
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Where is Tickel ? Under a heap of slips. Lot us see how 
lih and Addison — for Pope shrewdly suspected the Spectator 
had a finger in the pie — manage tlie matter. 

“Helieve my nod, tlie great, tlie certain ai"n, 

When Jove j)ropitioua ]ieai*s the powers divine, 

The sign tliat ratifies my high command, 

That thus T will ; and what T will shall stand. 

This said, liis kingly brow the Sire inclined, 

The large black curls fell awful from behind. 

Thick sliadowing the stern forehead of the God : 

Olympus trembled at the mighty nod. 

The Goddess smiled ; and with a sudden leap. 

From the high mountain plunged into the deep. 

Hut Jove repair’d to his celestial towers, 

And as ho rose, uprose the immortal powers. 

In ranks on either side the assembly cast, 

Low’d down, and did obeisance as he past. 

To him enthroned,” &c. 

^Pon our honour, Tickel, or Addison, or both, have acquitted 
themselves admirably. Tliey have deviated a little too much 
from the words, but they have preserved the spirit of Iloiner, 
and they nc'cd not shrink from comparison with tlie best of 
their competitors. 

Hut where all this wliile has been sleeping old Chapman ? 
Why, we have been sitting on the flat folio. LeJ us see. 

“To tliy prayer my eminent liead shall’ move, 
Which is the great sign of my will with all the immortal states ; 
Irrevocable ; never faihs ; never without the rates 
Of all jiosvera else ; when my head bows, all heads bow with it still, 
As their first mover, and gives power to any work I will, 
lie said ; and his black eyebrows bent ; above his deathless head 
Til’ amhrosiau curls llow’il ; great heaven shook ; and both were 
severed. 

Their counsels broken. To the depth of !N’ei)tuue’s kingdom dived 
^’lietis from Heaven’s height ; Jove arose, ami all the Gods received 
(All rising from tlieir thrones) their Sire, attending to liis court. 
None sat, when he rose ; none delay’d the furnishing his port, 

Till he came near — all met with him, and brought him to his 
throne,” &c. 

The old hoy had corliiinly a fiery spirit, and tan energetic 
stylo. He satisfied to skip or slur over all his asperities and 
VOL. VIII. C 
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roughnesses ; as you value your to steer clear of his jaw- 
breakers ; and shut your eyes, if you can, against tlie bold 
blunders that he dashes into your face, and you may often bo 
roused and elevated by his Iliad. lie liimself thought liis 
translation a great work. Ho speaks of “ tlio frontless de- 
tractions of some stupid ignorants that, no rnoi’o knowing mo 
than their oion beastly ends, and I ever (to my knowledge) blest 
from their sight, whisper behind me — vilifying of my transla- 
tion ; out of the French affirming them,^' <fcc. ; and afterwards 
saitli of the judicious reader, “ that lie will easily s(ie T under- 
stand the understandings of fill other interpreters, and com- 
menters, in places of liis utmost depth, importance, rapture.” 
And again, “For my other fresh fry, lot tlnmi fry in their 
foolish galls; nothing so much weiglicd as the barking of 
puppies, or foisting-liounds ; too vile to tliink of our sacred 
Homer, or set their 2>i*ofano feet witliiri tlieir lives^ lengths of 
his threshold.” 

The old bouncing buck then tells us, that he has “ not left 
behind him any of his (HomeFs) sentence, elegance, Inught, 
intention, and invention and then to show his humility, he 
saith, “ I know I cannot too nmcli diminisli and divest my- 
self,” wliich ho does by elsewliero informing us that lie trans- 
lated the last twelve books in fiftcien weeks ! We must liavo 
an article on Chapman. 

Mercy onus! hero is that little thick, black, beast — Old 
Hobbes — Wo mean his Ilomer. Hark I 

“ Hut go, lest she observe what you <lo here, 
ril give a nod to all that you Jiavfe spoken ; 

That you may safely trust to, pid not fear — 

A nod from me is an unfailing token. 

This said, with liis black brows lie to lier nodded, 
Wherewith displayed were his locks divine ; 

Olympus shook at stirring of his go«lliead, 

And Thetis from it jump’d into the brine. 

And Jupiter unto liis house went down ! 

The gods arose and waited on him tliither ; 

But unto Juno it was not unknown 

That he and Thetis had conferr’d together,” &c. 

^ This is the unconscious gi-otesquc, and burlesque of the 
sublime and beautiful, and will never, wo venture to prophesy, 
be carried farther by any mortal Mornus ajiing Apollo. 
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[MAY 1R31.] 

EnAnKiJ, heaiitifal or brave! loial us your oars, while again wo 
H(H)k to liold with you couversti high a]>ont old iroiiior and tlie 
Heroic Age. TIh'so are mechanical times in wliicli we liv(^ ; 
those know no machinery but of the gods. Now, Science, the 
son of Intellect, is solo sovereign ; then, tbe Muses, daughters*^ 
of Memory, que(;nlik(^ reigned on earth. Three thousand 
years ago, llhapsodists roamed o\?r continent and isle — all 
last summer we saw not so much as a poetical pedlar. Rea- 
son is our idol now — we bow down to it, and worsliip it; and 
Imagination, though slie still liavo a dwelling-place in tho 
world of Poetry, has been banished from life. 

Wo, however, tho ^Magicians, hold by^ anotlier creed. Wo 
n'ioioo in being — we shall not say how far — l^ehijid the ago 
in Avhich, nevertheless, wo tlourish. Tlio president of a me- 
chanics* institution, in tho suburbs of a liardwarc town, does 
not seem to us the beau-ideal of buinanity. Tl\o schoolmaster 
who is now often abroad*— wlieu he ought to bo at lioine — is 
less an object of our admiration than many an unlettered swain 
who lived before (yadmus. We can see much to rejoice in, 
throughout the ongoings even of that life, 

“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran ; ” 

but then it is that our hearts burn within us, wlicii that bar- 
barian, 

“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 

brings before our oy^es a whole host of barbarians, some cTf 
them “ dark with (‘xcessivo bright** — Agameniiion and Achilles 
—for specimen or example — who, glaring on that Devoted 
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C/ity, had pitched their itnnimerons touts by ihe surrounding 
sea. Yes — all the heroes oi’ that age were but barbarians '; 
and so must have been the divinities they worshipj^ed, and 
from whoso “shining loins” some of them had strongly 
sprung. The liigh-browed JMaid vainly iiuagiiicd tlio God- 
dess of Wisdom was but a barbarian ; though tlie deliglit of 
heaven and earth — no better was Venus ; nor Juno, when to 
the smiles of Jove she 

“ Kolfd the hii'go orbs of her majestic eyes ! ” 

And what else ^Yas Jove IhtnselF, with his knowing knack of 
nodding, &c., but the barbarian king of a barbarian heav(?n ? 
Or Apollo, nathless his celestifil beauty, the far-shooting godV 
llarbarians like themselves, too, were all their messengers and 
all their ministers. Witiu'ss, in particular, those two — Hebe, 
the Morn-faeed, and Iris, the Jlainbow. Then their language ! 
Look {it it in their own Ao/Oog — singer, t. e. Homer — and 
you pity alike the poor gods and men, when you think that 
the best among tliem wont gabbling to the ir graA-es, or, more 
melancholy still, as they thonglit to all eternity — some- 
thing they chose to call Gre(‘k! Yes, y('s, yes, it is well 
known now to the \evy braziers of Binniiighani that tluiy were 
all barbarians. Vulcan could not have shown bis face at 
Sheffield — all the smiths would hav(‘ smih‘d sardonically at 
the Shield he fashioned for the Sou of Tlietis, and called it ji 
clumsy cobcorn. What was Argivc Heh*n at lier Sidonian 
loom, in the palace of Alexander tlie Fair in stately-strnctnretl 
Troy, to a spinning-jenny in a manufaetory at Salford ? Still, 
why ! oh why ! with all the scorn expresscnl hy this (.‘ivilised 
ago, of that age of barbarians, coidinne men inconsistf'iitly 
still to talk of tlic “ tale of Troy divine ?” And how liai)pens 
it that on the shoulders of shifting Savoyards you see, among 
a host of Iieads hoisted along tlirough tlie streets of all tlie 
cities, conspicuous in the very centre, tlie most awful of them 
all, llio head of old Homer? 

But no more jirosing ; let us come fit once to our pi edestincd 
Sel(*otions from Sotheby and other worthies, Avho luive striven 
in spirit with the strength, stateliness, and solemnity, or in 
s^iirit delivered themselves uj) to the s(iftness, sweetness, sad- 
ness, — for in all these different delights is it indeed divine, — 
of tlie Sixth Book of the Iliad. We have sat at the knees of 
Profeusor Young, looking up to Lis kindling or shaded courite- 
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nanco, wliilo that “ old man eloquent’^ gave life to every line, 
till Ileetor and Andromache seemed to our imagination ^land- 
ing side by side beneath a radiant rainbow glorious on a show- 
ery heaven — sucli, during his insj3iration, was the creative 
power of the majesty and tlm beauty of their smiles and tears, 
'riiat was long, long agt), in the Greek class of the ('olh^ge of 
Glasgow; and though that bright scholar’s Greek was Scotch 
Gi’celv, and in all its vowels and di]>IitIiongs, and soino of ils 
consonants too, especially tliat glorious guttural that souials 
in loc/is, — all unlike the Englisli Greek that soon afterwards, 
beneath the shadow of Magdalen Tow(u-, the fairest of all 
Oxford’s st.'itely structures, was poured mellifluous on our 
delighted ear from the lips of Tresidcint Kuuih, the Erudite 
and the Wise, — still linth llic music of that repeatc'd strain” 
a charm to our souls, remembering ns of “ life/s morning march 
when onr spirits were young,” and wh(*n we could S(*e, evim^ 
as with onr l)odily eyes, things far away in space or lime, and 
Troy Imng visibly before us, even as tln^ snn-s(dting clouds. 
Therefore till death shall we love the Sixth Book of the Iliad ; 
and if we understand it not, then indeed has onr whole life 
been vainer than the shadow of a dream. 

During Four Books earth and lu‘aven have been tuinulted 
by battles. But now there is a pause in the Figlit — a priest- 
imposed pause — for llelenus, you know, is tli(^ elji<.d* Augur of 
Troy, the metropolitan Bishop, BlomJield and Howley in one, 
and he lias commanded Hector to return to the city, in ord(?r 
to a})point a solemn procession of the Queen and the Trojan 
matrons to the Temple of Minerva, to entreat her to remove 
from the fiehl the dreadful Diomed. Hector obeys — leaps 
IVoni his oar — vibrating liis spears, shays the Greeks — and ex- 
horting the Trojans, and their “far-called flir-famed allies,” to 
stand firm till his return from Troy, as Homer and Sotheby 
tell us — 

“ Around liim, piussing from the batlle-ficld, 

Cast the circumference of his bossy shiehl, 

Whose sable border, iia lie forward siiraug, 

Clash’d on liis neck, and on his ankles rang.” 

Behold, now, readc'r heroic or heroine, tlie two Ikxttles low- 
ering aloof, beneath the very walls, with but a short green 
space between — a stately stage, is it not, for the represmita- 
lion of some higli drama? The whole house is thrown into 
tho pit, and both armies can sec and hear to a man. Over- 
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lioad aretlio aerial galleries, fllleil with tlio gods. And should 
Jove^thunder, tho Hash and the crash of liis (dcctricity will 
bo somethiug superior to eitlion John Deiinis\s or Harry 
Broiig'linnds, tlioiigli noitlior of tliem, in its way, is niuch 
amiss; hoar witness in a tliousaiid bottles tlio sudden sour- 
ness of much small-l)cer. No need for Jupiter, when he 
brandishes his bolts, to cry, ‘‘that’s my lliunderl” 

Who tiien shall dan', “insiipportably iJirir steps advance,” 
to enact their swelling parts on such a stage? Well-graced 
actors must they be, whose prattle sliall not be tedious ; and 
lo ! Diomed, second only to Achilles, to represent th(^ Greeks ; 
and for the Trojans, Glancus, no sorry substitute for Hector 
— iiKUi of deeds both, as well as words ; with them ’tis a word 
and a blow — tlu^ blow first, and sheen* smite tlndr swords, like 
lightning the oak- split! (w. Diomed, tierce, fi(ny, and furious, 
is like Edmund Kean — Olautms, dignilled in his dreadfulness, 

' reminds us of the late John Kemble. Nor defun that these 
similitudes sink tho grandeur of the scene or of its actors; 
for Kean, had lie fought at Troy, small as ho is, would liavi^ 
been a swcc})iug swordsman; and K(*mhl(', with a pair of 
spears, would have hcsui a learful and an effulgent form. Tliis 
is far froiri being their first app(‘arance on any stage ; and 
tlicir parts have always h(*on in deepest tragiuly. IStara are 
they — and never hav(‘ the}" aebsl to empty houses, save to 
those tliomselves liavc^ thiniuTl, making “hiiies through 
largc'st families,” like hurricaiu'S through corn (»r tree's. Si- 
lence I The play is going to Iwigiii ;• for liavkl a solitary 
trumpet — ^Idowii by Seitheby — given to liis hand by Homer. 

“ Now Glancus’ spirit, and Tyelides’ rage, 

Hush’d in tlio van iiifuriato to engago ; 

But ere they cla.sli’<l in arms, stroke tlu’oat’iiing stroke, 
Foremost the son of Tydeus silence broke : 

‘ Who art thou, bravest chief? now first hoheld — 

Thou by no son of mortal iiimild excell’d - 
Thou, whose stern confidence thus rashly shown, 

The vcng(;auce of rny s])ear confronts alone. 

Ill-fated are the sires whose offspring dare 
The rneasuio of their force with mine eompare. 

But if, deseeiuling from Jove’s bright abode, 

Thou tread’st on earth, I strive not ’gainst a god. 

Lyenrgns, Dryaii’s son, of mortal birth, 

Who warr’d against tho gods, soon past from earth. 
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Madman ! who chased through Nyssa’s sacred grove, 

Those who o’er Bacchus hung with nurturing love. 

They, all at once, each thyrsus on the ground 
Cast, as Lycurgus’ ox-goad dealt tho wound ; 

Nor less alarm’d, the god, with headlong leap, 

Fled from his rage and plunged beneath the deep. 

Where, in her bosom, Thetis shelter gave, 

And hid his terror in her inmost cave. 

But the dire hate of lieav’n, and vengeful Java, 

Doom’d him in sightless wretchedness to rove — 

Not long : so swift the stroke of vengeance burst 
On his f)rtmd brow, by men and gods accurst. 

If, th(*n, a god thou art, I shun tliy might ; 

If mortal, now come forth to mortal light. 

(>oAe — and if aught of earth sustain thy breath, 

I’his arm now hurls thee to the gates of death.’ ” 

Is not that nobh^? Nor inu^d yon rnnch lament, boro, that 
you cannot read t he original, if so it be tlnit, like Shakespeare, 
you “liave no Greek for Sotheby is here of himself suffi- 
cient to rais(i your spirit to the height of noblest daring, 
brcfithing doliberato valour, as you turn your wondering eyes 
towfirds tliat otluu’ hero who, Dioined thought, might bo a 
god. So see and hear GlaiKuis. 

IIOMEU. 

Tfl'v S’ vtog’ 

Tt/SiiS>7 //.lyx^vui^ rifi ytnhv i^ulvug ; « 

07» Ttff yivfhj rolti Se xat ^ 

4'iyXAa Tu f^iv r’ uvs/Aog ^atfia^ig otWa. St 9* 

Tv^t^otu<ra (pCiij iaoeg S’ iriytyviTui won’ 

*'ilg avSflwv 9] v fi S’ u^oXvytt, 

Ki S’ iffiXitg Kuu n-a-vra. o^o iv t/S^f 

*IIaiT£/»»jv ysvnjv’ iraXkai St jJevSft; iWfl-iv. 

—VI. 144, 151 

roi’E. 

‘ What, or from whence I am, or who my sire,’ 

Keplied th(3 chief, ‘ can Tydeus’ son require ? 

Tiike leaves on trees, the nice of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race tlie following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are past away. 

P>ut if thou still pei'sist to reach my birth, 

^J’hen hear a talc that fills the spacious earth.’ ” 
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COWPER. 

‘‘ To whom the illustrious Lyciau chief replied, — 

‘ Why asks tlie bravo Tydides whence am I i 
For, as the leaves, so springs the race of man. 

Chill blasts shake down the leaves, iind warm’d anew 
By vernal airs, the grove puts forth again ; 

Age after age, so man is born and dies. 

Yet if intelligence of my <lesceut 

Engage thy wish, a theme to many known,’ ” &c. 

SOTIIEBY. 

“He spake, and Glaiicus answered, — 'Why inquire 
Whence, from wliat race I sprung, and wlio my sire I 
IVIen, like the leaves, that flourisli and decay, 

Itace aft(*r race come forth, and <lie away. 

Autumnal gales here strew with leaves the plain, 

There spring’s soft breath new-robos the branch again, 
s Thus change the vital tides — wave follows wave ; 

TIore life, there death, the cnidle and the grave ! 

But since thy wish, brave chief! my liiu‘.a,ge hear, 

The far-famed race that distant realms revere.’ ” 

Of these tliixHi fine translations of one of the most beautiful, 
because Bible-like, passages in ancient poetry, Sotheby’s is, 
wo think, on the whole, the linest; yet is the original better 
than them all — because more Biblc-likc. I’opii felt the ])as- 
sage when lie said, “ There is a noble gravity in the b(»gin- 
ning of this speech of Glaucu.s, according to ibo true style 
of antiquity. ‘Few and evil are our jlays.' This bcautifql 
thought of our author, whereby tlie race of man are companjcl 
to the leaves of trees, is celebrated by fimionidos, in a lino 
fragment extant in Stobneus. The same thought may he found 
in Ecclesiasticiis, almost in the same words, ‘ As of tlie green 
leaves on a thick tree, some fall and some grow, so in the 
generations of flesh and blood, one coinetli to an end, and 
another is born.*” Pope then says, that the reader, wlio has 
seen so many passages imitated from ITomer by succeeding 
poets, will no doubt be pleased to sec ouc of an anciemt poet 
wliich IToinor has liero imitated ; this is a fragment of Musa^us 
preserved by Clorriens Alexandrinus, in liis Stromata ^ — 

*'0$ V uvra>( xeii (pvXXa <^vii ei^ou^a. 

"t\XXet fAv IV fAtkhvn uXXet Be <pCuf 

*'tis St xcci ytvifi xeei (puXXov iXiffffti, 
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' Who, where, and wlien, was Mtisaeus ? All of him but his 
shining name, wo fear, is in oblivion. Ho was not, as Pope 
thought, anterior to Horner. For while you read Hbmor, 
always remember, as Dr Blair and Mr Henry Nelson Coleridgo 
have told us, that the Iliad is the oldest poetry save tliat of 
the Bible. But if it were not, nobody need steal leaves — or 
images of leaves. For wo all see, lioar, f(.‘el, and know, that 
they are our brethren. Life is a tree — and when all its sap is 
dry, and the last leaf, alias the last man, has dropt sere from 
its last withered branch, then will thooldtniidc itsedf be flung 
into tlio final fire. 

It is pleasant to liear Pope speaking in such a tme spirit of 
the Scriptural simplicity of the old poem. Nor has Ik^ heni 
failed in imbuing witli it his own sounding strain, although 
not to tlie degree one miglit liavc liopod and expected from 
the fine feeling of his illustrations. He makes another remark 
on this passage, which points out in it a peculiar beauty — a* 
beauty appropriate to the person who \itiers it. Though the 
passag(‘, lie says, be justly admired for its beauty in this 
obvious ap])licatiou to the mortality and succession of human 
life, it seems, liow^ever, dt^signed by the poet in this place as 
a proper emblem of the transitory state, not of man, but of 
families, wdiich being, by their misfortunes or follies, fallen or 
decayed, do again, in a happier season, revive and flourish in 
the fame and virtues of their posterity. In this sense, it is a 
direct answer to what Diomed had asked, as weiras a proper 
preface to what Glaucus relates of his own family, wliich, 
having been extinct in Corintli, liad recovered new life in 
Lycia. • 

Cowper lias attempted intense literalness — and lias suc- 
ceeded, perhaps, as far as success w^'is possible. A sliglit 
tinge of beauty is all his version w^ants to bo perfect. 

Sotheby\s verses have that tinge — ^iiot a sliglit one — of 
beauty ; yet are they not perfect — because not intensely 
literal — like Cow'per^s. In Homer, the similitude of men to 
leaves is given in one line, and illustrated in three. The one 
line — as good a one as ever was wiittcn — is the text, the other 
three are the sermon ; and 'tis a better sermon (indepondontl^ 
of its shortness) than any (however long) that we have lieard on 
the subject since Christmas, or indeed before it. But Sotlieby 
confuses text and sermon — and that is a flaw in the integrity 
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of liis translation. Else, 'tis a sweet and solemn discourse of 
most excollent music. But Iiow now ? Wliat is this ? Jfomer's 
last lino is, as it ou^j^ht to be, a piuctical conclusion, almost in 
the words of the text, introduced by an impressive “n?. 

"O; Kv^^aiv yivtii n fiiiv <pvti n S’ a-s’oXinyti, 

But Sothcby, who hitherto has been as simply and severely 
Scriptural almost as lloiiier or Solomon, changes suddenly, 
and without warning, and Avithout temptation — nay, in the 
face of all tcmiptation — into a Christian philosoplier, which 
the son of Seven ^ was not, nor yet the son of David, and 
says — 

Thus change the vihal tides, wave follows wave, 

Here life, there death, the cradle and the grave ! ’* 

Those are lino lines — not weeds, but flowers — ^yct they 
“have no business therc^^ on merits tombs. Was the spirit 
of Soth<‘by not satisfied with the image shown it by Homer ? 
AVliat alliance, in such inspired melancholy mood, between 
the budding, blowing, fading, and falling of leaves, and the 
change of vital tides, and the following of wav(}s on waves ? 
None. Besides, in itself, tlie “ changcj of vital tides is not a 
good expression. It but faintly and obscurely tells of ebb 
and How. Wliile, 

“ IT«re life, there death, the cradle and the grave !” 

though fine in itself, is another new imago still — or, rather, 
two new images. And avc doubt if the latter, “cradle and 
tile grave, bo Homeric, or indeed Cxrcc'k at all. A (fiiristian 
grave is, even in shape, like a Christian cra<lle, only it lias no 
rocking k(?ol — it croaks not, and is still ; hut a heathen, or 
pagan cradle, Ave suspect, Avas most unlike a heathen or pagan 
grave ; and indeed it may be asked, did a cradle ever swing 
to and fro, or motionless contain the infant Diomed or Glaucns? 
Or did they not lie in the same bedAvitli the mother, or nurse, 
sprawling and squalling to the disturbance of deep-breasted 
dames Avho flourished long before the invention of tlioso small 
iiifaiit.irie dormitories, which even the very imps of the heroic 
ages would have despised ? 


^ Seven cities claimed Homer as tlioir son. 
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* What does old Chapman make of this famous simile ? See, 

‘ Why dost tliou so explo!.'e,’ 

Said Glaiicus, ‘ of what race I am ? When like tlie race of leaves 
The race of man is ; that deserves no question ; nor receives 
My being any other breath. The wind in autumn strowes 
Th’ earth with old leaves ; then the spring the woods with new 
end owes ; 

And so death scatters men on earth ; so life ])uts out again 
Man’s leafy issue ; — but my race, if, like thci course of men, 

Thou seek’st in more particular terms, is this,’ ” &c. 

This is good in its own way — rough and racy — but it is 
bfirdly the way of Homer. (Chapman boie makes Glaucus 
somewhat sharp and satirical on Diom(‘d — which, after the 
high hut not undeserved compliment which d’ydidcs had just 
paid him, in suspecting that he miglit be a god, was, to say 
the least of it, neither graceful nor gracious nor grateful in the 
Lycian Prinee. “ That deserves no question ” — is very blunt 
indeed — hooiish — and out of pUu^e, time, and charaeter. 
“Thou seek’st in more particular terms,” is also too toothy — 
and Dioinod miglit liavc turned tlie tallies on Glauous, liy 
liinting tliat, after so many geiieralitii?s about h'avc.'s, a few 
particulars miglit not he amiss; — otherwise, tlie leafy part 
of the passage is well given — the umbrage and tlie bareness — 
in autumn tlie earth wind-sirewn wdth old leaves — the Avoods 
by sjning endowed with new — and “so life puts out again 
man’s leafy issue,” is sudden, short, and strong — and while 
very Chajimauuish not iin-Homeric. 

Wo sliould like to se^ Travers’ translation of tlie Iliad. 
Some tpiotations from it, in Wakefield’s Tojic’s Homer, seem 
to us very good — but Gilbert improves upon most of them, at 
will, and we suspect liis taste in poetics, though we respect 
Jiimself as an ahh^, respectable, and disagroeablo man. 
“Travers,” quoth Gihby, “is beautiful at this place,” and he 
is so ; 

“ Hut soon an infant race adorns tlie trees, 

A race succeeding with the vernal breeze ; 

Thus ago with quick transition glides away, 

And the sons Nourish as their sires decay.” , 

We have just read and rc-rcad, not only Avith uiidiniinished, 
hut Avith increased delight, on each perusal, the Avholc princely 
reply of Glaucus to Diouicd — a speech Avorthy of Hamlet. It 
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is nearly seventy lines long — ^narrative, biographical, and 
liistorical — and full of old traditions — of the wild and wonder- 
ful. ' Till you have read it, you can have no idea — or but a 
])oor one — of tho only genuine Cljiniaera, or of the bold Bel- 
lerophon, 

Ho in whose favour’d birth the gods combined 
All grace of person, and all gifts of mind,” 

tho Joseph of the heroic ages, to whom PraHus, 

‘‘ to whose high command 

Jove gave the sceptre of the Argive land,” 

was as Potiphar, and Antjca, who served fair Dioiie, when 

“ madden’d by Ids charms, 

Clasp’d tlie fair youth in her adulterous arms,” 

as Potiphar’s wif(3 — tho hero, who, when sent to Ly<lia to bo 
slaughtered by the King, proved his imioo(^nce by his valour 
ill killing the Chiinawa, the Solyini, the Amazons, and an am- 
bush of chos(*ii warriors, then married the King’s daughter, 
and swayed ‘‘ half tho sceptre of liis wide domain,” begetting 
sons and daughteis, till he, 

‘‘ for crimes unknown, 

Beam’d, scorn’d of Heaven, th* Aleian wastes, alone, 

And far from man, and friendship’s kind relief, 

Consumed his heart in hopelessness of grief.” 

Tri such a grandsire rejoiced Glaucus — and therefore no wonder 
that he was like a god. And godlike he appears in Sotheby 
— almost as in Horner — for tho translator of Oboron lias trans- 
fused into liis version tlie spirit oft tho strain so wonder-rife, 
and shown us in undimmed lustre tho hero of that old 
Komance, and him too who cxultingly lelates the ancestral 
fame. 

Passing over Diomed’s short and spirited rc]dy, full of tlio 
lieart of heroic hospitality, — the virtue of an age when demi- 
gods passed to and fro over many lands, and there \vas no 
knowing wlio might he tho great stranger seated at the hearth, 
— let ns witness tlie famous Interchange of Armour. 

Now, gentle and generous reader, we liave a question to put 
fo you — did Homer, think ye, mean to say that Jove enlarged 
the mind of Glaucus, or stupified it ? Pope you see, says, 
“enlarged,” Cowpor, “ blinded,” and Sotheby, “ confused his 
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cr/’aiit tliouglit.” What says that fine, fierce, generous old 
fellow, Ciiapnian ? Tiiis, 

CIIArMAN. 

From horse then both descend, 

Join hands, give faith, and take ; and then did Jupiter elate 
Tlio mind of Glaucus, wlio, to show liis reverence to tlie state 
Of virtue in his grandsire’s heart, and gratitude beside, 

The offer of so great a friend, exchanged in tliat good pride, 

Carets of gold for those of brass that did on Dioined shine. 

One of a hundred oxen’s price, the other but of nine.” 

POPE. 

“ Thus having said, the gallant chiefs alight, 

Their hands they join, their mutual hiith they plight ; 
llravo Glaucus then each narrow thought resign’d 
(Jove warm’d his bosom and enlarged his mind), 

For DionuMrs brass arms, of moan device, 

For winch nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 

He gave his own, of gohl divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.’^ 

COWPElt. 

“So tliey -and from their chariots to the ground 
Descending, joined at once both hands and hearts. 

Then Jove so blinded Glaucus, that for bnuss 
I Fe barter’d gold ; gave armour such as cost 
A Imudrcd oxen for the cost of nine.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ They sj)akc ; an<l from their cars down-s])riuging joined 
Hand pleilged to baud, as heart to heart combined ; 

Then as the barter’d gift the Lycian brought, 

’Twas Jove himself ctmfused his errant thought, 

Made him, in blind exchange his ai-ms resign, 

His gold for brass, a hundred l)eeve3 for nine.” 

Did Jove enlarge the soul of Glaucus, tliink ye, or did lie 
take away liis understanding? It is, yon know — or now see 
— a disputed point. Pope thus agrees with Chapman, who 
is at paiws to voAnove all ambiguity, and to explain at some 
length the nature of the motives that inspired Glaucus to 
make the exchange. Chapman, in a note, confesses that 
the text of Homer is liero against him, — “ ‘ Mciiteui adcinit 
J npiter,’ the text hath it — which onely I alter of all Homer’s 
original, since Plutarch, against the Stoics, excuses this sup- 
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posod folly in Glancus. Spondaiuis likcwiRo cncoiiragio" ny 
altoratioiis, which I use for the lov(‘d and simple nobility of 
the free exchange in Glancus, oontrario to othei s that, for the 
supposed folly in Glaumis, turned his chanj;!^e into a proverb, 

‘ p^old for brass/ ** Pope says, that “ the words 
in tlie original, s^sXsro (p^sioccy may be e(pially intorpriiteJ, ‘lie 
took away his sense, ^ or ‘ho elev'ated his mind/ The former 
being ti reflection on Glaumis’s prudence, for making so un- 
equal an exchange ; the latter a praise of the magnanimity 
and generosity which induced him to it. Poridiyry (‘onlends 
for its being nndersfood in tlie Ic-ist way, and Eustathius, 
Monsieur and ]\radamo Daeier, are of the same opinion. Xot- 
wilhstanding, it is certain that Horner uses the saim? word in 
the contrary sense, in the 17th Iliad, ver. 470 of the i»riginal, 
and in the 19th, ver. 137 ; and it is an obvious remark, that 
the interpretation of Porphyry as much dislionours Dif)med, 
wlio proposed tlie exchange, as it do(ss lionour to Glancus for 
consenling to it. However, I have followed it, if not as the 
juster, as the more heroic sense, and as it has tluj nohh'r air 
in poetry/^ This is a gotal note, of Popc/s. Put how does 
the interpretation of Ik)r))hyry dishonour Diomed? Can any 
man of woman born bidieve, for otk^ jnoment, that Dionu'd, 
that Tydides — the son of that Tydeus who fought and fidl at 
Th(‘l)es — at the close of that glorious burst of confidence and 
friendshi]) lea]»t out of his chariot for iho solo pinposu of 
clurating Glancus out of his g(»ldcn arms? An exchange of 
arms was inovitfdde, aiicording to the chivalrous courtesy of 
the heroic age. It is not said which of the two first proposed it 
— doubtless both at once. And was Diomed, s(‘eing, like a 
Tiiodern ]jolitical economist that tin; exehangeabh^ value of the 
arms of his great compeer Avas greater than that (jf his own, 
to have made a backw'avd bow, ami a refusing face', and ex- 
claimed, “No — no — no, Glancus, 1 must not swindle you out 
(»f tliat shiehl, my liomsst fellow^, h\st yaXyM'jiv become a 

piovojl), and Diomed a convertible jii’opcr name with Jeremy 
Diddler.’^ Or, are we to suppose, on the other hand, that 
Glancus, scxnng the comparative meanness and, in a money 
or Galloway Slot viiwv, woithlcssm‘ss of Dioined’s arms, hung 
b/ick Avith bis gohhm shield on his shonkhu-, and, willi certain 
shrugs, said, “ Jj{‘g iiaidon, Diomed, but I liad rather be ex- 
cused, my jewml, fei- I am not so simple as I secmi ; Avith us 
Tis diamond cut diamond ; so, very avcD, my sharp sir, ‘ I owe 
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you one but I am too good a grazier to swap a hundred oxen 
for nine, and you may carry your pigs to another inarki't.’^ 
Glaucus, remember, was a Greek, for his grandsire, B^ller- 
ophon, was the grandson of Sisyphus, who 

controU’d 

In Argos’ depths proud Ephyra of old ; ” 
and we cannot believe tliat he, who was thus sprung 
“ Of earth’s first bloo<l, had titles mauifohl,” 

could have acted like that modern Greek patriot, Joseph 
irurno, wlio flow off at a tangent, wlum he found that, in tlio 
cause of liberty, lie ran some risk of losing the “tottle of tlu^ 
whole,’^ of £44, 5s. 7jd.' Is it credible that Glaucus could 
have? wished to propose a swap with Dionied, on the broad 
basis of so many additional rounds of beef? — that ho and 
Tj'dides should have liigglcd and haggled about the “ ex- 
camby,” as wo say in Scotland, or “ niffor,” like two York- 
shire horse-eoupors ? No, no. We actpiit Diomed of being a 
kite, and Glaucus of being a pigeon. They were both eagh's. 
The one was no more a sharp than the other a Hat — Diomed 
was T\o 11 ookoy W alker, nor was Glaucus a Y okel. In Homer’ s 
day, as now, “a fair exchange was no robbery;” and that, 
say we, is a fair exchange which is made with your heart and 
your eyes op(Mi, wore it even a Number — Current and Double 
and Nox- Ambrosial Niind)er — of Maga for an old almanack. 
Glaucus behaved like a man, a gentleman, a soldier, and a 
prince, as he was ; so did Diomed ; and if Jupiter thouglit ho 
had taken the Lycian.’^ senses from him, tlien Jove was as 
grievously mistaken as over lie was in all the days of his 
life — even as when, on Mount Gargarus, ho supposed ho was 
embraciug Venus, wlicn, in fact, it was hut old Juno. 

But, after all, can the expression in the original, e^sXsro 
(ppsvag, bear a double sense? Gilbert Wakefield, Jilluding to 
the liberal interpretation of Cliapman, Ogilby, tho Daciers, 
Pope, Eustathius, Porpliyry, and tlio “rest,” says, “I wish 
their attempts were more convincing.” Wo have looked at 
the two passages referred to by Pope — and in both the sense 
is, as he says, adverse to tho liberal view of the case ; yet 
Heyno, we xierceivc, has not been deterred, by his knowledge 
of these two passages, from saying, in a note on the wonls in 
question, “ rXa-jzw ^pp£va; Zsy^, antiquo serrnono nihil 

^ Sco Noctf4 Amhrosianoi, i. 228. 
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ampliiis ost, qnam Glauous de majoro armonim pretio prorsus 
non cogitavit; adeo incogi tauter egit, nt decuplo canora 
pare^ Dionicdi, quam ab eo accepcrat/’ ^ It turns out, then, 
on the autliority of Heyne liiinself, wliose Jiutliority as to 
file jncaniiig of words and phrases no scholar disjmtos, 
tliat “ it is all right — nay, that Chapman, in attribut- 
ing intentional generosity to Glaucus, has not even done 
tliat hero justice, for that lie was neither vainglorious nor 
prodigal overmuch ; but in pure forgetfulness of the rehativo 
value of gold and brass, and in simple magnanimity of 
mind, at the moment would liave given Dioiiied his sliiidd liad 
it been “one jierfect chrysolite, nor known that he had le- 
ccived a Hawed Scotch pebble in return. In one word, 
Glaucus was a Hero. Just so, and in like manner, did Diomed 
care nothing, know nothing, at the moment, of the diflerence 
between brass and gold — ^but ho took in the same spirit tliat 
he gave — in the same spirit that his ancestor yEneas had 
given to the ancestor of Glaucus, Bellero])hon, when his guest 
in Argos, “the belt whoso purple broidery glowed " — in the 
same s^iirit that Bellerophon had “ a massive bowl all gold 
bestow’d, eacli Hero mutually feeling that their gifts “wore 
twice blessed,” blessing him that gave and him that received, 
which is the case as 'well when princes give to each other in 
their glory, as when in mercy they bestow a boon u})on the 
poorest of their subjects. 

]\rany a nupposed sharp witticism has been grinned by the 
groundlings against the absurdity of this “ celestial colloquy 
divine ” of Diomed and Glaucus, on thoiscore of its untimeous- 
ness, and of its being out of place — all of which have been 
well answered even by D.acidr (the husband), though he ^vas 
a Frenchman. Consult him and others, if you be a doubting 
or still dissatisfied boy, but first a few words more in your 
ear from old Christopher. The ])ause in the fight — and an 
“ awful ])ause ” there was — though not “ prophetic of its end” 
— was most natural. Did you ('ver fight for half a fonmoon 
in a stone or snow bicker? Well then — were you tiot very 
willing to have a “barley” (parley) for an hour, especially 

1 ** rA«bxi» iib.ire Zilf, means, in ancient speech, notlnnj' more than that 
Glaucus gave no thought at all U) the liighcr value of his armour ; and acted 
80 unthinkingly as to present to Diomed a gift ten times more valuable than 
that which ho received in return.” 
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wjien tlie bicker was likely to prove, at the best, a drawn 
battle, ami the forces on both sides wore drenched, if not in 
^ore, in sweat? And if the dux of tlio rector^s class in the 
Higli School, and the dux of ditto in the Academy, had met, 
by mutual attraction, in tho clear space between the bickers, 
and had aj^reed to discuss their family histories, involving vari- 
ous liigh and lieroic ancestral and hereditary feuds between 
Scotch and English, would you not have listened with all 3mur 
ears and eyes, forg(',tfnl of tho snow or stones at 3^our feet? 
But what are men but children of a larger growth? Wliat 
else were they even in the heroic ages of Gi cccc find Troy ? 

But farther — our dear bo^' — know tliat Poetry possesses 
powers and privi]<‘ges whicli it holds by the tenure of divine 
right direct from Jove. Homer was conimandcr*in-chief of 
bo til armies that fought for Tlion. Yea — even Mars and 
Neptune and Apollo served under him — Juno, Venus, and 
]\Iinerva — and Iris was his aide-de-camp. Therefore lie did 
as he chose with day and night — and there was none to say 
that black was the white of his e^’^e — though the whites of his 
eyes were largo as stars in mist — for Homer, they sav^, was 
blind. The gods took away his sight, but the^' gave liiin in 
compensation tho gift of song. Not that he was so blind, 
either, Jis not to see as far as tlic most l^mx-cj^cd Lycian into a 
millstone. Then, so far was he from being deaf, that, lik(^ Fine- 
ear, ho could hear thii grass growing, and tho dewdi*op slipping 
from the blade. Well knew he the heav^' tread of Ajax Tela- 
mon from the elastic spring of the instej) of the swift-footed 
Achilles. A mile off ccJuld he distinguish tlie feet of Diomed, 

" Brushing with ITasty steps the dews awa}’,” 

from those of Ajax Oiilous, whose feet too were like feathers. 
Thus gifted with linest faculties of sense — though they say ho 
was blind — so was he gifted wdth still finer faculties of soul 
— for it lived in tho purple light of tho World’s (‘arlier Morn. 

Therefore in his own world — that is, tho world of heroic 
i^oetry — Iloinoi* could not offend the gods, from whom all his 
gifts wore derived ; and if so, why should he ofiend men— -or 
rather, why should they offend the gods by daring to find 
fault with tho minstrelsy of him, thoir minister? Or to pick* 
one diamond out of his jewelled crown that, for some thousand 
years, has been like a galaxy of stars — ^the Constellation 
Homer that will shine in heaven till time be no more? 

VOL. VIII. D 
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But wliile Dioined and Glaucus have Leon speaking, or aye 
speaking still, where has been — where is plume-waving 
Hector? Sotlieby shall tell you — and, listening to him, you 
might here almost believe that you heard Homer. 

“ \Vlieu Hector, now no more by war delay’d, 

Had gain’d the Scsean gate and beeclioii shade, 

Troy’s wives, Troy’s daiiglitei*s, girt him, throng on throng, 
Sire, husband, brother, trembling on their tongue. 

Ho view’d, and pitying, bade them heaven implore 
To ward the woo dark-gathering more and more. 

But when the hero came — where, broadly-based. 

Majestic ])orticoes the j)alace graced ; 

Where fifty ch.aiiibers, all of polish’ll stone. 

Each join’d to each, in beauteous order shone ; 

Where the brave race that Briaiu’s wedlock blest, 

Each with his beauteous wife found peaceful rest ; 
iViid ’ncath tbe opposed roofs, one lifter one, 

Tvrelve chambers of Ids daughters l)c;mu’d in stone ; 

Where in the circuit of that court enclosed, 

With tlieir chaste wives, their wedded lords reposed ; 

There his kind mother, ])assing on lior way, 

WJiere fair Laodice’s briglit chamber lay, 

Met her brave son, and clasi>iug to her breast. 

Hung on his hand, and fondly thus addrost : — 

‘ Why has my Hector left the field of fight ] 

Has Creecc around these walls worn down tliy might ? 

Or art thou come with wistful heart cnico more 
Jove on Troy’s saered summit to adore '? 

Stay till I bring tliee here delightful wine. 

To hail great Jove and all the penvers divine ; 

AVine, to war’s wearit;d eliief rcfresliing found, 

Such as thou art — sole guard of all around.’ 

‘ Not now — thou most revered,’ — II kj chief replied — 

‘ Not now, for me, the uoetar-b«)wl provide, 

Lc‘st my strength melt away, dissolved by wine, 

And these uncleanseil hands profane the shrine. 

Not so the votaries to the gods rejjair, 

And stretcli tlifsir blood-staiu’d arms to .Jove in pray’r. 

But tliou call fortli tlie matrons, lead tlie train, 

And with rich incense greet Minerva’s fane, 

And spread tlie veil most prized of all thy store, 

The finest, fullest web her knees before, 
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And vow twelve bulla, all yearlin^rs, all nnbroke, 

Shall hallow’d victima on her altar smoke, 

If the consenting goddess, at thy prayer, 

Troy, and her wives, and speechless infants spare. 

And from the walla of llion turn afar 
^.ITio fury of Tydides, lord of war — 

So hail the goddess : while 1113’' course I bend, 

To learn if Paris at my call attend. 

OI», that now earth would cleave, an<l close his tomb ! 
So dreadful o’er us lowers the impending doom ; 

So on his brow, to Troy, her king, and race, 

(Jniat Jove lias graved a cui*so and de(*p disgrace. 

Yi.‘t might T see him to the grave descend, 

That sight wijuld all my soul’s deep w'oe suspend.’ 

He spake, the Queen rel uruM, and bade her train 
Call forth the matrons of Mii'erva’s fane, 

Then to her fragrant wardrobe bent her way, 

Where her rich veils in beaut.eous order lay : 

Webs by Sidonlan virgins linely wrought, 

From Sidon’s W'oofs, by youthful Paris brought, 

AVhen o’er the boundless main the adulterer led 
Fair Ibden from her homo and nuptial bed. 

From these she chose the fullest, fairest far. 

With broidery bright, and blazing as a star, 

1 )rew forth the ra<liant veil long hid from day, 

Then led the matrons on their solemn ^vay. 

Now, when they came, where, based on Ilion’si height, 
Alinerva’s stately temple soar’d in sight, 

The fair Theanp, bravo Antenor’s bride. 

O’er Pallas’ fane selected to preside, 

The portal to theif entrance widely flung. 

While to their cries tlie dome responsive rung : 

Each haiul was raised, each voice bade Pallas hail, 
When f'lir Thoano took the radiant veil, 

Spread on Minerva’s knees, devoutly pra^^’d, 

And supplicating, thus iiujilonnl her aid : — 

‘ Supi-cmc of goddesses ! Troy ’s guardian, hear I 
Jh-eak into shivers, break Tyilides’ sjiear ; 

I’ronc, strike him liftdess, let the slaughterer fall 
Peueath our sight, before the Seman wall. 

Twelve yearling beeves, whose neck ne’er felt the y'oke, 
Now' hallow’d victims on thy altar smoke, 
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So thou consent, and, at thy votary’s prayer, 

Troy and her wives, and helpless iiifiints spare.’ 

1 But Pallas heard not, as Thoano pray’d. 

Nor llsteuM to the vows the matrons made.” 

What elevation is thus give.n to the eharactcr of Hector! 
and how are our hearts thus interested far more deeply than 
ever in the fate of Troy! We must not say that every toucli 
of these pictures — for there is a beautiful succession of thorn 
— shows the hand of the great master. We rather feel as if 
they were all painted by Nature’s own hand, and we wliolly 
forget Homer. Matrons and maids meet Hector just within 
the Sca?an gate — that is one picture. Hecuba and Laodiee 
come to liini as he reaches Priam’s stately courts — tliat is 
another; and wlicn we think of the colloquy, in such cir- 
cumstances, between such a mother and such a son, no scene 
was over more affecting, or more solemn. Elevated, for a 
time, by the liigh sense of liis sacred mission, above tlicj wanf^i 
and weaknesses of his ordinary humanity, Hector decliiujs tlie 
wdne-eup, almost with disdain, even from tla? ]ionouri*d liaiid 
of Hecuba — nor \vould ho even dare to pour it out, witli those 
horrid hands of his, in libation to the gods — a natural senti- 
jjient often ex]>ress(‘d in ancient ]>oetry, whicdi at all times 
d(j|}i breatlie religion. Am)t]ier ])i(;turo is that of Hecuba 
heading the long procession to the temple of Minerva on 
Ilion; — the uiifoldiiig of the gates anotlK^r; — and anotlicr, tlio 
priestess, Antonor’s consort, Theano, amid all tliosc suppli- 
cants, jdacing the veil 

“ With broidery bright, and hlY'ing as a star,” 

on the knees of the goddess. Ut pietura poesis, indeed; and 
liow instaiitari(M)usly tlnjy brighten and fade ! 

W(; love Hector now, whom bofoie we liad admired, or 
f(‘ared, in fight — and recognis(i him as loving and beloved of 
the gods. Y(;t Minerva liis jnety may not appease, nor will 
Jove save Troy from destruction tliougli liimself luid said 
(here we use Pope), — 

“ You kuow, of all the numerous towns that rise 

‘ Beneath the rolling sun ami starry skies. 

Which gods liave raised, or earth-born men enjoy, 

None stands so dear to Jove as sacred Troy. 
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No mortals m(‘rit more distingnislied grace 
Than godlike Priam, or than Priam’s race, 

Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 

And altars blaze with nnextinguisli’d lire.” 

Hector, liaving doiu^ the work of liis inission, Ixdbro going 
into his own palaces, whore he holieviis is sitting Androinaolio, 
,s(i(dvs Paris tf) reanimate him to battle. Wliat a piotnro of 
the Seducer ! His palace is the most superb of all. 

“ Plann’d by his taste, and by Ids wealth array’d, 

Whore all their art Troy’s craftiest sons display’d. 

Ife found the youth, where, far from war’s alarms, 

He polish’d o’er and o’er his brilliant arms. 

Gave his bright shield and bnaslplate brighter glow, 

And sniootli’d the graceful curve that shaped his bow ; 

While Argive Helen her train’d handmaids taught 
To weave the image by her fancy wrought. 

Hector beheld, ami by just anger inovccl, 

With words of bitter taunt the chief rej)roved.” 

jkipe, who himself, as Lady Mary t(dls us, was not un- 
ambitious of the character of a gay decjeiver, is partial to 
Paris. “ lie has tin; ill fate,” says the author of The Wtpe of 
the Lock, “ to have all liis fine qualities swallowed up in liis 
blind passion. . . . But as to liis parts and lurii of 

mind, I see nothing that is either weak or wicl^^'d, the gen- 
eral manners of tlioso times considered. ... So very 
amorous a constitution, and so incomparable a beauty to pro- 
voke it, might be temptation enoiigli even to a wise man, and 
in som{3 degrees make him deserve compassion, if not pardon.” 
That is all very pretty, Master Pope ; but it was not according 
to the general manners of tlie age for people to run away, like 
Paris, with other men’s wives, especially when, as si rangers, 
they had been loaded witli lionouis by their Inisbaiids, and 
tlioir husbands kings. Hector would not liave done so, 
Master Pope ; rather would Achilles have bathed in fire his 
“ inaccessible hands.” You say it “ is remarkable that 
Homer does not jiaint Paris and Helen like monsters, odious 
to gods and men, but allows their characters such estimable 
qualifications as could consist, and in truth generally do, with 
tender frailties.” Now, we say it is not remarkable that 
Horacr does this, for had he not, there would have been no 
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poem. Tlio female dog would have been flung oaw the wall. 
Neitho/* do we hold with the author of the Moi'al Essay on 
Man^ that estimable qualitieations generally do belong to 
persons addicled to adultery. N(iV(‘rtheless, it is true that 
Paris had some imperfect virtues, and many ]i(!rA;ct ac- 
complishments ; which last were his (diaract(U*. Ih^ had, as 
Pope remarks, “ a taste and a.ddi(;tiou to curious works of all 
sorts, which caused liim to transport Sidonian ai tists to Troy, 
and em])loy himself at hr)mo in adorning and furbishing his 
armour; and now wo are told, that lie assombhid th(} most 
skilful builders from all parts r)f the country, to render his 
palace a complete piece of architecture. This, together with 
what Homer has said elsewhere of his skill on the harp, 
which, ill those <lays, included both music and ])oe(ry, may, 1 
think, establish him as a hd-cspril and a Jhie (jonhisE That a 
^^irbisher and a fiddler is necessarily an (‘stablislunl hel-esjn'it 
and fine genius, we should be slow to admit, even wore lie 
also a master mason ; did we not know that, in Pope’s day, 
the addition of bcl to esprit^ and of fine to genius, was made 
almost exclusively in cast's of the weakest and most wortldcss 
of mankind, provided they wore but lords ; and Paris was a 
juiiico. Paris w as not a cowaixl ; for, had he bctm, he might 
peradventuro have won, but lie could not have retained, the 
love of the sister of Castor and Pollux, and the wife of Meno- 
laus. But l«av(i he ivas not, if Hector was brave. His val- 
our lay in his consciousness of surpassing beauty, find was 
animated, at times, by the blood that galloped through his 
veins in the rejoicing yiower of ])assiop. Homer aUvays paints 
him as the object naturally cmhnved to charm Heloids eyes. 
When first ho comes before us, in the second book, what a 
bright apparition ! 

“ Now front to front, as either army stood, 

Young Alexander,^ bt;autcous as a god, 

Loose from ivhose shoulders tlow’d tlie leopard’s hide, 

And bow and faleliion swung in graceful ])ride, 

Sprung forth, and challenged, as ho waved each speai*, 

The bravest chief to stand his fierce career, 
niin, Meuelaus, him at once descried, 

Oil stalking in the madness of his pri«lo : 

And as a faniisli’d lion, gladd’ning o’er 
A stag hroad-antler’il, or huge inouutaiu hoar, 

1 Paris. 
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Gorges iiisaliato, nor forgoes liis prey, 

Tlioiigh Imuters threat, and circling blood-1 lounds bay ; 
Thus Mtiiielaus’ heart with transport swell’ll, 

Wlicn Ills keen eye th’ advancing youth beheld : 

Death, death, ho deeniM, shall now deform those charms; 
Down leapt, and shook the earth with clang of arms. 

Not Paris thus : his heart convulsed with fear, 

Thrill’d, as he knew Atrides rushing ni‘ar : 

Jfe dared not look on death, but back withdrew. 

Shrunk ’mid his host, and past away from view. 

As one, who, in a wood’s entangled brake. 

Views the roused terror of tli’ uncoiling snake, 

Flies back, while all his limbs Avith hoi*ror start, 

And the jiale idicek betrays the bloodless heart ; 

Thus Paris fled, and ’mid dVo3’’s slielteriT]g band 
Shrunk from the vengeance of Atrides’ hand, 
nini Hector tlnis rebuked : ‘Thou girl in heart, 

Fair but in form, and foul Avith treaclierous art, 

Far better hadst thou ne’er the light survey’d, 

Ne’er clasp’d a female, by tby guile betray’d, 

Thau live ih'Onued, and die without a name — 

A s«,*ornfiil sf>ectacle, and ])ublic shame ! 

Hark ! hoAv the Greeks deride. — how shout in scorn ! 

Lo ! wliom the Graces Avith their gifts adorn. 

Sure — unto him a w'arrior’s spirit given, 
l>y valour to enhance the gift of heaven ! 

Ihit — wert thou, ihistai’d ! thus ignobly seen, — 

So woe-begone, so spiritless Ihj" mien, — 

AV'hen to far Greece, with Troy’s exultant train, 

Tliy streamers sA\vej)ing in their pride the main, 

Thou sail’dst, a sti-auger’s kiiidiiiiss to repay, 

And steal the consor^of the brave aAA^ay ? 

Curse to thy sin?, thy kingdom, and thy raci? — 

Derision to th^'^ foes -th^'self, disgrace — 

Hadst thou Avithstood th’ Atrides, thou hadst known 
IIoAv brave tin? chief, Avhose bride tliou caU’st thy own. 
Nor thee thy lute, nor beauty had aA^•\i^d, 

Nor those fair locks, that deatli in dust had ti'ail’J. 

Troy too is vile, or thou, ere this uiiAvopt, 

Hadst in thy stony shroud inglorious slept.’ ” 


True, as otliorsliiwe said, that guilt nuulo Ihirisipiail before 
l^Tiuielaus ; and that “ consciouco dotli inaki? cowards of us 
all.” Yet Homer bad no moral lesson in view in the Seducer’s 
ilight. For sonio si'duccrs, even worso than Taris, would 
liavo hewed down tlio Spartan king if they could, and not 
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turned tail so ingloriously in presence of both armies. But 
Alexander the Fair was more of a woman^s man than a man’s 
man} and therefore he took to liis heels and fled. Had Mene- 
laus been a sliglit-made man of middle age, and a silly 
swordsman, think ye not that tlie Gay Cruel would have 
killed him ? By and by, when he has recovered his breath, 
his brother badgers him back into a blustering bravery, or 
rather bravadoing ; and nothing will content him but to 
challenge the Spartan to single combat with spear and sword. 
Here Homer again shows the Seducer beautifying himself for 
the fight ; but, in the tussle, ho is little better tJian a great 
girl. 

‘‘Now tho proud Lord of Helen’s peerless eliarins, 

Voung Paris, mail’d his limbs in radiant arms. 

First, on his legs his greaves the warrior boiuul 
With clasps of silver, brightly starr’d around. 

Next, with Tycaon’s armour aptly graced, 

Firm on his breast his brother’s corslet braced ; 

His silver-studded sword atliwai't him shmg, 

Grasp’d the broad shield that far its shadow flung ; 

The helmet clasp’d, where awful o’(;r his head 
The crest’s wide-waving horse-hair terror spri‘ad, 

And brandishing the lightning of his spear 
Eyed mail’d Atrides as the chief drew near.” 

Paris makes, as you know, hut a poor fight of it, and when 
Meiielaus has tlirowu his lance, and liis sword is shivered, and 
the fear-chilled challenger has him at his mercy, why, instead 
of going in^ lie liangs back, ajiparently, witli his hands in liis 
breeches' pockets, till the “ Strength of the People grasps liis 
cas<][ue, and drags him towaids the Greek side of tho ring, 
half-strangled, 

“by the lace that bound 

The helmet’s ckisp the tender neck around.” 

Venus, thou knowest, fair reader, mindful of Mount Ida and 
tho golden apple, cuts tho string in twain, and wafts him to 
his palace in a dense veil of darkness, 

“ And gently laying on his peaceful bed, 

Sweet balms, distilling fragrance, round him shed.” 

Helen, “with sweet reluctant amorous delay,” following 
^ Menolaus. 
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lirim from the ramparts, and half ashamod, yet “ nothing loth,’' 
in daylight, to the dismay of the doubting Madame Dacier, 
commits an additional sin against Menelans — wliile \vc, in 
spito of Sotheby, persist in dropping tlio curtain. Yet in spite 
of all tliis discomfiture, the Seducer is soon as insolent as if 
ho liad never been drubbed ; and after tlie disgraceful truce- 
break, when Antenor counsels the restoration of Helen to her 
lord, 

“ Ho spake, and Helen’s youthful consort rose, 

Ami dared with .scornful words tlie chief oppose : 

‘ 111 suits my oar thy speech,’ ” &c. ; 

whilo old Pi-ifim, “ we.ak well-meaning man,” like Eli of an 
older day, gives in to tlui beautiful piolligato. Wherever and 
whenever Paris appears, lie is always true to his character. 
Who 

“ Couch’d behind the stone, in darkness laid, 

That ca-st o’er Hus’ ancient tomb its shade I” 

who “ arcliM the elastic borns,” till the arrow pinned to earth 
the foot of Diomed ? Paris : 

“ Then loudly laughing, with contemptuous pride, 

Tjoapt from his amhusli, and (‘xultant cried, 

‘ Y(',s, thou art struck ; not vain my arrow sped, 

Would it had pierced thy heart, and left thee »l(iad ! 

Then had our liost, now shuddering at thy might, 

As she-goats dread a lion, breatlied from hglit.’^ 

But Tydeiis’ dauntless son, tlius scornful said, 

‘ Vile bowman ! slanderer ! girl with glistening braid. 
Come front to fi’oiit, in arms my force assail ; 

Then shall thy bo^^^J nor shower of shafts avail. 

AVhat ! hast thou scrc'itcli d my foot 1 Is that thy joy ? 

So wounds a woman, or a feeble boy. 

Weak is the weapon in a hand like thine ; 

Ear otiicr, far, the wound that waits on mine,’ ” &c. 

Such is the character, and such the exploits, of that bd- 
esprit and fine genius ” — Pope’s favourite and Helen’s — Paris 
— yot as well supported throughout as either that of Hector 
or Achilles. Ho reminds one of that gay insect-image in the 
Castle of Indolence, 

“ As when a hiirnishM fly in jirido of May.” 

He is a beautiful serpent. We might apply to him Words- 
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worth's rich description of the Anglo-American soldier, Ruth’s 
seducer, who, in his civilisation, was yet a savage. 

He was a lovely youth. I guess, 

Tho Panther in the wihlevness 
AVas not more fair than he ; 

Ami when he chose to sport and play, 

No Dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon tlie tropic sea.” 

The Panther in tlie wilderness Homer knew, and he paints, 
as wo have se(3n, l*aris in a pantlun s hide ; nor do wo doubt 
that he also knew tlie dolphin — the very doljdiin on whoso 
back Arion harped — the original of him whose image on l]i (3 
bottom of that famous howl, like a ‘‘spirit from tlui vastydeep," 
has so often hade cheer Christopher and the Shepherd, “ and 
tliey were cheered,’' at the Nuctes Arnbrosiaiuc. Homer, 
liowever, likmis not Paris to pauthm* or dolphin, as AVords- 
worth has heantifiilly likened his poetic sedneor, a kindred hut 
still bl ighter and far holder sinner ; but he likens him, in his 
pomp and pride, to a still nobhw creature, thehorse — ti; (jraro; 
otto; — no such steed as was bestridden of yore by that tailor 
(one of the Place’s iniglity ancestors) thundering to Brent- 
ford — or by tlmt famous train-hand captain knight-iirrant to 
AA^are — or by ]\Iaz(‘j)])a homo naked by living whirlwind to 
tho cliicfdums1ii[) of the Cossacks, — but a shiny-sided snorter, 
, “ Far descended from the propliet line,” 

— blood untainted tlirough all Ids sires and darns, from him 
whose neck was clothed with thunder, and who cried among 
Ids enemies — Ha ! lia ! AV\i wish p^e had room for the Gr eek. 
But turn it up in your llomer.^ 

CHAPMAN. 

“ Aud now was Paris come 

From liis high towers, who made no stay, wlien once lie had jmt on 
His ricliest armour, but Hew forth, the flints lie trode ujion 
Sparkled witli lustre of hi.sarnis ; his long-ehh’d spirits now flowed 
Tlie liigher for their lower ebb. And as a fiir steed, proml 
AVilh full-given mangers, long tied up, and now (his head-stall 
broke) 

He breaks from stable, runs the field, and witli an ample stroke, 
^Measures the centre, nciglis, and lifts aloft his wanton head ; 
About his shoulders sliakes his crest, and wliere he hath been fed, 


^ VI. 5U0*. 
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Or in sonio calm flood waali’d, or stung with liis high flight, he flies 
j\iiiongst his females, strength put forth his beauty beautifies ; 
And like life’s mirror bears his gait ; — so Paris’ son the Tower 
Of lofty Perg;jmus came forth, he show’d a sunlike power 
In carriage of his goodly parts, addrest now to the strife,” &c. 

SOTIIKTir. 

“ Nor Paris linger’d ; T>iit in mail array’d, 

Whost; brilliant liglit the warrior’s ])ride display’d, 
llnsli’d through the streets- ;is when a stall-led steed, 

Swift, as he snaps the cord, from bondage freed 
Strikes with rt^somiding hoof the earth, and flies 
Wliere s[)road btifore liim the wide champaign lies ; 

Seeks the rememberM liaunts, on fire to lave 
Jlis glow'ing limbs, and dash amid the wave ; 

High roars his crest, and tossing in disdain. 

Wide o’er his shoulders spreads the stream of mane. 

And tierce in beauty, graceful in his sjieed, 
b’lies, ’mid the steeds that w’anton o’er the mead : 

Not otlierw’ise, from Troy’s embattled height, 

Tn pride of youtli, in pow er of mailed might, 

Exulting, on, impatient of <h*lay, 

Bright as the sun, young Paris s})ed his way,” &c. 

COWPEll. 

“ Nor Paris now delay’d, but clad in arms 
Of brightest lustre, wdiig’d his rapid course 
Through the wide (fity right tow’^ard the liohl. 

As wdieu some eouiv<y3r, leaving far behind 
I lis broken coni, on sounding lioofs escapes ; 

To lave, as oft, in sliding waters smooth, 

All joy lie flies , or with exalted neck, 

AVide-floating mane, and ])liant limbs, to seek 
In wxdl-known haunts his felh>ws lost so long ; 

So clad in sun-bright arms, from ilium’s licights 
Down flew the joyful Paris ; soon he came 
AVheiv, after swetitesl colloquy, though sad, 

AVith Ills Amlroinaclie, the godlike chief 
Ills brother st<»oil,” &c. 

A^rgil, yon know, in tho Eleventh Book of the iEneid, has 
boriowod lloiuoi’s Horse, misapplying the image from Paris 
to Tiirinis, and also marring its majesty ; Tasso, too, has tried 
liis htiud npon it, and eliivalrously ; and so have so many otli(‘r 
/-•rdSa/xo/, that wm e we to transcribe, in parallel passagiis, all 
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their descriptions, Maga would be Ticighing like a Sporting 
Fillj. SufKco it to say, that Sothchy, as you may see, is 
superior to them all — that Ids copy is ecpial to the original pic- 
ture. llis version — do not stare, nor let that surprise you — 
is at once litoral and free — at once metaphrase, paraphrase, 
and imitcation — the throe heads under which Drydon says 
all translation may be reduced — atid hen? wo have the “ Tria 
junctain uno,** one of those “ speciosa miracula*^ which genius 
only, guided by skill and scholarship, can perlorin. 

But wo must say farewell, or fare-ill, to Paris — remarking, 
as the glittering pageant disappears, that other bright hnt 
disastrous liglits seem ever dazzling upon and aronnd him, in 
the Iliad, coming uncertairdy from aHir, and not all evoked 
hy Homer ; for we dream of his shepherd life on IMonnt Ida, 
bt^fore he voyaged fatally to (Treece, or Troy was beleaguered 
— of his famous Judgment delivered amid the divine air 
breathed from the three naked goddesses — of his hiimhlor 
rural loves by Ovid sung — witness OtCnone and many a name- 
less weeping mother ere she was a wife — ot his pugilistic 
exploits among the shepherd- swains, for example, Dares 

Solus qni Paridem solitua contendere contra ; ’* 

and last of all, ere closed “ his strange eventful history,” wo 
think we see liim, while Apollo guides the shnit, sending 
Achilles liimsolf to the shades. For wc hear Ovid speaking 
through llryden, — 

“ He said ; and allow’d from far the blazing shield 
And sword which hut Acliilles iione could wield ; 

And how he moved a god, and mow’d the standing field ! 

The Deity liimself directs aright 

The envenom’d shaft, and wings the fatal flight. 

Thus fell the foremost of the Grecian name, 

And he, the base adulterer, boasts the fame ; 

A spectacle to glad the Trojan train, 

And please old Priam, after Hector slain. 

Tf hy a female liand he had foreseen 

He was to die, his wish had rather been 

The lance and double axe of the Fair Warrior Queen.” 

Nor less dazzling than Paris is his Paramour. Her beauty, 
like that of Paris, was her fatal dower. 'Tis not so said by 
Homer, that we recollect ; but the fame was, that she was of 
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the seed of that Celestial Swan. Time touched her not ; for 
at the end of twenty years* residence in Troy — where she 
was received but coldly at court — slie was bright as on the 
eve when, in Cranae’s Isle, she first surrendered h<‘r cliarnis 
1o the Eoyal Slicpherd of Mount Ida. Beauty is felt intense- 
liest when it is most pernicious. Sin, crime, and wickedness 
set off its charms to llicir utmost witchcraft ; witness Web- 
ster’s Vittoria, tlui Whit(5 Devil of Corrombona. Now Helen 
was the White Devil of Troy. She was so, though it is true*, 
at the same lime, as Pope says, that Hoimu* did not paint her 
“ like a monster, odious to gods and men.*’ She was no 
monster at all — but a miracle. She was not odious to gods and 
men — b(jtter for them had she been — but she could move tlnmi 
Jill with her litthi finger. She shone — a Sin. For sin is soft 
and sweet, and blight and fair — and so is ushered into pala(?es 
and temples, and sets them all on fire. Why, Helen still 
loved her husband Menelaus, even when lying dissolved in 
the arms of her seducer Paris. Was not that amiable ? Soon 
as she saw her Spartan, whom she had chosen, in lior virgin- 
ity inviolate by Tlioscus, from among a crowd of kings, to bo 
her rrapaKoIrrig, entering the lists against her d njan, 

why her poor, dear, weak, female lieart Hew again to the 
broad Ixjsom of her lawful wedded lord, and she yearned once 
more to be an honest woman. AVas not that amiable? AA'^o 
defy you to hate her, whom oven Hector and Homer loved, 
and all the bright butt(Tflies and grey grasshopper® on the 
plain or in the town of Troy. 

She walk’d in beauty like the night 

Of elondless climc»aud starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet ill her aspect and her eyes.” 

Yet was slu; plague, pestilence, and lingering death. But 
try not to withhold from her your admiration — ^y'our love — for 
’twill b(^ all in vain — and should you say you do, you will 
mendy be a liar. For there is another Sin (nay blush not), 
not like Homer’s Helen, who haply, after all, was but a 
sliadow— but with a “brow of Egypt,” “comely, though 
black,” — a living, breathing, burning, flesh-and-blood Sin — 
whom this very night you will visit, “though hell itself 
should gape, and bid you hold your peace ” — and who with 
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smiles and tears, and a showery something, shining deep 
down and far out of her lustrous and troubled eyes, will, ere 
sunrise, have sworn your soul to irremediable misciy, beyond 
tlio salvation of poiiitenco or remorse, and for ever within the 
damnation of despair. 

But, meanwhile, turn your eyes on Homer’s Helen. See 
her at the hour when Iris, in disguise of Ijaodice, summons 
her to behold the single combat between her - Seducer and 
her lawful Lord — 

“ Tlic goddess found beneath her palace-roof 
Fair Helen, weaving the refulgent woof, 

Charged with the fortunes of the chan'g(?ful field, 

Where Greece and Troy commingled, shield with shield, 

And as she imaged forth the fate of arms, 

Join’d to destructive war lier matchless charms.” 

Sec her attended by Clymcno and yEthra, wallcing resplen- 
dent to the Seman gale, where “iii peaceful leisure sate” 
those hoar chiefs Thymetes, {ind Pantlious, and Clytiiis, and 
TiUmpus, and Antenoj’, and Ucalogon, and Nicedaon, once all 
great men of war, but now” “garrulous as grasshoppers.” 

They seem’d like shrill Cicadie that prolong 
III summer bowers their sweet and tender song ; 

And as they saw ascending to the t(>\ver. 

Fair Helen graced with beauty’s winning ])u\ver. 

Each to the other whisper’d, ‘ such, such charms 
* ]te])ay the toils of Greece and Troy in arms ! 

8ucli arc the beauties that, admired above, 

Lure by celestial grace the goeJs to love : 

Yet thus, so graced, let Ileleii sail afar, 

Nor leave to us and ours eternal war.’ ” 

Or SCO her now” — blushing find abashed — or rather pale and 
piteous, “ w”ith heaving breast and soothing speech ” coufi'ss- 
ing to Hector, even in presence of her para-moiir, and in midst 
of all her maids, that she is the “ curse and scorn of llion I ” 

“ My brother ! hear me ! Ilion’s curse and scorn ! 

Oh ! that the hour which saw my natal morn 
Had seen me whirling in the tempest’s blast, 

On the wide ocean, or bleak mountain cast ; 

That 1 had perish’d then without a name, 

Ere witness’d deeds that brand my front with shame 1 
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But — since the gods thus doom’d it — oh ! that heav’n 
Had to these arms a hniver chieftain given, 

One who had heart to feel, and shame to bear 
Tile killing words that thrill his soul with fear. 

But Pju’is, now, and aye, to reason blind, 

Must reap the harvest of a wavering mind. 

Yet, here, my brother, on this couch repose, 

Here loose awhile the yoke of galling woes ; 

Woos that on thee the crime of 1 felon draws, 

And Paris, traitor to Jove’s holiest laws ; 

We, whose recorded guilt all men among 
Shall pass from age to age in deathless song.” 

Ay — now she is all that is good — for she is standing by 
the sido of Hector, and witldn the awful shadow of tlio virtuo 
of “tliat godlike man.” Yot another hour, and slio shall burn 
to lie this very night in her Paiis’s bosom — as she did tliat 
forenoon she had wept o’er her faithlessness to her JMenedans. 

“Oh! that I never had been born!” is now tho 
that storms her soul. “ Oh! that in thy arms I might lie for 
over!” will, ere midnight, “possess it wholly.” Paris is a 
cowjird, she feels ; for now she sees far above her liead the 
waving crest of "Kxro^og dvo^o^6voio» But what will slic care for 
the cowardice of tlio craven, when “tho curled darling” of 
Venus again lays his licad “ insupport ably ” on tho dcdiglit of 
her delighted heart? She seems to herself to scorn Paris, 
now “ traitor to Jove’s holiest Laws.” But even should tho 
traitor visit not lier couch tins night, Diono shall S(Mid a 
dream tliat, unscared by the Thunderer, will “lap her soul in 
Elysium.” See — through all lierspcecli — sincere thongli slio 
seems to herself to be — haw she tampers with lier conscience, 
and upbraids the heavens. “ The gods have doomed it.” And 
worse than foolish w^ould it be — it would be impious — tliat tho 
fair fatalist should struggle against Jove. 

Are we too hard on llolcn ? Alas ! wc bi'gin to feel “ her 
conjurations and her mighty magic,” and sorceress as wc still 
know her to be in our wiser mind, our lieartis almost willing 
to regard her with pity, even as a weeping IMagdalcne I 
Grief, and shame, and remorse — if there bo not repentance — 
bedim and bedew her pernicious beauty ; nor does illustri- 
ous Hector scowl now upon lier on whom, fatal though she 
was, he had never scowled before, but utters for her relief 
those touching words — so beautifully given by Sotlieby — 
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tlio words of ancient date ho thus translates ” — and they are 
at once light and music — “ kind as thou art I ” 

“ ‘ Kind as thou art,* illustrious Hector said, 

■ Urge not my stay — nor temptingly persuade. 

Onward I speed to front the desperate fight, 

And succour Troy, tliat claims her Hector’s might. 

Thou Paris urge, let Paris rouse to fame. 

And join me, while those walls my presence claim.’ ” 

Or SCO lier — licar her — at the last Lament over the body of 
Hector the Tamer of Horses — and incthiiiks, gentle reader, that, 
higli-souled though thou be, 

“ As Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
scarcely wilt thou withhold thy lingering reluctant forgive- 
m-ss from one who, in goddess-doomed infatuation, set the 
brand of her beauty to the. towers of Troy. 

“ ‘ Hector ! to Helen’s soul more loved than all. 

Whom I in llion’s halls dare brotlier call, 

Since Paris hero to Troy his consort led, 

Who in the grave had found a happier bed. 

’Tis now, since here I c:ime, the twentieth year. 

Since left my land, and all I once held dear ; 

P>ut never from that hour, h.*is Helen heard 
I’roni thee a harsh reproach or painful word ; 

Piiit if thy khidreil blamed me, if unkind 

'I'he Queen e’er glanced at Helen’s tickle mind, — 

F(V' I’riam, still benevolently mild, 

TiOok’d on me as a father views liis child, — 

Tliy gentle speech, thy gentleness of soul, 

Could by thine own their harsher minds control ; 

Hence, with a heart by torturhig misery rent, 

Tliee and my hapless self I thus lament ; 
h’or no kind eye in Troy on Helen rests, 

Put who beliolds me shudders and detests.’ ” 

We have almost gone to the last of all the Iliad for this most 
alfecting spcccli. How natural it is that such feelings should 
ilow from Helen’s lips, wlien they are thus listened to in con- 
junction with that soothing speech of Hector, addressed to her 
a few weeks before I Let the poor wretch have the benefit of 
“ the natural tears slie shed,” even though ’tis not unchari- 
table to believe tliat “ she wiped them soon.” Paris, in tliat 
hour at least, had no place in her humbled heart — and as 
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Troy was soon to fall, and “the whole inhahiters perish,*' 
or be carried into captivity, what mattered it if they from 
whose beauty came that fatal overthrow, wandered about joy- 
lessly together in the disastrous twilight, 

“ While peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade ? ” 

But let us return to the living Hector of the Sixth Book. 
Tie has now fulfilled his mission, and done all his duty to the 
State, and his “ mighty heart " is free now to turn towards 
his own house. 

“ ITonie now I haste, revisiting in Troy, 

My wife, my household, and my infant hoy, 

Whom — now foredoom’d to hlcM;d on Phrygia’s shore, 
Haply their Hector shall behold no more.” 

With swift foot he has gained his stately palace, hut finds not 
her whom ho seeks ; for, 

“ She with her babe and nurse that mournful hour, 

Wal,ch’d, steoj/d in tears, on I lion’s topmost tower.” 

“ For, when ’twas widely briiite<l Troy had fled, 

An(l Grecia to those walls the battle led, 

Tliy wife, where llion’s tower o’erlooks the fight, 

With her loved child and nurse flew wild with fright.” 

The meeting is well managed by all tlic translators; but 
WO must confine ourselves to Sot hob \\ • 

“ Swift as the wind, impatient of delay. 

Through Troy’s pit)ud streets the cliief retraced his way ; 
And now arrived, wlu^e to the battle-plain 
The Scycau gate recjiU’d his steps again ; 

Ills rich-dower’d consort from Eiition sprung, 

Who erst held sway Cilicia’s sons among ; 

And from for Thebes, and Hypoplacia’s grove, 

Led the fair virgin to her Hector’s love. 

Before him came — and wdth her came the maid, 

On whose fond breast their child was softly laid — 

Their only child, and lovelier in their sight, 

And fairer far than Hesper’s golden light. 

From famed Scamander Hector named the hoy, 

But proudly called Astyanax by IVoy, 

In honour of his sire, whose single power 
So oft had turn’d the fight from Iliou’s Tow’er. 

VOL. VIII. E 
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And now the father, bending o’er his child, 

Eyed him iu silent joy, ami sweetly smiled. 

The while Andromache, dissolved in tears, 

Unrig on his hand, and ])OurM forth JiII her fears.” 

'What a disUnctiou, with what a dU’fcvence, we at once 
and already between Helen and Andromache! No babe lies 
on the bosoni of the once Spartan Queen, Barren is the 
adulterous bod, and never more shall she beliold tlie face of 
her far-off Henniono. Sucli njofliers forget ihoir cliildren. 
Not “ wild with affright,’^ but almost eager to Ixdiold tin* show, 
had moved Helen in her transcendent beauty towards the 
lists, where her paramour and her husband might be about to 
die of mutual w*ounds — proudly conscious, no doubt, all the 
while, of its power, ev(m over those ancient “ Grasshoppers,’' 
nor lotli, after Paris liad been rescued, t«) show lier gratitude 
to his guardian goddess by fullest ohlalions at lier sliriiie. 
But Andromach(‘, liad she soon Achilles in the remotest part 
of the sa.me Held with Hector, would have sunk into the 
earth. Yet that gentle Lady for Astyanax would have been 
bold as a lion — and would liave sliielded liiin with her bosom, 
without any slirieks. Look on her, liio chosen of the Piiiico of 
Troy — the loveliest, wo ween — in her sorrow-shaded state- 
liness, of all the Trojan dames whose', garments sweex) the 
ground — eie long, in the sack of the city, to be sadly soiled 
with ruefnj dust. She shines not from afar like tlio resplen- 
dent Helen ; hut as she approaches, deeper settles down into 
your lioart ilie looks of the wife and mother, the loving, 
lovely, and btdovod ! Homer sayte not one single word about 
her being heautiful at all ; for 'twas needless to tell future 
ages that the Defender was to a “ radiant angel linked.” 
They have all known well that Andromache was at that liour 
fair as the Lily of lljo Field — ere fear fell on her, briglit as the 
Rose of fhe Royal Garden. Simple they have seen Jicr as one 
bearing water from the well — ^yct majestic as tlio daughter of 
a Queen, which she was, the Queen of Ciliciau Tlicbe, whoso 
throne Achilles overthrew. 

The above is Sotheby^s — and it is beautiful. We liave not 
•room to print, in comparison, the parallel passages, in full, 
from all the other great or good translators. But w^e must do 
so with a few of their most touching lines. And first, lot us 
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look at tlio imago of the star — and tho two lines of tho 
original, in whicli it is enshrined, 


Ilufo* iiT/ t^ov<r v>;^r/3v aSrue, 

uya^rtjTOVf uXiyxtov xttXao, 

—VI. 400. 

Chapman writes, 


“ She ran to TToctor, and with her 
Tender of heart and hand, 

Her son, home in his nurse’s arms, 

AVJiore like a hcMvenly sign 
Compact of mail}” goI(h‘n stai*s 
The [irincoly child did sliinc.” 

That is good — hut the touching (i])ith(its, araXiitp^om, 
ayarriTov, are all left out — unless itid(?od “ lendcjr of heart 
and liaiul ” ap[)ly to tho child — whicli seems doiihtfiil — for 
porliaps they apply to Hie inotlior. “ Like a hoaulifnl star/^ 
whicli is all that iroiiier says, Chapman has, in the intensity , 
of his sense of beauty, expanded into a lustrous line, which 
we print hero as if it wore two — 

Compact of many golden stars, 

TJie jiriucely cliild diil shine.” 

And he has our forgiveness. 

Old Ilohhes, whose bare and bald version is sometimes 
strangely illuminated by sudden gleams of natural inspiration, 
says,— 

“ Now TIector met her with their little boy, 

That in their nurse’s arms was carried ; 

And like star upon her bosom lay 
llis beautiful #.iid shining golden head.” 


He, too, omits tho three epithets — though “ little” is endear- 
ing; but the rest is exquisite. Hobbes’ pliilosopliic creed 
was, of all frozen and freezing creeds, the most selfish; but 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 

and the old childless metaphysician — he was upwards of 
eighty, we believe, when be translated Homer — is vivified 
into a Man and a Father. Dry den says, 

“ The royal babe upon her breast was laid, 

Who, like the morning star, his beams display’d.” 

He, too, leaves out the three endearments ; but he alone of 
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all tho translators, gives *Exr6^/3jjy, which is finely Englished, 
“ tlio roj^al babe.’* lie is also good about the star. 

Pope says, — 

“ The nurse stood near, in whose embraces press’d, 

His only hope, hung smiling at her breast, 

Whom each soft charm, aiul early grace adorn, 

Fair as tlie new-born stiir that gilds tlie morn.” 

This, in itself, is not undelightfiil ; but far loss delightful 
than the lines in Homer. ‘‘ In whose embraces press’d,” 
is a needless departure from the Scriptural simplicity of gcr/ 
“ only hope,” belongs not to the ‘hinticpie Bi)eech.” 
‘‘ Each soft charm and early grace,” is but pretty ; and 
“gilds tho morn,” is an execrable libel ou Homer — a lie — and 
worse, pure nonsense. 

Cowpor says, — 

“ The virgin-nurse, enfolding in her arms 
His yet unwean’d and helpless little one, 

Fair as the star of morn.” 

We love that, for tho tendernesses are almost all there ; and 
“ virgin -nurse ” lets us know tliat Androinaclie fed Astya- 
nax from lior own “ fragrant bosom,” for wliicli wo believe 
she is priTiised by Taiisillo. Hrydon, Pope, and Cowper, 
all call tho star “the star of morn;” and, though lloiner 
does not say so, wo believe it was, — for we think on the 
morn of life. 

Sotheby, as may be seen also above, says, — 

t 

“Before him came— and with her came the maid, 

Ou whose fond breast their child was softly laid — 

Their only child, and lovelier in their sight, 

And fairer far than Hespor’s golden light” 

Tho second line is simple, but not so simple as tho original, 
which it might easily have been ; the next is vmy good. By 
tho by, a spirited critic in the Kdhihurgh Rr.ricw (in an article 
in wliich ho speaks justly of the “ aenfeness, vivacity, and 
elegance” of Mr Ibiiiry Coleridge’s “ introdnetion to tlie 
Study of the Greek Classical Poets), says erroneously, speak- 
ing of Sotheby’s translation of this passage, that there is 
great poverty in the simple announcement, “ (’ame with her 
infant on the nurse’s breast,” as a version of tlio two Greek 
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lines we have quoted above. The ingenious critic must luive 
been drearning or nodding ; for jio such words are in Sothoby. 
The “ only/' “ lovelier/' and “ fairer," must also be added to 
another simple announcement — the true one; and then, 
tliongh the version hardly does justice to the exquisite beauty 
of the original, it is freed from the critic's objection. Stop — 
wo find we are in the wrong. The critic in the Edinburgh 
may have taken the line from “Specimens of Translation," 
published by Sotheby, before the great work — the whole of 
the Iliad — and Sotheby may have improved the line objected 
to, perhaps at his suggestion. If so, we kindly bt'g our inge- 
nious brpther’s pai’don — but bating to blot out, we proceed to 
Andromache’s address to Hector. 

CUArMAN. 

“ O noblest in desire ! 

Thy mind inflamed with other's good, will set thyself on fire ; 

Nor pitiest thou thy son, nor wife, who must thy widow be ; 

If now thou issue —all the field will only run on thee. 

Better my shoulders underwent the earth than thy decease ; 

For then could earth bear joys no more, then come the black 
increase 

Of griefs, like Greeks on Ilion ! Alas ! what one survives 
To be my refuge 1 One black day bereft seven brothers’ lives 
By stern Achilles. By his band my father breathed his last ; 

Jfis high-wall’d rich Cilician Thebes sackt by him and laid waste, 
The royal body yet he left unspoil’d — religion charm’d 
That act of spoil, and all in fire he burri’d him complete arm’d, 
Built over him a royal tomb, and to the monument 
They left of him th* Oreades, that are the high descent 
Of segis-bearing Jupiter, another of their own 
Did add to it, and set round with einis, by wliieli is shown 
In theirs the barrenness of death ; yet miglit it serve beside 
To shelter the sad monument from all the ruffinous pride 
Of storms and tempests used to hurt things of that iioifie kind. 
The sliort life yet my mother lived he saved, and served Ills mind 
With all tlic riches of tlie realm, wliicli not enough esteem’d, 
lie kej)t her prisoner, wliom small time but much more wealth 
redeem’d. 

And she in sylvan Hypoplace Cilicia ruled again, 

But soon was overruled by death. Diana’s chaste disdain 
Gave lier a lance, and took her life ; — Yet all these gone from me, 
Thou amply remler’st all, thy life makes still my father’s be, 
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My mother, brothers, and beside thou art my husband too, 

Most loved, most worthy. Pity then, dear love, and do not go ; 
For thou gone, all thc^se go again ; pity our common joy, 

T^est of a fatlier s patronage, the bulwark of all Troy, 

Thou leavs’fc him a poor widow’s charge — stay, stay then in this 
tower, 

And call up to the wihl fig-tree all thy retired power. 

For there the wall is easiest scaled, and fittest for sui-jirise ; 

And tliere tlf AJaces, Idomen, th’ Atrides, Pionied, thrice 
Have both survey’d and made attemjit, T know not if induced 
By some wise auguries, or the fact was naturally infused 
Into their Avits or courages.” 


DRYDEN. 

“Thy dauntless lieart, which T f<u*esee too late, 

Too daring man, will urge thee to tliy fate. 

Nor dost tliou pity, Avith a jmrent’s mind. 

This helpless or[)han, Avhom thou leav’st behind ; 
Nor mo, the urdiap]>y ])artner of thy bed, 

Who must ill triumph by the Gn;eks be led. 

They seek thy life ; and, in unequal fight 
With many, Aviil oppress thy single might. 

Better it Avere for iiiiserahle me 
To die, before the fate AAdiicli I foresee ; 

For, ah ! Avhat comfort can the Avorld bequeath 
To Hector’s Avidow, after Hector’s death ! 

Fteinal sorrow and perjHdual teai’s 

Began my youth, ami Avill conclude my years : 

I have no jiarents, friends, nor hrotiiers left ; 

By stern Achilles all of life brueft. 

Then, Avheii the AA^alls of Tliebes he ov'erthrew. 

His fatal liaud my royal father slew ; 

Tie sIcAv JCetiou, but despoil’d liini not, 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 

Arm’d as he wa.s he sent him whole bcloAv, 

And reverenced thus the manes of his foe. 

A tomb he raised ; the mountain nymplis arounc! 
Enclosed, Avith ydanted elms, the holy ground. 

IVIy seven brave brotliers, iu one fiital day. 

To death’s dark mansions took the mournful way ; 
Slain by the srime Achilles, Avhilc tliey keep 
The bellowing oxen and tlic bleat ing sheep. 

My mother, Avho the royal sccpti-c sway’d, 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. 
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And hither led ; but, hence redeem’d with gold. 
Her native country did again behold, 

And but beheld ; for soon Di.ana’s dart, 

In an unliappy chase, transfix’d her heart. 

But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone, 

My parents, brothers, and my lord, in one. 

O, kill not all my kindred o’er again. 

Nor tempt the ilangers of the dusty plain, 

But in this tower, for our defence remain. 

'i'liy wife and son are in thy ruin lost ; 

This is a liusband’s and a father’s ])ost. 

The SccTan gate commands tlie plain below ; 

Here marshal all thy soldiers as they go ; 

And hence with other hands, re])el tlic foe. 

By yon wild fig-tree lies tlieir chief ascent, 

And thither all their powei*s are daily bent. 

Tlie two Ajaces liave I often seen. 

And the wrong’d hiishand of the Spartan rpicen ; 
With him his greater brother ; and, with these. 
Fierce Diomede, and bold Meriones ; 

Uncertain if by augury, or cliance, 

But by tJiis easy rise they all advance.” 

rorR. 

Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run 1 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and sun ! 

And think’st thou not liow wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, ahel])les,s orph.m lie ! 

For sure such courage length of life denies ; 

And thou miiJ-X fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 

Greece in lier single heroes .strove in vain, 

Now hosts oppo.se thee, and thou must bo slain ! 
Oh grant me, gotls ! ere Hector meets his doom — 
All I can ask of Heaven — an early tomb. 

So shall iny days in one sad tenor run. 

And cud with sorrow\s as they first begun. 

No parent now remains uiy grief to share. 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care — 

The fierce Achilles wmj)p’d our walls in fire, 

Tiaid Thebe waste, and .slew my warlike sire — 
His fate compassion in tlie victor bred — 

Stern as be was, he yet revered the dead ; 

His radiant arms jireserved from hostile spoils 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile ; 
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Then raised a mountain where his bones were bum’d 
The mountain nymphs tlic rural tomb adorn’d, 

Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 

By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell, 

In one sad day beheld the gates of Hell, 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 

Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled ; 

My mother lived to bear the victor’s bands, 

The Queen of Tlypoplacia’s sylvan lands, 

Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again 
Her pleasing empire, and her native ])lain. 

When, ah ! oppress’d by life-consuming woe, 

Sl»e fell a victim to Diana’s bow ; 

Yet while my Hector still survives, 1 see 
My father, mother, bretliren, all in thee ; 

Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if niy Hector fait 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share — 

Oh ! prove a husband’s and a father’s care. 

That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 

Where you wild fig-tree join.s the wall of Troy, 

Tliou from this tower defend the important post ,• 
There Agamemnon points his tlreadful host, 

That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain. 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given. 

Or led by liopes, or dictated from Heaven ; 

Het others in the field their arms em\)l(>y — 

But stay my Hector here, and guaijiil his Troy.’* 

1 

COWPER. 

“ All ! doom’d ! Thyself the victim of tby own 
Too daring courage ! Pity of tby boy 
Thou feel’st not, nor of me, tby widow soon ; 

For soon the whole united Grecian host 
Will overwhelm thee, and tliou must be slain. 

Earth yield me, then, a tomb ! for refuge else 
Or none so sjife have I, — thenceforth forlorn 
Of all defence, since father I have none. 

Or mother’s genial home to shelter me. 

Achilles, when be sack’d Cilician Thebes, 

And filled her lofty domes, my father slew ; 
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lie slew Eiition ; but a deceut awe 
Forbidding him to bare a royal corse, 
lie burii’d him witli his arms, lieap’d high the soil 
Tluat hides the urn, and the Oreades, 

Jove’s daughters, circled it around with elms. 

My seven brothers, feeding in the field 
Their flocks and herds, all perished in a day, 

For dread Achilles found and slew them all. 

My mother, whom in all its green retreats 
Ilypoplacus obey’d, when, rich in spoils, 

The Conqueror steer’d his gallant bark to Troy, 

Came cajjtivo iji the fleet, but, ransom’d hence 
At countless cost, revisited her home. 

And, by Diana pierced, at home expired. 

All these arc lost, but in thy wedded love. 

My faithful Ifcctor, I regain them all. 

Come then— let pity plead ! to spare thy boy 
An orphan’s woes, and widowhood to me, 

Defend this tower, and where the fig-tree spread.*? 

Her branches, station thy collected force ; 

For there Idomeneus, the King of Crete, 

Tydides, either Ajax, and the sons 
Of Atreus, thrice with their united powers 
1 lave press’d to seize the city, whether taught 
By some interpreter of .signs from ITeaven, 

Or prompted by remark and self-advised.” 

SOTIIEDY. 

“ Too rashly bold, thee, sole defence of Troy, 

Thy brave right*h-rm and fearlessness destroy — 

Fails then thy chih^a father’s heart to move I 
Fails then thy wife’s unutterable love? 

Thy wife ! — no more — Greece aians ’gainst thee her force ; 
Thy wife ! a widow on thy blood-.stain’il corse. 

Ah ! reft of thee, be mine the wish’d-for doom 
To hide my anguish in th’ untimely tomb ! 

Ah ! reft of thee, no hope, no solace mine. 

But grief .slow wearing out life’.s long decline. 

No mother waits me, no comsoling sire, 

The hapless victim of Achilles’ ire. 

Ere from the sack of Thebo.s the chief withdrew, 

His ruthless rage my sire, Eiition, slew, 

Yet fear’d to spoil, but honouring, on the pyre. 

Him, with his aims, consign’d to feed the fire ; 
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Tlieii heap’d on high the cartli, wliose funeral mound 
With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads crown’d. 

They, too, in one fleet day all breathless laid, 

Seven brothers sunk at once in Hades* shade. 

These, *mid their cattle on the pasturing mead, 

Achilles’ fury doom’d at once to bleed. 

And here the conqueror, ’mid liis plunder’d store. 

From Ilypoplacia’s groves my mother bore ; 

Then, richly ransom’d, back restored again, 

Too soon to ])eri.sh, by I^iaua slain. 

Yet thou, my Hector ! thou art all, alone, 

Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one. 

In pity guard this tower, here shield thy life, 

Leave not an orphan child, a wi<low’d wife. 

There, by the fig-tree, ])lant thy war array, 

Where, easiest of ascent, to Troy the way. 

Thrice have the boldest chiefs that spot assail’d. 

And thrice the e/Forts of the boldest failM : 

Th’ Atridaj, either Ajax, Tydcus’ son, 

And Crete’s fierce king, there led their warriors on, 
Whether by seer forewarn’d, or martial art 
There mark’d out Ilion’s vulnerable i)ari.” 

Let us tiy old Cbapinaii in this passage by the principles 
by which he fells us he was guided throughout his transla- 
tion, and wo shall not withhold from him here our admiration, 
lie demands the right of “periphrasis or cireumlociition ; ” and 
sayeth, “ always conceiving liow podantical and absurd an 
afl’ectatioji it is, in the interpretation of any author (much mojv 
of Homer) to turn him word for woid ; wdien (according to 
Horace, and other best lawgivers tp translators) it is the part 
of every knowing and judicial interpreter not to follow tlie 
number and order of words, but tlio material tilings them- 
selves, and sentences to weigh diligently ,■ and to clothe and 
adorn tliem with words, and such a stylo of oration as are 
most apt for the language into wbicb they are converted.” 
This and nnich more to the same purpose (which much 
olTeiidctli Pope) sayetli this fiei*ce old Trojan — nor shall wo 
at present gainsay liis creed. Let us therefore try liis deeds 
by his doctrine ; and, doing so, we declare at once that liis 
version is a noble one. • The first words addressed by 
Andromache to Hector are worthy of liis wife : “0 noblest 
in desire 1 ” and here they may even be the true meaning, 
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for anything wo know to the coiitnivy, of Aa//x&Pi£. The 
socond line expresses, by a bold and bright periphrasis, the 
scnso of Jlouier. pitiest llioii iJiy son nor wife,” is 

good as good may be ; and so is ‘‘ all the field will only run 
on thee.” Deadly fear breathes in tliein, and they are 
Homeric. “ lletter my shoulders underwent the eaith than 
tliy d(JCcaso,” though quaint, smells strong of tlui Greek. 

“ The black increase of gihifs l/^e foes on lium,** is Chajimaifs 
own, and airecls the imagination, though wo cannot call it 
natural. Yet natural it may be, nevertludess — although it 
did not occur to the heart of Homer’s and Hector’s Andro- 
mache. Chapman, it will be observed, in tlie narrative, puts 
the death of her brothers before that ol'lier fatlier, contrary to 
the original. No groat loss in that, perhaps — and as little 
gain. The funeral of Eetion is grand; and wo see wdiat 
(hiapman meant by the privileges he clainKMl as a translator 
in what ho adds to the work of the Oreads, ’flioy planted • 
elms round the tomb ; but he adds, out of his own heart and 
Tiraiii, fiery and fertile, 

‘‘ by which is shown 

In theirs the barrenness of death ; yet might it serve heside 
To shelter the sad monument from all the ruflinous pride 
Of storms and tempests used to hurt things of that noble kind.” 

Sentimental and stately — yea poetry — yet witbal, metliinks, 
more than Amlromacbe was likely to have thought of saying 
to Hector. Yet, had Homer made her say it, wo do not 
tliink wo should have blamed him, and tliercfore wo do not 
hlame Chapman. The, lines about Andromache’s mother 
seem rather unintelligible, and ruinhlc along like an old crazy 
cart. Tlion comes the I'est of translators — the two lines 
crowded witli holy Avords : 

uTtto trv fint itrffi vcorvm 

‘IlS'e Kaffty^/nrof^ ir'u M fAot 9ra^etKeiTri:. 

—VI. 429. 

Chapman has certainly rendered them well — better, as wo 
shall see, than Pope or Cowper. “ Thou art my husband too,” 
corresponds exactly with the Greek wmrds, and the same tlieir 
position at the close of the line — a beauty not found in ahy 
of the other translations. “Pity our common joy” is ex- 
tremely tender — and so is “ lest thou leave him a poor 
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widow’s charge.” Throiiglioiit the whole of Chapman’s 
English there is an earnestness — a beseeching and iiiiploiing 
aflectionatoness, wliich is also, though otherwise, breathed 
over all Homer’s Greek — and therefore, without farther re- 
mark, we conclude as we began, with praise of the version — 
and request you to admire it along with us, and not to be 
offended by its oddnesses or additions, or “ periphrases or 
circumlocutions ” — for, were jmu to do so, and Cliapman’s 
ghost to overlioar you, it would call you “ a certain envious 
windsucker.” 

Dryden’s version, though in the simpler lines it loses not a 
little of the simplicity of the original, does not depart far from 
it ; and throughout there is such an easy and musical flow, 
that we are almost willing to accept it instead of tliat simplest 
strain. Better it were for miserable me,” is extremely 
toucliing ; though Dryden had not much power over the 
pathetic, 

“ Eternal sorrow and peipotual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my years,” 

have a truly tragic sound j and they have inlluencod Pope in 
this part of his paraphrase. Eetion’s slaughter and funeral 
are nobly given ; and true to the picturesque of old Homer 
are the verses, 

** A tomb ho raised ; tlie mountain nymphs around 
Endosed, with planted elms, the holy ground.” 

And how stands Dryden “ The Test?” 

“ But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone, 

My parents, brothers, and my lord, in one.” 

Admirable — but of tliese lines a word or two lier(.‘aftcr. 

“ 0 kill not all my kindred o’er again,” 

seems to have been suggested by Chapman, and is afterwards 
copied by Pope. It is not very good ; for not very natural in 
fe(‘ling, and rather unnatural in expression. A lew other flaws 
in the diamond we see — but it is a diamond — and almost of 
the first water. Lot us do justice always to Glorious John — 
thougli in his strength he is too often a wilful transgressor. 

TIad Horner’s Andromache never spoken in the simple strain 
in which, thank Heaven, she spake in the Sixth Book of the 
Iliad, Pope^s lovely lady of that name would liave been 
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allowed by all to liavo uttered much natural pathos in the 
speecli, which had then been not a paraplirastie translation 
from the Greek, but an absolute inspiration in English; and 
grcjit had been the glory of the bard of Twickenham. Eor 
the lines are beautiful. But hero, if anywhere, was Pope 
bound by the most sacred considerations to have adhered 
to the words of Homer, that all who might ever s])eak the 
English tongue niight have known how, thousands of years 
ago, that high-priest of nature inspired, in the hour of tiial, 
the lips of a 'J'rojan princess pouring out the lieart of a 
mother-wife to an heroic husband issuing to battle — the 
defender — if not the deliverer. In the tirst four lines Pope’s 
Andromache, utters three or four interjections, exclamations, 
or interrogations — Homer’s Andromache but onci — Aa//x&\/f. 
Po2)e’s Andnnnache thinks first of herself and child — or cliiefly 
so — for ‘‘ whither dost thou run,*^ is but faint; and worse, it is 
not “ all one in the Greek.^' Homer's Andromache thinks 
first and solely of Hector — (pOlffn cs rh gov thy courage 

will be thy death! Pope’s Andromache is almost verbose — 
“Ah! too forgetful,” &c. — “and think’st thou not,” &c., 
words, however, which we condemn not ; but Homer's Andro- 
iiiache piteously upbraids Hector that he will not have juty — 
cj 6 ’ iXta/^sis. yhe asks him not, as her Shadow does in Pope 
— why? nor exclainieth she ah! but passionately tells him, 
for she sees it, that ho will not pity — for his courage she 
sees has killed 2)ity, even for llaida vr,^iu^'>Vy xcti i'/x* r//x/xo 5 ov 
—Hector's Andromache here 2>utting their boy first, as was 
natural — but Pope’s Andromache putting herself first — not 
uniiatural cither j^erhajis, yi cornmou cas(js, but assuredly so 
in that of the wife of ''EKro^og dvd^o^ovo/o and of the waving 
crest. Tlie next four lines of Pope are glowing and fine ; 
but in them he reverts to the strong words gs ri gov 

/u>svoG, which “ shine well where they stand” in Homer, but come 
in here flat, comparatively, and aro unnecessarily ex])anded 
into a sort of moral a2)othegm, or general reflection on the 
danger of too much courage, wdiich is a sorry substitute for the 
Homeric — “ Thy courage will be thy death.” Homer's Andro- 
mache says to llector, that “ soon the Greeks will kill thee, 
all rushing upon thee at once.” Pope's Andromache says,* 
alas ! wdiat at length may bo seen in lines seventh and eighth 
of the translation. Let us not, however, fui-tlicr compare tho 
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two Anelromaclics, lest the comparison slioukl seem invidious ; 
but merely complain of “ 0 grant me Gods ! ” and ^‘all I can 
ask of ITeaven,” as untrue to iho siinjdc pathos of the origi- 
nal — and the two lines which follow as untrue to the sense, 
though in themselves iinobjectionahle. “ I have neither father 
nor mother,** is all Ilomor makes Andiomache say next ; and 
out of that sciipture Pope makes her s}>in — 

“ No parent now remains my grief to share, 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care.” 

The next fifteen lines are narrative — and Pope lias, wo think, 
on the whole, given them more than well — limdy ; and through- 
out his translation, he has felt that Homer made Andromache 
speak with composure of “ sorrows long ago,” at least of sor- 
rows tliat had been well-nigh forgotten in Hector’s love, and 
that only now again came upon her in her dread of his death. 
That narrative over, Andromache turns to Hecloj’ in that most 
beautiful biust of affection, which has lujen for ever conse- 
crated to tears, and which wo have chosen, in our critical 
capacity, to call the Test. Alas ! the Pope is not infallible ; 
for he fails where Homer and nature demanded that he should 
have been victorious over all hearts. 

“Yet while my TTector still survives, I see 
My father, motlicr, brethren, all in thee ; 

Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

^Oiice more will perisli, if my husband fall.” 

The first two lines are almost, but not quite perfect — for wo 
miss in them the two endearing words that, to lIcctor*s ear, 
must liavc been flie most aflectiyg of all — the words that con- 
clude the two most comprehensive lines ever love breathed — 
cra^axo/Vyj;, “ and thou art my blooming spouse I ** 
While the last two lines — which contain the word desiderated 
in its proper place, “husband** — are too ingenious by far, and 
copied injudiciously from Chapman and Hryden, and, after all, 
liker Abraham Cowley than Dan Homer. Tlic rest of Andro- 
inacho*8 speech is, with the exception of the first two lines of 
it, well done ; and the two concluding lines, thougli not in 
Homer, make an affecting and a natural close, and may be 
‘more than forgiven. 

Cowper at once seizes, grasps, and expresses the passion of 
Andromache. “ Ah 1 doom*d I ** is the very word — the sound 
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and sense — so seorncth it to us — of AoLi/iovts. Or is it — In- 
fatuate ? Fopci^s “too daring Frince^’ is good — but lliis is 
far better — ^followed as it is by “ victim of tby own too daring 
courage,’^ wbicb, iliougli inferior to tbo Gieok, is forcible. 
“ Fity of tby boy tbou feePst not, nor of ino tby widow soon,’^ 
IkS all tliat could be desired — and is Tloirier’s, Androinacbe's, 
and Nature’s self. Ho — nearly — are tbc twolin(‘S tbat follow. 
By Hoi mu* all tins is said in three lines and a ball’ — by Foinj 
in eiglit — and by Cowpcr in live. Having ibus started in 
])()wer — and with tbo true lieart of tenderness — bow does 
Cowpei* continue to faro? Well — tbongb not so wtdl. “ Earth 
yield tik' then a tomb,” is far better than Foj>o’s “ () grant me, 
gods,” &e. ; but “ refiig'o else or none so safe have I,” is, 
tbongb simpb‘, somewhat tame and cold ; nor is “ Mother's 
genial homo” entirely to onr liking for ‘irorvia TIio 

In’story given by Andromacb(i of her parents is ex(]uisit(^ — 
especially’ the lines describing Eetion's fumu’al. Tliey ar(3 
bideed very nobb; in Cowpcr — ecpial to iboso in Ilomer. Not 
l(*ss so is tlic slaughter of the Seven Brothers. But how doth 
Cowjier conquer tbo two immortal liiK'S, and redneo tbeiii 
under the English yoke ? llovv stands lie the Test;? 

“ All tlioflo arc* lost — but in tliy wedded love, 

]\ly laithful Hector— I regain them all.” 

Hero the meaning, tbo f(3eling, the passion is doubtless trans- 
fused into a comprehensive power of “English undcdiled.” 
I'Ue lines arci good and great lines — and wortby'^ of Cowper. 
But Hoitior’s, tliougb Hot greater — not so gr(*at — aro hotter, 
for there is a tenderness^ in the words ho puts into Andro- 
mache's lips, wbicli surpasses all other merit. Cowpor says 
“ all these arc lost ; ” but Iloiiicr gives us “ all these ” them- 
sclves — over again — and in a heap — at once suoccssivo and 
clustering 

■ Kelt VOTViCt 

*IlJi xatrlyvTiTos^ ffv Si fAot SotXs^og ^a^ecxotTtif. 

No otlier words under the sun can make amends for the want 
of tbese — the eye must see, the ear must hear them, from 
Andromache's looks and lips — else neitlier lier heart nor 
ours can bo satisfied nor have any rest. “ Come, then, let 
pity plead,” is good — but too modern ; Homer does not say 
“let pity plead,'’ but, “ come now, take pity upon us,” which 
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is infinitely fuller of prayer, and therefore more natural in 
Andromache. All the rest is what it ought to be — except, 
perhaps, the last lino of all, which appears pedantic. As a 
whole, however, the translation is, to our feelings, better than 
Pope’s. 

Sotheby manifestly ft*els the force of the first words of Andro- 
maclie’s .address to Ifector, but ho lias not felicitously trans- 
fused them into his version, which is, indeed, awkwaid and 
tautological. “ Sole defence of Troy,” is not in the original ; 
yet that here matters little or nothing, for such ITcctor was, 
.and therefore w.as The Boy” called Astyanax. Still, Sotlie- 
by should not have said so here, because Andromache docs 
not ; and, .as sure as Homer is now in heaven, did Andromache 
say all, and no more, that was right. But “ brave right arm 
and fearlessness destroy,” is positively bad spoalcing and bad 
writing; whereas fdiffu <ss to erhv is positively 

good spe.aking and good writing — we defy tlio tongue of 
woin.an, or the pen of m.an, to spe.ak or write better at such a 
pmeture. The four following lines are not much better — and 
they cannot be much worse. The repetition of the word 
“fails” is form.al ; .and “ uuuttcr.ablo ” is unnatural. The 
repetition of the word “wife ” is also form.al ; and as no such 
word .at all is hero in llomer, it is insu(lbr.ablo. “Blood- 
st.ain’d corse ” is a voluntary commonplace, to the use of which 
WG c.an conjecture no inducement. “ Greece .arms ’gainst 
thee her force,” is but tolerable. “ AVish’d-for doom,” is but 
so-so ; and “ to hide my anguish in th’ untimely tomb,” is 
not excellent In the Bible, it is said that sinners will call 
“ upon the rocks to cover tliem,/’ that is, to hide them, from 
the eye of God. But Androimiche did not wish her anguish 
to be hidden — for the sorrow of a widow is not shame. She 
siinjdy wished herself to be buried — to bo insensate earth — 
X^ova, du/Asvai — as Wordsworth’s bereaved lover s.ays, in equal 
passion — 

“ Rolled round in c.arth’s diurnal course, 

With rocks, and stones, and trees ! ” 

What she said — so should have Sotheby. “ Ah, reft of thee,” 
is also unhomerically, if not anti-homerically repeated — repe- 
tition being, it would seem, in the eyes of Sotheby, a strong 
secret — ^in ours a patent weakness. 
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“ No hope, no solace mine, 

But grief slow wearing out life’s long decline.” 

is in itself good, because drearily expressive — but it wants 
the touching simplicity of Androniache^s own words. 

“ The hapless victim of Achillea’ ire,” 

seems superfluous — for we have in addition, with about one 
line intervening, 

“ Ilis ruthless rage my sire Eiition slew.” 

The next twelve lines are as good as can be — as sonorous as 
rojie’s, and as simple as Iloiner’s. How beautiful the picture 
of a Hero’s tonib ! 

‘‘ Then heap’d on high the earth, whose funeral monml 
With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads erown’d ! ” 

Look at rop«‘’M lines — and you see they are loo ambitious — 
Sotlieby’s are pundy Honnu-ic. Now for the — ’J' kst. Yes! 
Sot]i(d)y lias stood it with liigli aid — and is triumpliaiit. 

“Yet thou ! my Hector! thou art all alone, 

Sire, mother, uretuuen, uusbanu, all in one!” 

TiOt ten tliousand Translators try it — and not one will surpass 
— not one will equal — Sotbeby. True, that be is indebted 
for tln'se two exquisite lines almost entirely to Hryden. But 
liow could be help that? John was before William. Tbero- 
foro, all that William couhl do was to study John ; and, if 
j)Ossil)le, to polish up John, with the lino feeling*fingers of 
the soul, to uttermost perfection. Bopo tried to do so, and 
failed. Cowper proudly shunned competition, and gave the 
difliculty the go-by. Soihoby, by simply changing “ my 
parents ” into “ sire, mother,” and “ lord ” into “ husband,” 
and leaving alone and out the two false, lines that follow, lias 
given us Homer — and notliiiigbut ITomer, the Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, and it is a true Bill, unlike some otb(?i s avo could 
mention, and may Avell bid dclianco to farther reform. The 
rest is all good — but not perfect. “ In X)ity guard this 
tower,” is nearly wluit it ought to bo ; but Aiidroinacbe 
says, 

“ Come now, have i)ity, and take your station on this tower,” 

which is more teiidoily beseeoliing; and she does not sny, 
*‘hcro shield thy life,” though we pardon Sotheby for making 
VOL. Vlll. F 
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her say so, as beyoral flonbt that thought was in lior lioart, as 
indeocl it betrays itself in licr alTIictecl words. Yet terrified as 
sbo was, SoUieby knows as well as wc do that Andromaclio 
would not, could not, bavo wounded Hector's cars with sucli 
syllables as “shield thy life." They would have made his 
crest shiver — and dimmed the shine of his golden helmet. 

“ Leave not an orjdiau child, a widow’d wife,” 

is faultless — and thus have wo a few lines almost suffieient of 
tlicmselves to redeem all sins citlier of omission or commission, 
which in this versio]i, we fear, .arc neither few nor feeble. 

This speech of Andromache li.as been subjected to some 
severe, and not very decorous criticisms by great authorities 
— one of wliom is Dryden. “ Andrornaoln'," sa3\s he, “ in the 
midst of her concernment and fright for Hector, runs off Ikm* 
bias to tell him a story of her ])edigre(',, and of the lamentable 
dc.atli of her father, her mother, .and her seven luothcrs. The 
devil luas in Hector [wo fear Christopher North sometimes falls 
into imilation of John Diyden] if he knew not all thin matter^ 
for she had been his hedfelhm for many years together ; if lie 
kn(‘,w it, it must then be conf(‘ss(‘d that Homer, in this long 
digression, lias ratln^r given us hi.s own ehai’.acfer [wh.at cha- 
racter is that? of an old prosor in Ids dotage?] tli.an that of 
the fair lady whom ho paints. His dear friends the commen- 
tators, who never fail him at a pincli, will needs excuse him, 
by ni.aking the present sorrow of Andromache to occasion the 
remembrance of the past; but others think that she had 
enough to do witli that grief whicli now oppr(issed lier, with- 
out running for assistance to her family." Tliis is sorry stuff; 
Bl.'ickwood-Mag.azineish, and Hdiilhurgh-Heviewish, in tluur 
less li.appy hours. Homer's “ d(*ar friends, the commentators," 
were in the riglit. Yet was lloiner at no pinch. Sorrow 
evokes shadows of sonow from the tomb, and they conuj 
trooping like gliosts. Pope answers Dryden w(dl, too, wlien 
ho says, “ that nothing was more natural in Andromache than 
to recollect lior past calamities, in order to rcpiesent her pre- 
sent distress to Ifcctor in a stronger light, and then her utter 
desertion if ho slionld perisli." And we ask, what al thong! i 
.Andromache “had been Hector's bedfellow for many yciirs?" 
Never before bad sbo been so inspired with those monrnfnl 
memories as now ; for they were standing together, husband 
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and wife, as it were, in the shadow of death. And then it is 
that the soul rc-sees tho past, and prophesies tlie future — 
both black. To borrow Dryden's hold phraseology — “ What 
the devil would he have made Andromache say?’^ Nothing 
so persuasive, by a thousand degrees, to Hector’s heart. 
Devil take it, is it not natural for a wife, wluin in her misery 
beseeching her husband not to go to death, to remind him of 
what he lias forgotten — the miseries she had already sullered, 
ere she saw his dear face — miseries huge find wild — yet 
though Ossa-and-Pciion-like in tliemselves, as mole-hills to his 
slaughter under the spear of Achilles? Achilles I ay, that 
was the dreadful vision ever before her eyes. She knew imt 
— how could she? — that he was sitting sullen at his ships. 
Or if she did, might not the glaring linn come leaping from 
his den ujion Hector? We could say much more for Andro- 
mache ; but, haply, this is suflicient from Chrislopher, tho 
Defender of the Faith. 

Allow us to say shortly two other things : one from Pope — 
one from ourselves. First, these dreadful stories of Andro- 
mache’s again bring the absent Achilh^s before us- — into the 
lieart of the i)Oom. Second, they must have delighted tho 
listen('rs to the gieat Aothog^ for wlio in tho heroic; ago was 
like A(;hill(‘s ? And tln^y delight tho listeners still, as they 
See tho golden helm of the Son of Thetis refulgent through 
tho mist of years. 

Allow us to say shortly two other things — botli from our- 
selves. First, wo defy you to imagiiu; human language, 
simpler in style, more direct to tho juirpose of the i)assion, 
more prose, and less poetry, than all that Andromaelu; uttcirs, 
wh(5n Hecjtor, and Hector alone, is in her cpuiking heait. 
Look at the; Greek words — in their strength — and you will 
feel it to bo so. Translate them into verses in prose, and they 
will readjust like some of the most pathetic verses in the old 
Testament — or the New — say the story of Josc'ph and his 
brethren — or David and Absalom — or the Piodigal Son, or 
oven some still morc^ .affecling narrative. All great })oets, in 
Jill ages, have always, on all great occasions of all great 
passions, thus greatly written ; and Words\vortli — though, in 
saying so, he said nothing new, yet something old that this 
ilowery age of ours had, when first ho began to flourish, 
foolishly forgotten — was therefore greatly light when he 
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called on all students in poetry to know that its language was 
common to pj oso, in its foundations, and likewise in its super- 
struct\ires, except wlien — and then ho told us, wisely and 
well, what the exceptions are, and illustrated the principles 
on which tliey occur to the inspired, in much of his own 
life-ennobling and immortal song. Second, see how Andro- 
mache adlieres in lier passion — it is the passion of fear 
— to its two objects — Hector, Achilles. Her soul for a 
while undergoes absorption. From that unendurable agony 
it seeks esea{)e into the memory of past miseries, in which 
the Destroyer, slaying and slaughtering her kith and kin, is 
yet far ofl^ — liis image is far off — from her husband. While 
she indulges in the distress of that dismal dream, there is to 
her relief in its worst horrors — for all th(3 while Hector is held 
alive to her side, and hopes come to her, out of the murders 
she narrates, tliat lie will shun the murderer. These hopes 
not only sutler, but ])orsuade her to Sjieak more freely — fully 
— if you will poetically — about the persons, places, and things 
that pass before her imagination : Jim* Seven Brothers slaugh- 
tered while temding their flocks and herds ; her Father slain, 
burned in all Ids arms, and buried beneath a mound, which 
the Oreads, daughters of /Fjgis-bearing Jove — she calls them 
so — crown with elms ; her IVIother ransomed, and again reign- 
ing, find by Diiiiui smitten, — till Andromaclie being enabled at 
last, by the truce ailbrded by fancy to the teelings that at fij st 
W'cro like U, Uill her, to indulg(* in the tenderness of aifection, 
then it is, and not till then conldit have been, that her whole 
lovo-cliarged heart elliises itself in one hnrst of divinest delight, 
!is from li])s to which we may think <vvo see the colour coming 
back, and tliomselves cpiivering no more, is poured that 
utterance, — 

aTct^ <rv ftoi Iftn Ararr,© koI rrorviu. 

'llSk xot^/yvy, Taffy tv it /jloi D-aXe^o; ara^uxolTyiff. 

What says majestic Hector to his Andromache ? Thus : — 


“ Thy cares are all mine also. But T dread 
The matron’s scorn, the brave man’s just disdfdn, 
Should fear seduce me to desert the flelil. 

No ! my Andromache ! my fearless heart — 

Ale rather urges into foremost tight, 
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Studious of Priam’s glory and my own. 

For my proplietic soul foresees a day, 

When Ilium, Tlium’s people, and himself 
.1 ler warlike king shall perish. But no gri(?f 
For Ilium ; for her people ; for the king, 

My warlike sire ; nor even for the queen ; 

Nor f(jr the numerous and the valiant band, 

!My brotluirs, destined all to lick the grouiul. 

So moves me, as my grief for thee alone ! 

Doom’d then to follow some imperious Greek, 

A weeping captive, to the distant shores 
Of Argos ; there to labour at the loom, 

For a task-mistress, and with many a sigh, 

But heaved in vain, to bear the ponderous urn 
From lly])ereia’s, or Messeis’ fount. 

Fast flow thy tears the while, and ;is he eyes 
That silent shower, some passing Greek will say, 

‘ '.riiis was the wife of Hector, who excell’d 
All Troy in light, when Ilium wjis besieged.’ 

While thus he speaks, thy tears shall flow afresh, 
The guardian of thy free<lom, while he lived 
For ever lost; but be niy bones inhumed 
A senseless store, or o’er thy parting cries 
Shall pierce mine ear, and thou be dragg’d away!” 

SOTIIEHr. 

“ J [cctor replied — ^ These all, O wife beloved T 
All that moves thee, my heart liave deeply moved : 
Yet more T dread euch son of Trojan birth, 

More Ilion’s da^^ies whose raiment trails on earth, 
If like a slave, where chiefs witli cliiefs engage, 

'riio warrior Hector fears the Avar to wage — 

Not thus my heart inclines. Far, rather far, 

First of Troy’s sous, I lead the van of Avar 
Finn fix’d, not Priam’s dignity alone 
And glory to uphold, but guard my oaaui. 

I know the day draws nigh when Troy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation jierish all ; 

Yet, less -- forebodings of the fate of Troy, 

Her king and Hecuba, my peace destroy ; 

that my bretliren all, the heroic band, 

Must Avith their blood imbrue their native land,— 
Than thoughts of tliee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragg’d by the grasp of war in chains aAvay, — 
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Of thee in tears, Leneatli an Argive roof, 

Labouring reluctant the allotted woof, 

Or (looin’(l to di-aw from Tlypeivia’s cave, 

Or from JNbissi-is fount, the measured Ava,ve : 

A voice will then be heard that thou must henr 
‘ See'st thou yon ca])tiA^e pouring tear on tear ? 

Lo, I lector’s wife, the hero bravest far 

When Ti*oy and Orccce roinul Tlion clash’d in war.’ — 

Then thou with keener anguish wilt deplore 

Him whose cohl arm can free his wife no more : 

But first, may Earth o’er me her mound uju’ear. 

Ere 1 behold thee slaved, or see tliy tear !’ ” 

Wo hositato not to say tliat ('owper's version is perfect. 
Uncfjiialled it is at present ; excelled it can be — never. It 
is (!oloui‘cd not by the faintest hue of translation, but broatbes 
tlii ongliont tbo pure fr(M» air of a divine original. It is jnst as 
good as Ilonier. 'J’he lirst six linos of Greek arc given in six 
of English, and tb(‘ir calm linn spirit is liindy preserved. All 
tlie otlu.TS aie ('X(piisite. 

AVo crinnot say the same of SotlnLy's. It is good — Pope's 
(wbieli look at) is belter — for with more faults, it has greater 
bt‘anties — but Cowper’s, wo repeat, is be.'<). Foj’ it alone is 
the tender and the true.” In Sollieby llic lirst six lines of 
Greek In^conio ten in English — and Hector seems to vaunt 
liimself jatlier loo mucli. “Aly x)eacc desL’oy,” is iieillier 
llomeric ii.u’ H(‘etorian ; “yet loss/' and again “less," arc 
fcM'ble and formal, cumbrous and clumsy. “ The grasp of war" 
is an unaffectiiig generality, compared with its definite ojiginal; 
we do not admire liere the allitemtign of “labouring reluctant 
the alh)Ucd woof,” though others may ; “ measured wave" are 
two words not to our taste, espc'cially the last, which is falsely 
yxxdical for “ water.” “ A voice will th(?u bo lieard that 
thou must liear,” is not hai)i)y^ for y,r/./ ‘Tots r/g ihr^Gv. “ Seest 
thou yon captive ])onring b'ar on tear,” is a negligent niiscoii' 
ception of ioojv y.ara ddac^v ^sovfjavy as Sothchy must in an instant 
S(M*. “ AVlien Troy and Grc^cco toyethcr clash'd in war/* is not 

the natnial langnage of a bystander, likii oVg"lA/&i/ u/J^XeyA^ovro. 
Tlie iiniil line, “ Ejo 1 behold thee slave, or see tby tear," is a 
])oor impostoi', detected at once in tlie attempt to pass itself 
off for 

Uolv y iTi (rlr,s n jSeSj; ffov 

Hector in Homer speaks twice of Androiiiaclio's weeping — 
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ouxovcsfrcFKv — xara Saxgu p^souffr/y : in Sotlieby four tiiiios — 
“ tlioiiglits of thoe ill tears” — of tlioo in tears” — “ pouring 
tear on tear” — “see tliy tear.” With more than double tlie 
elfort, tlie translator produces h'ssthaii half the enVet. 

Old Chapman felt Hector’s address — and ho labours to ren- 
der it, if possible, still more dismal, lie makes ITector sav, 

‘•And such a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul I know, 
When sa(;red Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of overthrow.” 

Not in Homer, indeed, but dreadful — and afterwards, — 

“ As thy sad state when some rude Crook shall lead thee weepinir 
hence, 

Thos(i free days clouded, and a uigh.t of captive violence, 

Fioailing thy temples, out of which thine eyes must never see, 

Ihit spin the (h'eek wives’ webs of task, and their feteh-waier he.” 

Expansion and para})braso all — but con{‘(‘ivcd and expressed 
in intsUisity of oniotion, and full of nitli. 

Wlio gives b<‘st the stMiso and feeling of 

Kflt/ '.r/JTi Ttf — 

uoicmCiffKt 

'V(iviuv [‘TV'ToaufActtVi 

—VI. 4C0. 

Chapman sa^^s, 

“ This dame was Hector’s wife, 

A man that at the wai-s of Troy did breathe the worthiest life 
Of all their army.” 

Drydtm, 

“ While groaning under this laborious life, 

They insolently call thee Hector’s wife ; 

Uj)braid tliy bondage with thy husband’s name, 

And fi-om thy glory propagate thy sluuiio.” 

Pope, 

“There, while you gi'oan beneath the load of life, 

They cry, * behold the mighty Hector s wife I ’ 

Some haughty Greek, who loves thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me.” 

Cowper, 

“ This w.'is the wife of Hector who excell’d 
All Troy in fight when Ilium was besieged.” 
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Sotheby, as 3^011 Lave seen, 

“ Ijo, Hector’s wife, the hero bravest far, 

When Troy and Greece round Ilion clashed in war ! ” 

Who, wo ask again, is best? Cowpor. AVlionext? Per- 
haps Tope* — perhaps Chapman. Who next? Perliaps Sotheb^". 
Dryden is the worst — inasmuch as lie is the least Homeric — 
and his lines, though they have liis usual copious flow, are 
failures ; for “ insolently** in the second is boN'^ond and out of 
Hector's jiieaning; the third is superfluous, and the fourtli 
absurdly and coarsely and vulgarly “ propagated.** 

Dunces, witli “ hearts as dry as summer dust,** have hero 
found Iiuilt with Homer and Hoclor. Cold comfort this, they 
have said, from husband to wife. Hector is here chicken- 
hearted — cowed — crowed-down — cool in the pons — -fugy^ as 
cockers say ; but ho ought to have sung clear as unconquored 
elianticleer, dropt his wing, strutted crousely, and sent his fair 
hen and chicken chuckling gaily to Tro3\ Such is the spirit 
of their fault-finding, though they were not up to tlio use of 
sucli appropriate terms of reprobation ; for they are Fools. 
Hector speaks to Andromache, at first, like the heroic soldier 
— “jealous and quick of honour ** — and conscious that in his 
arm lies the salvation of liis country. But all at once, “ 0 my 
jn-ophetic soul I ** He sees Troy taki.ui — and Andromache 
captive. The vision asks not his leave — but embodies itself 
in words, leaving the choice of them to Love and Pity. Of 
tliat dismal day, “ farotT the coming shone’* on his soul — and 
it will therefore speak as another great poet makes a sad seer 
say, 

“ Though dark aud despairing iny sight I may seal, 

Yet man cannot cover what God would reveal.” 

But now for onr coiiclndiug specimen of Sothehy, which 
completes the 

“ Tale of tears, the mournful story.” 

“ He spf)ke, and stretch’d his arms, and onward prest 
To clasp his child, and fold him on liis breast ; 

The while the child, on whose o’er-dazzled sight 
The helm’s bright splendour flash’d too fierce a light, 

And the thick horse-liair as it Avavy ])lay’d 
From tlie high helmet cast its swcei)ing shade, 

Scared at his father’s sight, bent hack distrest, 

And shrieking, sunk upon his nurse’s breasL 
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The cliild’s v;iiu fear their bitter woe beguiled, 

And o*er the boy each parent sweetly smiled. 

And Hector now the glittering helm unbraced, 

An<l gently on the ground its teiTor placed. 

Then kiss’d, and dandling witli his infant play’d, 

And to the gods and Jove devoutly prayM. 

‘Jove ! and ye gods, vouchsafe that Hector's boy, 

Another Hector, all surpiuss in Troy, 

Likf3 me in strcmgth ])rc-eminently tower, 

And guard the nation with his fatlu'r’s ]>owcr ; 

Heard h(i a voice, whene’er the warrior bends, 

Behold the chieftain who his sire transcends. 

And grjuit that home returning, charged with spoil. 

His mother’s smile repay the hero’s toil.’ 

He spake, and gave, now sooth’d from vain alarms. 

The lovely infant to hi.s nn>ther’s arms, 

An<l the lbi\(l mother, as she Iniil to rest 
The lovely infant on her fragrant breast, 

Smiled in her tears, while Hector, as they ftdl, 

Kiss'd her pale cheek, and sooth’d with fond farewell. 

‘ Grieve not, my love, untimely ; ere the hour 
!My fate pre<lestined dread no hostile pow’er ; 

But — at the tiiiuj ordain’<l, the base, the brave, 

All pass alike within th’ allotted grave. 

Now home retire ; thy charge, beneath our roof, 

To ply Mie distaff, and to %veave the woof ; 

To task thy maids, and guide their labour, thiile ; 

The charge of war is man’s, and chiefly mine.’ ” 

Tlior(3 is a scic(?d— a s^veep of botlieby, gentlest reader ; 
and as the parallel passage in I’ope — who, you may depend 
upon it, was a poet — is one of llio most popular in poetry, 
doubtless you have it by heart, and it eoiiKis in palpitations, 
pat for coiiiparisoii. But first of all, see the ebb and flow of 
the tides of our sea-liko passions. A while ago the waves of 
soiTow came fast and loud, tumbling in, fis 

“ Drnmly and d;Ark tliey roll’d on their way,” 
and rueful was the ^diglit of Hector’s send as a surf-beaten 
ledge of rocks. It was drowning — drowned. But tlie over- 
whelming mass of foam all at once lulled, and wlieeled baek 
into tlie sc‘a, leaving ])aie tlie biigbt-sbellcd sands to the snn- 
sliiiio of Heaven. Let that image suflice in its insufiieieiicy ; 
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and say simply that Hector again is, as the warful world goes, 
happy, and so is Androiiiaclie. Why not? They know llieir 
fate, and to it are now “ deeply reconciled.’' In such recon- 
cilement there is often profound pi‘a(*.e — soinetiincs still, yea, 
even brightest joy ; — and now the hour is blest, (*ven 

“As when some field, when clouds roll thick and dun, 
Shines, in the distance, ’neath the showery sun ; 

Or as some isle the howl of ocean braves, 

And rises lovely ’mid the thish of waves.” 

(OifiusTOPiiKR NoiiTU, M SS. 2)€ncK me.) 

We said this moment “they know their fate, and to it are 
now deeply reconciled.’' Unsay the words — for tlu'v have 
forgottim tlieir fate, and in their blindness are blest. Astya- 
nax sball not be siinu from the tower-top by Pyrrhus — Troy 
sliall not tottrv to its fall — still sliall llion salute tJio sky. 
For see ‘Ta/fV kv, how lie smiles, as Hector In’gh in the air 
Ijolds up “his b(‘autifnl and shining golden head,” slarlike 
even in mid-day, before the “ weepiugly smiling” eyes of 
Andromache ! Tiiat is a vision “ able lo drive all sadness — 
err/i despair.” Tliat blood shall be a blossom — that blossom 
a llow(u*; and lliat flower sliall biMir glorious fruit- fruit 
worthy tlie scion of such a stem — dc‘ods of deliverance, and 
the fame tliat llames IxdVm} the. feed, of (lie free. Hector sliall 
bo eclipsed by Hector’s sou — and by noiui but ho; and Ibo 
young wju*iior sball walk iji the rt\'^eued city, among tlie 
imisie of 'perpelual hymns. Hector liims(df, me llien, may 
have “ uinlergoiu* the earth,” and tin; gri'en mound over liis 
ashes bo shadml with trees; hut Andromache will Ik; suiviv- 
ing in lier honoured and hapjiy widowhood, and Jis lier sou 
comes to her from battle, glorious in the arms of some vau- 
quislied Inuo, o\ Hut why — oli why! 

Sotheby ! kSotheby ! didst thou say that these three thrilling 
words mean 

“ His mother’s smile repays the hero’s toil” ] 

Hector, or liis pr()})hctic soul, had been glorying in the glory 
of his Astyanax ; but just as lie is about to shut his lips, h(3 
thinks of what will then be the joy of liis Andromache — and 
that is his joy as ho places his boy on her beloved breast. 
This stroke of tenderness Sotheby does not seem to see ; and 
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soiTy are we to say it, for here between a bit and a miss, 
“ Ob the diilerence to me ! ” 

Now, let ns takc^ tilings ealmly, and criticise tlie execution 
by ilie sevtiral translators, or engravers, of two of tbeso (ji;le- 
brated })ictures contained in tins passage ; and iirst, that of 
the Helmet. 

"12; ti-xuv, ou ‘Tott^oi ooi^xnro 

V 0 era/; ^OA.'fov iv^vvota 

'Exklv^vi ‘^ru.'Tbo; ^tXou o^piv 

Tcc^lor,tras ^akxov <ri idi ?.o<fQy iV^TiO'^a/rwy, 

Asittv (i'r’ aJCffo'TiiTtii xoooP'ti Viuovru vonffot;' 

’Kit S’ iytkuffiTi >ra.-Tr,o <ri <piXos xai ‘jrfir\iet 
AuTiK iiTo xoa.7o; xo'^vS' itktra (pul^tftGg^'V.Kriu^y 
Kr/i <r»iv fjLiv KU.Ti^r,xi)f Iri X,^ov) 'TetfjLipv.vouffa^, 

Avruo 0 y ov if/Aav viftv l-rs) xvffi^ ^i5X£ rs 
Ki'tsv i Att 't' aXXotirtv ti ^io7inv, 

—VI. 4G«. 


CTIArMAX. 

“This said, he reach’d to take his son ; who, of his arms afraid, 
And then the horse-hair ^duine wnth which he was so overlaid 
Nodded so horrihly, he ding’d hack to his nurse and -‘rieil. 
.liniigliler alledcd his gr(*?it sire, who dotted and laid aside 
Jfis fearful h(‘Ini, that on the earth oast round about it light. 
Tlnui took and kissed Ids loving sou, and halaneing his weight 
In dancing him, those loving vow’s to living dove lie used. 
And all the oilier hendi of gods.” 

DRY DEN. 

“ TJioii holding forth his arms, he took Ids boy, 

The. j)lc<lge. of love, and other hope of Troy. 

The feai’ful infant turn’d his head away, 

And on Ids nurse's neek rediidiig lay, 
llis unknown father shunning with alfright, 

And looking hack on so imcuiilli a sight ; 

Jkiunted to see a face with sLad o'ersjircad, 

And Ids high ]»lume tliat nodded o'er his hefid. 

Then sire and iiiullier smiled wdth silent joy, 

A ml H ector hasten’d to ndievc liis hoy ; 

Dismiss’d his hiindsh’d helm that shone afar, 

The pi-ido of 'warriors, and the ponij) of w’ar. 

The illustrious babe, thus reconciled, ho took, 
lliigg’d ill his arms, and kiss’d, and thus he spoke.** 
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POPE. 

“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch’d his fond arms to cLasp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scared at* the dazzling lielm and nodding crest. 

With secret ])leasure i^ach fond parent smiled, 

And ITector hasted to relieve the child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 

And placed the beaming helmet on the ground, 

Tlien kiss’d the child, and lifting high in air — 

Thus to the gods preferr’d a father’s prayer.” 

COWPER. 

“ The hero ended, and his arms put forth 
To reach his boy ; but, with a scream, the child 
Still closer to his mother’s bosom clung. 

Shunning his touch, for dreadful in his eyes 
The brazen armour shone ; and dreadful more, 

The shaggy crest that swept his father’s brow. 

Both ])arents smiled delighted ; and the chief 
lict down the creste<l terror on the ground ; 

Then kiss’d him, play’d away his infant fears. 

And thus to Jove and all the powers above.” 

They are all “beautiful oxcccdiiigly.” Cba])inan given 
stroiigliest of tli(?tii all, the terror of the child — “then balanc- 
ing Ids weight ill dancing liiin/' though it lias not the cioii- 
cisenoss of n is perhaps cviiii more ])icturesq[ue ; 

“ and laid aside bis fearful lielni, that on tlio earth cast round 
about it liglit,'' for vjji/ KccfsOriKiv M ydovi •rccf/^^a.vouaav^ is 
very noble. In short, in Chapman’s copy, you sec tlio trin^ 
oliaractcr of a divine original of the greatest of all the old 
masters. 

Dryden dashes off a somewliat too skfjtcby cofiy, but with 
fine free-flowing lines. 

“ The jiledge of love, and other hope of Troy,” 

is a ruiodless lino — the first half of it weak, and the second a 
repetition of what lias been said before. “ Ilis unknown father,*’ 
IS a ebarndng toucli of Dryden’s own, and tlaslies forth the 
soul of the sense ; “ dismiss’d Ids burnish’d helm,” is a for- 
mality much iufiuior to the hinijde original, and ho says 
nothing of it “lying all ashino on llio ground “ the pride of 
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warriors, and tho pomp of war,'' is sad slavering ; but the end, 
with the exception of “ huggM,*' which is not tho right word, 
is excellent. Faulty but not feeble, you still see in the sketch 
the hand of “glorious John,^^ and therefore you may purchase it. 

Pope's copy is almost as good as the original — to a common 
judge like Christopher or Nicodernus, 'JMie third and fourth 
lines seem to us perfect — “ And Hector hasten’d to relieve his 
child," is, you will perceive, taken from Dryden. ‘ CTlittering 
terrors," in lino seventh, are the same thing as “beaming 
helmet" in line eighth, which ought not to have been; and, 
indeed, Homer knew bettor than to Inavo Siaid “ glittering 
terrors," a mode of speech the invention of a later day, wlien 
poets became impatient of speaking like otlier peo])le, which 
Homer nev(‘r was, nor ev^n Apollo. Still, this copy from 
Homer by Pope, is a lino cabinet picture, and hangs in tho 
Sanctum. 

Perhaps you think Cowper’s (‘0])y somewhat dim, and per- 
haps it is; hot keep your gaze fixed steadfastly upon it, and 
the tigures will come out upon you a bright and beauteous 
group. “ With a scream," &c. for h>Mn &o. is the 

truth most entirely; so is the word “dreadful” for 
which we see not in the other copies ; “ shaggy " is fine ; but 
“ cresiiul terror," borrowed from Po[)e's “glittering ternw," is 
but a poor plagiarism, unworthy of Cowper. “ PlayM away 
his infant fears," may give the jactiiro to the imagination, but 
not to tho eye ; and Homer, you know, tln-oiigh tlio eye dotli 
here ajjpeal both to the imagination and the h(*art, 

Sotheby's is far from a failure — ^Imt it might have been a 
more distinguished success^ “ Onward prest," <fec. is minuter 
tand more particular than Homer, who is hero minute and par- 
ticular just up to tlie proper point. “ Bright splendour flash’d 
too fierce a lif/ht” is not the best of modern English, and has 
no resemblance to old Greek. “ Cast its sweeping shade," is 
a picturesque ptarticular, but though it might fiigliten t'l child, 
it is not so well adapted for that especial purpose as tho cir- 
cumstance Homer mentions; tho scaring, shri(‘king (both in 
themselves good), come in too late in Sotheby, for Homer, as 
was right, shows them the very first thing ; and wo arc sorry 
to see that Sotheby steals the “ terror " from Pope, who had 
just pocketed it from Dryden, and we insist on both pilferers 
returning the property to the lawful owner — which they may 
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do witlioiit bciii^ tlio poorer, lie the richer ; for after all, it ia 
not bolter tbari a Baiidarka. Yet with these faidta, real or 
imaginary, the copy is a spirited — nay, a splendid one — and 
speaks of Sotheby. 

liook here, before wo part, at an(dher picture. 

‘’l2j UTotv <ptXn$ h t^r,Ktv 

n«r 5 ’ eav* ri S' aflx fjiiv i6»5«Sgi Ss^ara xcXtm 

AxH^uoiv yi'ktt.errjc.ffx. lJaa’/» a IXEyitrt vofitra;^ 

\UQI Tt fJLlV JCXTE^f^SV, ItTaj T* t<pXTj S» t’ OVOfJiX^lV. 

~v[. m. 


CHAPMAN. 

"This said, the heroic sire 

Gave him liis mother, whose fair eyes fresli streams of love’s salt fire 
Billow’d on her soft cheeks, to hear the last of TIcelor’s sjieech 
In lier wish’d comfort. So she took into her odorous breast 
Her hushaml’s gift, who, moved to see her heart so much ojiprcssM, 
He dried her tears, and thus desii*ed,” &c. 


DRY DEN. 

‘‘Thus having said : 

lie first with su])pliant hands the gods adored ; 
Then to the mother’s arms the ehihl restored. 

With tears and smiles slie took her son and press'd 
M’hc illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. 

He, wiping her fair eyes, indulge<l her grief. 

And eased her sorrows witli this last relief.” 

POPE. 

“ He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
rtestored the pleasing himlen to her arms ; 

Soft on her fragrant breast tfic babe she laid, 
Hush’d to repose, and with a smile survey’d ; 

The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear ; 

The soften'd chief with kind coinp.'issiun viow’<l, 
And dried the fixlUng drops, and thus pursued.” 

COWPER. 

“ He spake, and to his lovely spouse consign’d 
The darling boy : with mingled smiles and tears, 
She wrapp’d him in her bosom’s fragrant fold ; 
And Hector, pang’d with pity that she wept, 

Her dewy cheek stroked softly, and began.” 
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OILUKRT WAKKFIELD. 

“ This s?ai(l, ho placed his infant in the arms 
Of his loved wife ; she to her fragrant hreast, 

Smiling in tears, received it. Pity touch’d 
llis soul ; he fondly press’d her hand and spake.” 

Iloro, again, all tho Seven are Lirautiful — from lloinor to 
Gillxu't AVakefiedd, who in general was no groat hoauty. 
Chapman, as usual, is intense ; and not satisfied witli Iloiiior, 
he must needs translate drjLXPvosv yikamaoL into “ fresh streams 
of love’s salt tire billow’d on her soft cheeks,” an atrocity de- 
serving death. Still tho passage is passionate ; and Chapman 
liaving ehosen to add dried her tears,” which is not in Koiner 
(hut afterw’ards in Milton), almost all the other translatoi’s 
have followed him in this — and without hlame, as there can 
be no doubt that Hector did dry Amlromache’s tears with his 
lips from which “ not wonls alone ])loased Ium,” and that with- 
out those kisses lier heart w'onld have broken. 

Dryd(ui is not corr(‘ct in saying that Hector first “ with sup- 
pliant hands tho gods adored,” for Ibjctor had dom*, that 
already; but “ wiiung her fair eyes” is, if nut in Homer, 
Chapmannish and Miltonic, and mighty inotluu ish : and there- 
fore, “ dear child of nature, let them rail,” the version is good. 

J’ope’s translation is, in itself, so delightful, that we have 
no luiavt to breathe a syllable in its depreciation, dispraise, or 
dis])arageuiont. Yet “ fondly gazing on lier charms” is not 
so true to nature, .as tho simple dXo^oto (plXr,; h ’^Orty.iv — 

for Homer, tliougli Ik^ knew that Hector felt how beautiful 
w'as Aiuhoiuache at thatliour, likewise knew' that all the world 
would know it withoiit lacing told so, m sccula scculorum. 
“Pleasing burden ” is a ple.asing expression, and always will 
he, in spito of its being so very common a one ; hut how much 
better is ra/Vj’ s6v ? “ The troubled pleasure soou cli.astiscd by 

fear” is very unhomeric — and though at first hearing it sounds 
very fine, yet is it essentially faulty ; for observe that tho 
word “ troubled ” doth of itself necessarily imply in the plea- 
sure the very “fear” which is said soon to chastise it ! Call 
not this, we beseech you, 0 reader I a verbal criticism, for it 
strikes at the root of an error originating in the brain that at 
the time w'as trying to do tho business of tho heart. 

Cowper is very tender. “ Lovely spouse ” is just dXo’/tto 
“darling boy” is just ^raiS’ ioi/, according to the cone- 
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spending spirit of the Greek and English speech; with “mingled 
smiles and tears^' comes as near to dax^voiv ysXdffaffa as may 
be, without attempting to give the peculiarity of the expres- 
sion ; “ panged with juty^^ is strongly true for eXsTjffs; “ stroked 
softly ” is right, and fLtv is well changed into “ cheek ; 

“ wrapped in her bosom^s fragrant folds ” is very inotlierly, 
and very sweet. In shoi*t, though not perfect, the version in 
spirit is “ tender and truo.^^ 

Sotheby has much of the mellifluousiiess of Pope, with more 
of the delightful deliuiteness of the Homeric touch, lie alone 
gives day.yjosv yeXatrana aright — “ smiled in her tears,” — lite- 
rally, “ weejungly smiling ” — our version of the two well- 
matched words. “ KissM her pale checdv ” we approve of — 
siiujo it is writt(*n — and therefore the wlioh) is good. 

But after all, to give the demon his due, the most iromorio 
of them all is Gilbert Wakefield. Poor Gilbert ! We have by 
heart one of his affecting confessions in one of his notes. 
On quoting that famous line atsv aotgrsvsiv xat g/x/x£i/f4i 

a/,Xwv — ho says, “a maxim imbibed by tlui writer of this note 
with such effect, (*von to the marrow of his soiil^ to use a bold 
expression of Euri])ides, that, could genius and fortune have 
conspired in his favour, he had owned no superior in lit(jrary 
accomplishment; but circumstances were unfavourable, and 
iiatiire infused a large j>ortion cold hlood about his heart.** 

None of the translations have missed An(lroinacho\s “fra- 
grant breast,” XTiUjosi zoXerw ; but we know not if any one of them 
knew why it was fragrant — ^the sole reason being, as Black- 
wall somewhere informs us in his rambling “ Enquiry into the 
Jjife and Writings of Ilomcr,” thal the Trojan ladies put cer- 
tain odorous plants or preservatives into their clothes-baskets 
and chests to save them from the moths ! 

Yjnt we are at \\ve en^V ot enr arWeXe — ^wAneVv, \ony; as it is, 
may hajdy seem not too long, since it oversows wit\i Homer 
— and ends with the parting of Hector and Andromaclio. 

CHAPMAN. 

“ On went his helm, his princess lioiiie, half cold with kindly fears, 

When every fear turn’d back her looks, and every look sJicd tears ; 

Foe-slaughtering Hector’s house soon reach’d, lior many women 
there 

Wept all to see her, in his life*great Hector’s funerals were ; 
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Never look’d any eye of theirs to see their lord safe homn^ 
’Scaped from the gripe and powers of Greece,” &c. 


‘ At this, for new replies he did not stay, 

35ut laced his crested helm, and strode away : 

Jlis lovely consort to her house return’d, 

And looking often back, in silence niourii’d ; 

] lotne when she came, her secret woo she vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments. 

Those loud laments her echoing maids restore, 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore.” 

POPE. 

‘Tlius having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His tow’ring helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts, witli a prophetic sigh — 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 

That streain’d at every look, then moving slow. 
Sought her own ])a]ace, iiiid indulged her woe. 
There, while Jier tears deplored tlie godlike man, 
'riirough all the train the soft infection ran : 

The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead.” 


‘‘So saying, the Iiero to liis brows restored 
The tufled helmet, and Ids lovely spouse, 

Oft turniug as she went, and show’riug tears 
Of tenderest sorrow, left him, as he bade. 

Arriving where, the terrible in arms. 

Her Hector dwelt, with such afllictive moans. 

She pierced their hearts, that all her numerous train 
Mourn’d .also ; mourning Ileetor, still alive, 
lu own palace, as already slain, 

"For all liope fail’d Ibein of bis safe return.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ He spake ; then raised from earth, and firmly press’d 
On his bravo brow the helmet’s wavy crest. 

She homeward went, and slow and sadly past. 

Oft turn’d, and turning wept, with woe o’ercast. 

And now beneath her Hector’s proud abode. 

Tears of deep grief from all around her flow’d, 

VOL. VIII. 


a 
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One woe in all, while all alike deplored 
In his own home as dead, their living lord, 

AVlio ne’er, they deem’d, escaped the battle-plain, 

Would look on his loved wife and home again.” 

Dryden sa^^s, that Homer is “much more capable of excit- 
ing the manly passions than those of grief and x^ty.’^ Are 
grief and pity not manly passions ? Ay, tlnit they are, whether 
ill heroic or Clu-istiau hearts. Homer had jiowor given to him 
over them all ; and he knew when and where to touch them — 
tlie proper jdacc and tlio j)roi)er time — and the key to which 
each heart-chord n^s^ionded in terror or in tears. Mighty 
masters of emotion as were in a later age the three tragedians, 
neither iEschylus, Soxdiocles, nor Eurixiides in that iiower tran- 
scended Homer. But Homer seldom imts that ^jower fortli ; 
for it is not the prime end of the einc, as it is of the tragic, to 
purge the soul by pity and terror. “Homer,” Dryden says 
again falsidy, “ was ambitious enovglio^ moving pity, for he has 
aitenqUed twice, on the same subject of Hector’s deatli ; first, 
when J’riam and Hecuba beheld his coipso, whicli was dragg(‘d 
after the chariot of Achilles; and thmi in the lamentation 
wliich was made over him, when his body was redeemed by 
Priam ; and the same persons again bewail liis diiath, with a 
chorus of others to hedp the cry. But if this last excite corn- 
p.'ission in you, as I doubt not but it will, you are more obliged 
to the translator than the poet [he alludes licro to Congreve !J 
for Homer, as I liavc observed before, can niovo rage better 
than he can l)ity.” Dryden uttered this sad stnlf, we siisjiect, 
because lie was the translator of Virgil. Now A^irgil’s pathos 
is certainly more profuse than Homer’s — ^but it is not so jiro- 
found ; although, as certainly, it is more chcaracteristio of his 
delightful genius. Pope, too, in deference perhaps to Dryden, 
has observed, “ that j)ity and the softer passions are not of the 
nature of the Iliad.^’ Wood, the author of the Descriptions 
of Palmyra and Balheck^ in his Essay on the Original Qc.niiis 
and Writings ofllomer^ remarks well on this, that Pope iiAght 
have said that they “ arc not of the character of Horner’s man- 
ners. Yet when they are introduccAl amidst the terrors of 
death and slaughter, the contrast is irresistible ; and a tender 
scene in the Iliad, like a cultivated spot in the Alps, derives 
now beauties from the horrors which surround it.” Well said, 
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Wood. But you say not so well, wlicn you p;o on to say, 
“ Should I presume to see a fault in this admired picture, it is 
one that hills not upon the poet, but his manners, and may 
help to explain my ideas on this matter. Andromache haviiif:; 
raised our pity and compassion to the utmost stretch that 
tragedy can carry those passions — TTector answers — 

xat i/uoi retSg ^eevret yuva.tj' 

and concludes *A>.a* sig oTaov lovm, Ac. His meaning hero was 
to divert Andromache’s attention to other objects, and the ex- 
pression was nieant to convey the utmost lomh^rness ; but has 
it tliat efTect upon us ? Is not the English rcad(u* offended at 
a certain indelicacy in those words which IIojiht puts into the 
mouth of an affectionate husband to his wife ?” A certain in- 
delicacy forsooth ! No — the English read(‘r is not offcnd(?d — 
nor the Scotch reader either — nor \’et the Irish; for there is 
no indelicacy, but all is beautiful and Bihlc-like — which, d(‘ar 
reader, you will feel to-morrow — for it is the Sabbath — so 
farewell I 
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W'e liavo the liigliest respect for Blair^s Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres. Dr Hugh had so luiicli taste and talent, tliat 
his mind bordered on genius. Tt may be said to have lived in 
the debatable land between the two groat kingdoms of Reason 
and Imagination. Not that we moan to say the Doctor was 
in any mood a j)oet ; but in many a mood he loved poetry, and 
saw and felt its beauties. It spoke to something within him, 
which was not mere intelligence. In short. Nature bad not 
gifted Iiiin witli Imagination active, but of rinagination passive 
she liad given Hugh a considerable share ; and tliiis, though 
it was impossible for him to originate the poetical, itivas easy 
for him tp ajipreciate it when set before him by the makers. 
A pure deliglit .s(?ems to have touched his lieart, in contimi- 
plating the creations of genius, in listening to the inspiration 
of those on whom heaven hai^ b(?stowed “ tlio vision and tlie 
faculty divine.^^ The Vrofessor doth sometimes prose, it must 
be confesstfd, “wearisome exceedingly;” but that in some 
measure was his vocation; and the lieaviest of all vehicles is 
perhaps, in print, a Lecture, ft was liis bounden duty to Ihj 
as plain as a pike-stalf, perspicuous as an icicle; and rare 
would have been his felicity had lie escaped the “ timmer- 
tiine*' of tlie one, and the frigidity of the otlier, in liis very 
elegant and useful inolections. Cowper, in one of his letters, 
commends lllaiv’s good sense, but speaks most contemptuously 
of his utter destitution of all onginal power either of thought 
or feeling ; but there the author of The Task was too severe, 
for compare liim with the best critics going or gone, and he 
will appear far from barren. His maniicr is some what c6ld, 
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l)ut tliere is ofton inncli warmth in tho matter — and let ns say 
it at once, he had, in his way, enthusiasm. Tn private life 
Blair was a man of a constitution of character by no means 
unimpassioned ; his human sensibilities were tender and acute ; 
with finer moral, or higlun* religious emotions, no man was 
ev(‘r more familiar; and with these and otlun- endowments, 
wo take leave to think that he was entilled and (qualified to 
expatiate, ex cathedra^ nay, without oih‘nco, even now and 
tlien to prose and preach hy the honr-ghiss, as if from the 
very pulpit, on epic poetry and poets, yea, even on Homer. 

]\Ir Wordsworth has been pleased to say, that th(i soil of 
Scotland is peculiarly adaY)t(‘d by Nature hu* the growth of 
that weed called the Critic. lie instances David ITiime and 
Adam Smitln David (jortainly was somewhat spoiled by an 
over-addietion to Dr(*nch liqueurs ; and he has indited some 
rare nonsense, about Shakos]K‘are. Adam, too, for poetry had a 
Paiisian palate ; and cared little for Pern/s Reliques, It seems 
he on(;(' said that the author of the balhid of “ Clym of tlie 
Clough could not have been a gentleman. For this senti- 
ment, he of The Excursion has called the author of the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments a wood. If he be, then, to use an expres- 
sion wliicli Wordsworth has borrowed from Spenser, ^tis “a 
we(.‘d of gIorir>iis feature.'' We agree with Adam Smith in be- 
lieving that the ancient balladinongcr was no gentleman. Ihit 
we must not “cry mew" to Inm on that account; for ancient 
balladmongers are not expected to be gentlemen ; and they 
may write admiiably of deei-stalking, of deer- si looting-, and 
dc'or-stealing, though in tlie rule of manners they have not 
aTitieipated Cl i ester Held. We found fault wdth Mr Wordsworth 
for liaving suifered liis spite towards one of its productions, 
tlie Edinburgh Review^ to vitiate his judgment of the whole 
soil of Scotland — and to commit himself before the whole 
world by declaring people to bo w-ortbloss and ugly weeds, 
who are valuable and useful flowers. David and Adam are 
Perennials — or, “ say rather," Immortals. Both the one and 
the other is 

“ like a tree that grows 

Near planted by a river, 

Which in its season yields its fruit, 

And its leaf fadeth never.” 

So* is William Wordsworth — and justifiably would he despise 
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the person who, pitying perhaps poor Alice Fell, without see- 
ing anything particularly poetical or pathetic in her old or 
now dufile cloak, should, forgetful of all his glories, call the 
autlior of that feeble failure a weed. True enough, he is 
there commonplace as a docken by the wayside ; but else- 
where rare as amaranth, which only grows in heaven. 

The truth sceuis to bo, that the soil of Scotland is most 
happily adapted for the cultivation of philosophical criticism. 
There was old Karnes, though flawed and cracked, a diamond 
almost of the first water. Hold up liis Elements between 
your eye and the firmament, and you see the blue and the 
clouds. To speak sensibly, he was tlie very first person pro- 
duced by this island of ours, entitled to the character of a 
philosopliical inquirer into the principles of poetical composi- 
tion. lie is the father of such criticism in this country — the 
Scottish — not the Irish — Stagirito. lie is ours — let the 
English show tboir Aristotle. TJiat his blunders are as 
plentiful as blackberries, is most true ; but that they are so is 
neither wonder nor pity — for so are Burke’s; — yet is his 
treatise ou the Suhlimo and Beautiful, juvenile as it is, full of 
trutli and wisdom. Cliaugo the image ; and fling Karnes’ 
Elements of Criticism into the flxniiers of IV'oids worth’s wrath; 
and after the air has been darkened for a while with chaff, tho 
barn-floor will be like a granary rich in he'ups of the finest 
white wheat, w^hich, baked into bolted bread, is tasteful and 
nutritive sustenance oven for a Lake pocit. 

By inucli criticism, sincerely or aflectedly philosopliical, lias 
tho genius of Sliakespearc bfien lately belaboui-ed, by tine 
men and by pretenders — from (Joh'iidgo and Tiamb, to Hazlitt 
and Barry Cornwall. But, after all, with tho exception ol 
some glorious things said by the Amuciit Mariner and Elia, 
little new has Ixieii added, of much worl ri, to tho Essays of 
Professor Kichardson, a foi'gotten work, of whicli a few copies 
have been saved by tliicves from the 11101118. 'riierc, too, is 
Alison’s delightful book on Taste, in which tljo Doctrine of 
Association is stated with tlie precision of tho Philosopher, 
and illustrated with the prodigality of the Poet. Compare 
Avith it Payne Knight’s Analytical Enquiry^ and from feast- 
ing on tho juicy lioart of an orange, you are starving on its 
shrivelled skin. Of the Edinburgh Review^ and Blackwood's 
Magazine^ — mayhap the least said is soonest mended; but 
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surely it may be permitted us to say this mucli for Francis 
Jeffrey, and Christopher North, that tho one set aj;oing all 
the reviews, and tho other all tho magazines, which now 
periodically, that is, i)erpotiially, illumine the world ; and if 
the Quarterli/ and its train iiave eclipsed, or sliould eclipse, 
the Blue and Yellow, and the Metropolitan and its train take 
the shine out of Hm- of tho Olive, let it be reinenibeied witli 
grateful admiration what those plariets once were ; and never 
for ono moment he forgotten llic illustrious fact, that Scotland 
has still to herself been true; for tiiat certain new-risen Scot- 
tish stars liave oulsliono certain old ones; that — again to 
cliange tho image — the Tweed has lent its light and music to 
the Tiiamos, and made it at once a radiant and a sonoi ous river. 

As to (leniian philosophical criticism, almost all that we 
kiKHV of it is in Ijcssiiig, Wieland, (lo(}the, and the Schlcgcls. 
We nnd('rstand on good authority, that of Carlyle, ]\loir, and 
Weir, that tliore are at least seven wise men in tljat land of 
lund>ei', and we understand on still better, our own, that thoro 
are at least seventy siimphs, who, were, the Tlianies or tlio 
Khino set on (ire by us, would speedily extinguish it,. But of 
the above said lunocs, the two first, like Hercules, coiiqucir 
tlie hulls they take by tlio horns; of Willielm Meister on 
Shakespoare, our friends aforesaid have exiuosscd their reve- 
rence ; but that, we hope, need not hinder us from hinting onr 
contempt; and as for liic “ hletherin blithers,” as the ISliep- 
h('rd most chaiacteristically called tho Schh'gels, tlu.y are 
indeed hoys for darkening llie daylight and extinguishing 
tlic moon and stars. So, let us return IVom these few modest 
remarks on the former schools of riiilosopliical Criticism to 
whore wo set out from, namely, the Chair of Bhetoric and 
Belles L(',ttrcs, with Dr llugh Blair sitting in it decorously, 
and lecturing on Epic Boctry, jiarticnlarly on Honici’, and 
more particularly on the Iliad. The Doctor doth thus dissert 
on tlie opening of the Iliad. 

“ Tho o]HiTnng of tho Iliad possesses none of that sort of 
dignity which a modern looks for in an I’lpic Poem. It turns 
on no higher subject than the quarrel of two chieftains about 
a female slave. The priest of Apollo beseeches Agamem- 
non to restore Ids daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, had 
fallen to Agamemnon’s share of booty. He refuses. Apollo, 
at the prayer of his priest, sends a plague into tho Grecian 
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camp. Tlie augur, wlien consulted, doclaros that there is no 
way of appeasing Apollo but by restoring the daughter of 
his priest. Againemnon is enraged at tlie augur ; professes 
that he likes this slave better than his wife Clytemnostra ; but 
since lie n]ust restore her, in order to save the army, insists to 
have another in her place; and pitches upon Briseis, tlic slave 
of Achilles. Achill(?s, as was to bo exj)cctcd, kindles into 
rage at this demand; reproaches him for his rapacity and 
insolence, and, after giving liiin many hard names, solemnly 
swears that, if ho is to be thus treated by tlie gcmeral, ho 
will withdraw his troops, and assist the Grecians no more 
against the Trojans. lie withdraws accordingly. His mother, 
the goddess Thetis, interests Jupiter in his cause ; who, to 
avenge the wrong w'hich Achilles had sulVerod, takes part 
against the Greeks, and suffers them to fall into great and 
long distress ; until Achilhjs is pacified, and reconciliation 
brougld about between him and Ag«aincinn()n.^^ 

The Doctor has delivered his dictum that the opening of tho 
Iliad possesses none of that sort of dignity which a ujodern looks 
for in an Epic poem. “ Tt turiis,^^ quoth lie, eontcmptuously, 
“on no higher subject than tho quarrel of two chieftains about 
a female slave.” Now, we wish tho worthy Doctor had told us 
what is tho sort of dignity which a modern looks for in an 
Epic poem — and tliat he liad furnished us with a few spoci- 
meiis. The Doctor is not orthodox h(;re — he is a heretic — 
and wore ho to bo brought to trial before the General Assem- 
bly of tho Critical Kirk, his gown would, we fear, be taken 
froiu his shoulders, and himself loft to become the head of a 
sect which assuredly, unlike some rDthers, would not include 
any considerable quern' of womenfolk. What higher subject 
of quarrel between two chieftains would Dr Blair have sug- 
gested, than a beautiful woman ? That Briseis was so — an 
exquisite creature — is proved by the simple fact of her 
having been tho choice of Achilles. The City-Sackcr, from 
a gorgeous band, culled that one Flower, who filled his tent 
with “ the bloom of young desire, and purple light of love.” 
Tho son of Thetis tells us that he loved her as his own wife. 
Nay, she was his wife — he had married her, just as if he had 
been in Scotland, by declaring that they two were one flesh, 
in presence of Patroclus, and then making a long honeymoon 
^ Quantity. 
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of it in the innermost heart of the tent. True, BriscTs ^Yas a 
slave ; hut how could she help that cijciiinstance, and was it 
not the merest trifle in that age? For liuiidnuls of miles 
round, wliilo Achilles roliorcetes was before Troy, there was 
not a king’s claughlcr who in a day might not he a slave. 
Ovid, wo believe, or some other liar, says that BriseTs was a 
widow, and that Achilles slow her husband when ho ravaged 
Lyrnossus. But she never was a widow in lier life, till tliat 
fatal flight of the arrow of Paris. Till Achilh's made lu;r his 
own, she was a virgin princess. 

But say that Briseis was, in matter of fact, a “ Femalo 
Slave.” She was not a maid of all work. Her arms were not 
rod, nor her hands horny ; her ankles were not like Innlposts ; 
hiigg(U’s she wore not, nor yet bauchles. IT(;r sandals so suited 
her soles, and her soles her sandals, that her fe(‘t glidt'd o’er 
the ground like sunbeams, as bright and as silent, and the 
greensward grew greener beneath tlie gentle pressiin^. Her 
legs were like lilies. So were lier arms and hands — her 
shoulders, neck, and bosom ; and had the Doctor hut once 
looked on her, ho would Lave forgot his clerical dignity, and 
in place of calling her “a female slave,” have sworn, tliough 
a divine, by some harmless oath, that she was an angel. “ A 
rose,” Shak('spcare says, “by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” True, men call lier the Queen of Flowers. And slie 
is so. But were all the disloyal world to join in naming her 
the Slave of Weeds, still would, she be sohi sovertugn of her 
own broatliing and blushing floral kingdom. We defy 
divine riglit, and holds, by a heavenly tenure, of tljo sun, on 
humanity to discrown or tlethrone h(‘r — foi' slic^ is queen by 
condition merely of presenting him with a fewdewdrops every 
dawn, during the months she loves best to illumine with her 
regal lustre. Just so was it with lujr whom Dr Hugh Blair 
chose to call “ female slave.’’ She was free as a fawn on the 
hill, (IS a nightingale in the grove, as a dove in the air — a 
bright bird of beauty, thfit loved to nestle in the storm-laid 
bosom of the destioyer. Achilles was the slave. Bristus 
captived the invincible — hung chains round his neck, which 
to strive to break would have been the vJiinest madness : the 
arrow of Paris, it is fabled, smote tlio only vulnerable spot of 
the hero — ^liis heel, and slew him; but Briseis assailed him with 
tlie archery of her eyes, and the winged wounds went to the 
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very core of his heart, inflicting daily a thousand deaths, alter- 
nating with life-fits that in their bliss alone deserved the name 
of being. And what signifies it to Achilles, that Dr Blair 
persists, like a Pjesbyteriaii as ho is, in calling his Briseis 
female slave ? Tlie Professor should have said a seraph. 

The Doctor forgot that the loss of a niistress is sadly felt 
by a g(‘iieral on foreign service. Had Agamemnon been at 
Argos, he iniglit not — though there is no saying — liave been 
so savage on tlu^ forced relinquishment of a Chrys(/is. Had 
Achilles been in Peleus* palace in Pthia, he might have bettor 
borne the want of a Briseis. In the piping times of peace, 
people^s passions are not so impetuous as in the trumpeting 
times of war. Dr Blair admits that Agamemnon loved Chry- 
se'is better than Olyteinnestra ; indeed, we have the king of 
men^s own word for it ; and Achilles, who was the soul of 
trutli and honour, tells us that he adored his Briseis, who, 
though in childhood betrothed to ono of her own ]>rineos, fdl 
into his arms a virgin, and that on his return to Ptliia lio 
intended to make her his queen. Alas ! such was not his 
fate ! lie chose deatli with glory, rather tlian life with love. 
And as for Agamemnon, lie indeed returned to Argos ; but if 
those Tragic 'i’ales ho true tliat shook IIkj stage witli terror 
under the genius of A^lschylus, better for the king of men had 
he too died before Troy; for the adulterous and murderous 
matron slow him, ev(ui like a hull, with an axe Ixd’ore the 
domestic altar. Oh ! tliat bloody bath I As for Ids lovely 
and delicious Ionian, the uncredited prophetess, the long- 
haired Cassandra, Clytenmestra killed her too, smiting lier on 
tlie broad white foreliead, wiUi|tho*Banio edge that had drank 
the gore of Agameinnon, But ere long came the avemger — 
and beneath tlio sacred sword of her own son, the murderess 
“ stooped her adulterous head as low as deatli." Then from 
the infei‘nal shades aioso the Furies to dog the flying feet of 
the distracted parricide. But at last the god of light and the 
goddess of wisdom stretched the celestial shield of their pity 
over Orestes, and at their divine bidding, the snaky sisters, 
abandoning their victim restored to reason and ])eace, thence- 
forth Furies no more I all over Greece wore called Eurnenidos ! 

But let us for a moment make the violent supposition that 
Briseis was a black — a downright and indisputable negro. 
Jove, we shall suppose, made Achilles a present of her, on his 
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return from ono of his twelve days' visits to the blameless 
Ethiopians. What then ? Although Th(;tis had white feet, 
that is no reason in tlio world against her son’s being par- 
tial to black ones; for surely a man is not bound to love 
in his mistress wliat ho admires in his mother. Neitlier is 
there any accounting for taste — ^nobody dreams of denying 
that apothegm. As for blubber-lips, wo cannot say that w^e 
ever felt any irresistible inclination to taste them ; yet a 
iiegrcss's lips aro rosy, and her teeth lilies. And therefore, 
had liriseis been a negro, Jind Achilles so capricious as to 
prefer her, black but comely, to paler beauti(‘s, the quarrel 
consequent on her violent abreption from his arms, by tho 
mandate of Agamemnon, might not have given tlio opening 
of tho Iliad that sort of dignity wdiich a modern — that is, 
Hr Blair — looks for in a great epic poem ; but still, as the act 
would have been one of most insolent injusticts unstomach- 
:fblo by Achilles, who was not a person to phiy upon with 
impunity, tho quaind would at least l)ave bi^eji natural, and 
so would tho opening of tho Iliad ; in which case, pcuhaps, wo 
might liavo dispensed with tho dignity, just ns wx‘ do on see- 
ing a delicate wliito Christian lady get married an. I murdered 
by an immense monster of a iMoor, the very pillow becoming 
pathetic, and tho bed- sheets full of ruth and pity as a shroud 
prepared for tho grave. 

Well would it be for the world, lay and clerical, civil and 
military, w(n*o kings and kingdoms to go together hy tlio 
ears, for no less dignilicd cause than that wliiidi produced tlie 
quarrel between Achilles and Aganieimion. Indeed, wc may 
safely defy Dr lilair, or anybody (dse, to produce an instance 
of an equally dignified cause of quarrel between crowned 
heads with that which ennobles tho opening of the Iliad. 
Ambassadors keep hopping about at much expense from court 
to court all over Europe, and Asia too at times, not to mention 
America and Africa, maintaining tlie honour of their respec- 
tive sovmeigns, insulted, it would often seem, hy such senile, 
or rather anile, indofinabh'. drivelling, as would have ashamed 
the auld wife herself of Auchteriiiuchty ; while state-papers, 
as they are called, present such a gallemaufry of gossip as 
was never equalled in the hostile correspondence of a broken- 
up batch of veteran village tabbies, caterwauling in conse- 
quence of having all together set their caps at the new minister. 
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Not one war in twenty that originates in any more dignified 
dispute than, in a vegetable market, a squabble about a con- 
tested string of onions, or, in a fish one, about the price of 
some stinking baddies. What even is the right of search ? 
But let ns not disgust ourselves by the recollection of tlio 
sickening sillinesses that have so often drcnclied Europe in 
blood. Wq do not ablior a general war, for we despise it. 
TJie quarrels wliicli cause general wars in our Avould 

indeed make pretty openings for great epic poems. They 
would poss(JSs, wo presume, all that sort of dignity which a 
modern looks for in such noble compositions. Homer liad no 
idea of dignity ; Dr Blair luul : Achilles and Agamemnon 
went almost to loggerheads about Briseis ; we could mention 
kings wlio deluged their lands in blood, tears, and taxation, 
about a beer-barnd. 

The excellent Doctor talks with uncommon nonchalance 
about honest ])eople’s undignified daughters. The daughhif 
of the Priest of Aj)ollo, “in the plunder of a city, had fallen 
to Agamenirioti^s share of booty.^^ She had ; and th(^ old 
gentleman (as dignified as if he had been IModcu-ator) not at 
all relishing it, complained to the god he sei ved, who simt a 
plague into the Grecian cam]). Now a plague, up to the 
time of Dr Hugh Blair, had uniformly boon considered a very 
dignified visitation — and, begging the Doctor’s pardon, it is 
considered so still — sufiiciently so to satisfy the mind of any 
moderate modern meditating on what maybe fit matter for tlio 
opening of a great epic poem. The plague Apollo sent was 
a very superior personage to Cholera Moibus, although cve]i 
lie is not to he sruiezed at, even' wIkSti, on his arrival at Leitli 
from Riga, merely performing quarantine. Wliy, Apollo was 
himself the plague. He descended from heaven to earth 
vuxr/ 60//.W;. The sun became a shadow — day grew night 
— and life was death. Is not that dignity enough for the Doctor? 

Throughout tlie whole passage yon i)crccivo tlic Doctor 
fumbling at the facetious. Having determined that the open- 
ing of the Iliad should be deemed dcliciont in dignity, bo 
sketches it sneeringly and sarcastically, and yet it lours upon 
us, in spite of his idle derision, as sonmthing prodigious Jind 
portentous — ^black with pestilence and war, disunion, despair, 
and death. 

But ere ivo dismiss Death and the Doctor, observe, that 
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■while tlie latter somewhat pedaiitical personage is supposing 
himself to bo ciiticising in this passage the opening of the 
Iliad, and pointing out how undignified it is, why, lie is 
sketching, without being aware of it, the plan of the whole 
poem — beginning, middle, and end. Is it all undignified 
together? If not, at what point, pray, does the meanness 
merge into the dignified, and the marcli begin of the maj(?sti- 
cal ? “ Such is the basis of the w hole action of the Iliad,’ ^ 

he continues, meaning tlicreby to say, that it is all as insigni- 
ficant ill itself as the ojiening with the quarrel of two chief- 
tains about a female slav'o. “ Hence,” he well says, “rose all 
those ‘ speciosa miracula,’ as Horace terms them, which fill 
up that (?xtjaord inary poem ; and whicli have had the pow^u* 
of interc'sting almost all the nations of Europe during every 
age since the days of Homer. The generiil admiration com- 
manded by a poetical plan so very (lilforent from what any 
one would have formed in our times ought not, upon reflec- 
tion, to be matti'i* of surprise. For In^sides that a fertile 
geniiip can enrich and beautify any subject on wbicli it is 
employed, it is to be observed that ancient manners, bow much 
soever they contradict our presimt notions of digiihy and re- 
finement, afford, nevertheless, materials for poetry superior in 
some respects to those whiehare furnished by a more polished 
state of society. They discover human nature mure open and 
undisguised, w ithout any of those studied forms of behaviour 
wdiich now" conceal men from one another. They give free 
scope to the strongest and most impetuous motions of the 
mind, w hich make a better figure in description than calm and 
temperate feelings. Tl#ey show' us our native prejudices, 
appetites, and desires, exerting themselves without control. 
From this state of manners, joined with tlie advantage of that 
strong and expressive style which commonly distinguishes 
the composition of early ages, w-e have ground to look for 
more of the boldness, ease, and freedom of native genius, in 
cgjnpositions of such a peiiod, than in those of more civilised 
times. And accordingly, the two great characters of the 
Homeric poetry are. Fire and Simplicity.” 

The one great original error of supposing that the subject- 
matter of tlie Iliad is in itself undignified, and that its poeti- 
cal plan is, on that account, so very dilTerent from what any 
one would have formed in our times, runs through the whole 
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of the passa<^o we have quoted from Blair, and vitiates the 
philosophy of its criticism. Had any one in our times chosen 
the subject for an epic poem in the heroic ag(5S of Greece, ho 
would liavo boon puzzled to find one diiforent from that of the 
Tale of Troy Divine, unless, perhaps, lie had boon at once a 
Homer and a Shakespeare, and then there is no saying what 
ho might not have done ; and had any one in our times chosen 
to choose a subject from our times, or from any other times 
intermediate between that heroic and this unheroic ago, he 
iniglit have stretched his brain till the crack of doom, oio ho 
had found one more dignified; even though the Jliad begins 
with the wrath of Acliill(‘s for sake of a female slave', Brisens, is 
conversant about the middle with his furious grief for loss of 
a male friend, Patroclus, draws to a close with the lamenta- 
tions of two old people, Hecuba and Pnarn, and ends with the 
funeral rites of Hector the Tamer of Horses. 

But making allowances for that first and fatal error, all 
must admit that Blair sjicaks truly and finely towards the 
close of the paragra])]i ; and tliat ho says as much in a few 
simple sentences, and more too, than botli the Schlegols put 
together, in their shadowy stylo, would have said in a whole 
essay written iu Cloudlaml. The good Doctor warms as ho 
walks — and finally escapes out of the iingenial gloom of lieresy, 
declaring, with an inconsistency tliat does him infinite credit, 
“ that the subject of tho Iliad must unquestionably be admitted 
to bo in the main liappily chosen/^ — “ llonn'r has, with great 
judgment, selected one piart of tho Trojan War, tlio Quarrel 
betwixt Acliillos and Agarneirinon, and tho events to which 
that quarrel gave risc.^' In sjiort^tho Professor forgets all 
his former folly about want of dignity and so forth, and ex- 
presses the admiration natural to so fine a mind, of the miracle 
wrought by Homer. 

Wo said that we should seize on Sotlieby, as a subject for 
six critiques — that is to say, on his translation of the Iliad, as 
affording us fine opportunities of launcliing out upon Homer. 
In the present utter dearth of poetry, caused by a droiiglit — 
“ in tho Albion air adust ” — ^by the political dog-star which 
not only looks so exceedingly Sirius, but foams at tho mouth 
like the Father of Hydrophobia, if not Hydrophobia himself, 
wo see nothing left for us but to take a fiiglit of a few thou- 
sand years back into antiquity ; and being partial to the epic, 
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WO propose prosing away thereupon — when wearied, taking a 
tift at Tragedy — and occasionally laying our lugs into a cup 
of Lyrics. 

Having descanted on the First and Sixth B(M)ks of the Iliad, 
in a style not unsatisfactory to those who perused our articles, 
and inoffensive to those who, with a skip, gave them the go- 
by — ^both classes numerous — suppose, gruff or gentle reader, 
that wo take a glimpse of what is going on in tlie Ninth. 
Some of the Books of the Iliad are, as you know, each in itself 
a poem. The Iliad is a river, that expands iiself into Twenty- 
Four Lakes. Each liake is a heautiful or magnificent watery 
world in ilscdf, reflecting its own imagei'y all dilferontly diviia*. 
1'hc cniTerit is pc'reeptible in eacdi that flows tlirongh them all 
— so that you have always a river as wcdl as a Inke feeling; 
in tlie seclusion of any one are no vm* forgetful of the r(?st ; and 
though contented, were there neitluT inlet nor outlet to tlie 
lurcuhir sea on which you at the time may he voyaging, yet 
assured all the while that your course is ])rogressivo, and will 
(^eas(^ at hist, only wdien tlio waters on whiidi you are wafted 
along hy heavenly airs shall disapp(*ar underground among 
some Old Tlaco of Tombs. 

Now the Night-scene in the Ninth Book is bright w'ith 
Aeliill(‘s — an ajiparition, who vanished from our bodily (yes 
in the first, although he continued to move through the suc- 
ceeding s(}Von — and especially in the sixth — before those of 
our imagination. A night-scene in lloiner, even without 
Achilles, is worth looking at — and therefore let us look at it 
without him. Lo, here it is I 

Oi fttya (pfloviovTtf Sva vroXiftoio yi(^v^KS 

Ta'jLTO M KxitTO ITOXXd. 

'ilg B' or’ tv ovooLvu oieT^et (pafsvfiv o'tA.ifvtjv 

4>aIviT agj^rgi<Tt«, on t t^rXiro vryi/ciof eci^r,^, 
l^Ea T itpxyiv <ratrat trxo^ixi xai vr^uoyi; aix^ot 

Ka) vetTx/f ov^nvoSiy V a,^ vx’so^uyu 

ITavra Bs r avrox^ yiyr,§\ Bt ri yrotfAriv* 

'Yoffirx fAiiTfiyu vieHy ^Bi BxvSoto poxuv 

T^aiuv xxtovruv rrvox (^xiviTo 

X/Xi' eio tv 9rtB/w ^v^x, xxhre^ vx^ Bt ixarr^ 

Y'Uxto orsvnixovrx a-tXx orv^og atffofitivoio, 

“iToro/ Bt Kfi? Xtvxoy X^ifTro/iivoi xxi iXv^xs^ 

*E^rxorts vrxft Hfi^oyev nu fitfiyov. 


— VIII. 553-666. 
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CHAPMAN. 

‘‘ And spent all night in open fields ; fires round about them shined, 
As when about the silucr mooue, when aire is free from winde, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams high prospects and the 
brows 

Of all steepe hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even tlie lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 

When the unme«‘i.siired firmament bursts to disclose her light, 

And all the sigues in heaven are seen, that glad the shepheard’s harts : 
So many fires disclosdc their beanies, made by the Troian part, 
Before the fiicc of I lion ; and her bright turrets show’d. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires ; and every guard allow’d 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse eate oates and hard white 
come, 

And all did wilfully expect the siluer-throned morne.” 


“ The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads lier sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs tlie deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnuinber’d gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the (lark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks iii prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Bye the blue vault, and blesf^the useful light. 

So many flames before proud II ion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays, 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky lionours gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field ; 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umber’d arms by fits thick flashes send •, 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 


COWPER. 

“ Big with great purposes and proud, they sat, 
Not disarray’d, but in fair form disposed 
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Of even ranks, and watch’d their numerous fires. 

As when around the clear bright moon, the stara 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are husliM, 

The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, an<l ether open’d wide ; 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d. 

So numerous seem’d those fires, between the stream 
Of Xanthus blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In ])rospect all of Troy, a thousand fires. 

Each watch’d by fifty warriors, sisated near ; 

The steeds besiile the chariot stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the gol den-throned 
Aurora should restore the light of day.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ But Troy elate, in orderly array 
All night around her nuinerons w'atcli-fires lay. 

As when the stars, at night’s illumined noon, 

Beam in their brightness round the full orb’d moon, 

When sleeps the wind, and every mountain height. 

Hock, and hoar clitf, shine tow’ring up in light, 

Then gleam the vales, and ether, widely riven, 

Exj)ands to other stars another Iieavcii, 

While the lone shepherd, watchful of his fold, 
liooks wondering U]), and gladdens to behohl. 

Not less the fires, that through the nightly hours 
Spread war’s whole scene before Troy’s guarded towers, 
Elung o’er the distant fleet a sluidowy gleam. 

And quivering play’d on Xanthus’ silver stream. 

A thousand fires ; and each with sepai*ate blaze 
O’er fifty warriors <j|ist the undying rays ; 

Where tJieir ])roud coursers, saturate with coi*n. 

Stood at their cars, and snuff’d the coming morn.” 

Them you sec, most classical of readers, is the close of the 
Eiglitli Book, in the original Greek — and tliere are four dis- 
tinguished translations, by four of our true i)oets. Tlie 
Trojans, witli Hector at their bead, have, as you know, given 
the Greeks a total — Agameinnoii dreads a fatal — ovortbrow ; 
iind at sinking of the sun, the whole Trojan army, fifty thousand 
strong, are lying on their arms beside tlieir watcli-fires, fifty 
warriors round eacli ; so altogether, without aid of John 
Cocker or Joseph Hume, there are, you perceive, a thousand 
blazes. 

VOL. VI II. H 
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Now this is, perhaps, the most celehratcd simile in tlie 
Iliad. It has been lauded to tho skies, oF which it speaks, and 
from which it is siminj^, by scholars who will hero sec no 
beauty but in the original Greek, and in it all beauty ; while, 
by the same scholars, tlie heaven reflected in Tope’s transla- 
tlon is declared to be not only not Homer’s lieaven, but no 
heaven at all — a nigl it- scene, say they, such as never was 
seen on this planet, and sucli as on tins planet is impossible. 
People again, who ar^ no scliolars, admire Pope's picture as 
celestial, and witlioiit pretending to know that language, 
devoutly believe that it is all one in tho Greek. Now, ob- 
serve, most perspicacious of perusers of Maga’s face, and of 
tlie face oF iMniven, that three separate questions are submitted 
to your decision — first, Wliat is tho meaning and tlie merit pF 
the said simile, as it stands in llomer? sixondly, What is the 
merit or demerit of tho said simile, as it stands in I'opc ? and, 
thirdly, What is its character as it stands tlicie, vii‘wcdin tho 
light of a translation ? 

As it is not impossililo you may have forgot your Greek, or 
improbable that you niay never liave remembered it, allow us, 
witii all huuiility, to present you with a litoiul prose transla- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

‘‘ But they, greatly elated, upon tlie space h(‘t\veen tho two armies 
Sat all the night ; and many tires Avere burning to thoni. 

]5ut as wlicii tho stars in heaven, arouiul tlie shining moeii, 

Sliine beautiful, when tlie air is windless, 

And all the eminences appear, ami [liimacles of the heights, 

And groves ; and the immeasurable tirmament hursts (or expands) 
from below, 

And all the stars are seen ; and the slieplierd njoices in liis h(\-irt : — 
So nmnerous, between the ships and the streams of Xantlms, 

The tires of the Trojans burning tlieir fires ajipeared befnre 'fro}’’. 
For a thousaml tires were burning on tho plain ; and by each 
Sat fifty (men) at the light of the blazing fire. 

Ami the horses eating Avhite barley ami oats, 

Standing by the chariots, awaited the beautiful- throned Aurora.” 

We arc now all ready to proci^cd to form and didivcr jmlg- 
inont. Taking, then, Homer’s Gn^ok and Chiistojihcr’s Eng- 
lish to bo one and the same, what was the object of tho 
old Ionian in conceiving this vision of tho nocturnal bcavcii ? 
Why, aim and impulse were one. Under tho iniagiiiatioii- 
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iTioviiig mental perception of a thousand fires burning on the 
earth between llie Grecian ships and the stream of Xanthus, 
Homer suddenly saw a similar, that is, for the time being, a 
kindred and congenial exliibition, up aloft in the heavens. 
That was the impulse. But tlie moment ho saw the heavenly 
apparition, lie felt it to be kindred and congenial with tlie.ono 
on earth ; and under the infiuence of that feeling ho delighted 
to describe it, in order to glorify the one on earth — that was 
his aim — in four and a half hexameters, whi(;h have won the 
admiration of the world. 

But the world often admires without knowing why, any 
better than the wiseacres who, in their pride, would corree.t 
the world. Why then has the world — meaning ther(‘by that 
part of it that could or can read Gr(H‘k — admired so prodigi- 
ously tliis passage ? Simply, because heaven and earth, the 
starry sky and tlio field wdth its thousand fires, appeared 
mutual refioctions of each other ; for pleasant it is for us mortal 
(jreat.ures, high and low, rich and poor, to recognise a resem- 
blance between our limited and evanescent scenery, — espe- 
cially if the work of our own hands, w'hich w atch-fires are, the 
same being of wood we oursidvcs have gathered and heaped 
up into pili.‘S, — and the scenery of everlasting infinitude. Dc- 
]>end upon it, this emotion w'as in the veiy rudest minds when 
they kindled beal-fires. To the most beggarly bonfire it 
brings fuel. Homer felt this ; and ho knew" that all who 
shouhl ever listen to his rhapsodies, either from his owni lips, 
or from the lips of ao/5o/ singing their w’ay on continent or 
isle, would feel it ; for he had no forewarning given him of the 
invention of printing, or oJiPope's or Sotheby’s translation, or 
of this article in Maga.. 

So much for the si)irit of the simile, almost identifying for 
the time the scenery of earth and lujavcn. If it does almost 
identify them, then it is successful, and tlie admiration of the 
w^orld is legitimate. But when w'e come to analyse the pas- 
sage, which is the self-same thing as to analyse our owm j)er- 
ceptions, wliat do w'e find? Dilliculty and darkness in wdiat 
wo tliouglit facility and light — and our faces arc at the w"all. 
W(^ believe that wo can see as far into citlier a iriill or a mile- 
stone as ever Homer could ; but w"e doubt if w"o can see as far 
into heaven. For, simple as it seems to be, we do not believe 
that the man now lives who thoroughly understands that simile. 
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In the first place, take the litie, — “ As when tlio stars in 
heaven around tlie briglit moon shine beautiful," — witli what 
object on oartli docs tlio “bright moon " correspond in lioavcii ? 
Witli none. The thousand watch-fires are like the thousand 
stars. But no great central queen watch-fire, that wo are told 
of, burned bedow — therefore the moon, wanting her counter- 
])art, had perhaps no business on higli. Would not a starry 
but a moonless sky liavo better imaged the thousand fire- 
encampments ? 

This natural, nay, inevitable feeling, has suggested the 
i f^ading of atfr^a (past v^v for — not a very violent cliange ; 

and if wo suppose the moon new, it will be the next tiling tq, 
no moon at all ; and as our present wish is, at all events, to 
get rid of tho full moon, that reading is for that olfect com- 
mendable. But then, alas ! nothing less, we fear, will satisfy 
the shepherd — not tho Ettrick Shepherd, but Ifomer’s — than 
the full moon. Sluj must be an ample shiner so to gladden 
his lieart. The stars alone — though — could not 

have done that sufilciently to justify Homer in mentioning his 
gladness on such an occasion. Was the moon then young or 
<)kl, crescent or full — like Diana^s bow when bent, or “ ronnd 
as my shield ? " 

It was round as my shield. Tho shephenVs delight is 
decisive. It is, tlion, a similitude of dissimilitude ; and though 
haply not the less on tliat account Hoin(*ric — for Homer was 
a strange ohl star-gazer and iiioon-mouther, and would often 
absurdly yield to tlie temptation of a sudden gloi ious burst of 
beauty — it is so much loss like that for resembling wliich all 
scholars have always admired it, #X(;ept a few who, desiious 
to get rid of an unnecessary <pauv^y have ti i(‘d to prove 

her infancy by a violent or false reading. The truth is, that 
wo can imagine Homer mentioning tho full moon for the sake 
of her owm transcimdent beauty, though imaging nothing at 
tlie time scon below ; but why he slioiild have nnuitioned her 
at all if that is, scarcely visible, and equally imaging 
nothing at the time below, surpasses, wi», fear, all reasonable 
conjecture. Be it then, we repeat, the full moon. 

But ill all this there is no real difiicuUy — and we have, as 
you will have perceived, been merely throwing about the 
waters, “ like a whirling mop, or a wild goose at play." Now 
ceiries tho pinch. Read tho Greek on to I'acra/, lino sixth— 
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oiir English on to “ groves/' ditto, and you have a picture in 
wliicli the stars arc conspicuous — they are beautiful — 
ufKpi (feX^vtjv ^a/i/£r’ a^/cr^ccrga. What, tlien, mean the mysteri- 
ous words iininediatcly following? “The immeasurable fir- 
mament bursts from below, and all the stars are seen." Or 
how do you translate ? Another vision is seen by 

TToiner — whence and how comes it ? You are mute. 

Perhaps it thus fared with Homer. At first there was no 
wind. Ho says so, and we must believe him, liowever suspi- 
cious may seem tlie assertion. There were some stars seen 
around the sliining moon — not many — but such as were seen, 
were “ beautiful exceedingly — ao/cr^ecria. By-and-by the 
wind, which was thought to be absent or de.'id, began to 
move in the region — the clouds falling into pieces, opened a 
n(*w reach of lieaven upwards — aVrgro; — that is, 
to Homer’s eyes looking from below — and he was not blind, 
not ho ind(MMl — there came a bursting, or breaking, or ex})and- 
ing, or unfolding, a gradual clarification of the immeasurable 
firmament, and then, indeed, all the stars were seen — not 
iiiei’ely atfr^a pas/vr^v dix^pi ffsXrjyriv but b's r 

t/dsToci aarpci^ ill the more ornate, or rather gorgeous lan- 
guage of Milton, 

“ Then glow’d the firmament with living sapphires ” 

Observe, Homer does not again mention the moon. She was 
still tlierc — shield or arc-like ; but even her orb ceased to be 
central to tliat vast “starry liost; ” and tliougli doubtless bo- 
held by Homer and liis slieplierd, as tlieir liearts gladdened, 
the gladness came from tfle universal face of the boundless 
heavens. 

The picture then is, if such bo the right interpretation of 
the words, of a glory that is progressive ; and if so, intended 
Homer, think ye, or did he so unintentionally, to dejiict, by 
the gradual illumination of tlie lieavoii, the gradual illumina- 
tion of tlic cai tli — fires rising after fires, like stars after stars, 
till the lower and the upper regions were, respectively, all in 
a blaze, only the lower lights more flashful, the higher sub- 
dued by distance into a soft-burning beauty ? 

Rememb(ir, botli regions were not brilliant at one and the 
same time — tliat was impossilde in nature. TIic stars, in 
that clime so lustro^is, would have bedimmed the fires; the 
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fires, foci each by fifty warriors, would have extinguished 
tlie stars. They would have neutralised each other, and 
the scene would have been “dark with excessive bright.'^ 
13ut the earth- woke reality gave the heavon-boru vision; 
and both to tins day are glorious — and sufficient, even when 
separate, from dimness to redeem this article, and to shed 
a spliiudoiir over our tliird critique on Si>tbeby. 

Tjct us say, that such is the double soul — the twofold life 
of Homer’s Night-scene — and see if — bating all otluu objea;- 
tions — it has bcim transfused by Pope into his celebrated 
version. No. According to our interprcitation, 

“Around her throne the vivid planets roll,” 

is so far right. “Vivid” may do for d^/ergseria, but “roll” is 
very bad for (palnr, Eoll perliaps they may ; indeed other- 
wise they would not be planets ; but certainly not round the 
moon. Homer was perhaps no great astronoiric^r — tliough he 
knew well the Plani^tary Five. But Homer, who had the use 
of his eyes, never, drunk or sober, thouglit, when looking at 
tlie moon, tliat he saw “around her throne the vivid planets 
roll.” If by “lier throne” Pope memns thc3 lirmament, then 
he forgets the Greek words; but it is manifest he mciaiis the 
moon liersc^If, absurdly connising witli lior throne the queen 
who sits tliereon, wboiiiby the way lie liad chosen, injuriously 
to Nature and to Homer, to call, a few lines before, “refulgent 
lamp of night.” However, wo have said the lino is so far 
right ; but that which follows, if our interpretation of Homer’s 
heaven he true, is altogether wrong — 

“And stars unnuinber’d gUd the glowing pole ;” 

for Homer yet lias inadc^ no mention of stars unnumbered ; if 
dffrga «g/crg6crsa mean “ vivid planets,” whicli it may, Popo 
laid no riglit to surround them with “ unnumh(*r’d stars,” for 
it is aftc^rwards, and when a great change has occurred to tlio 
immeasurable firmament, that <rdvTa hk t dffrga. Homer 

spe^aks not of clouds — thougli wo have suggc'stod the proba- 
bility of clouds being there, the disparting of which, and their 
floating away into notliirig, finally revealed this infinite starri- 
noss ; but bo that suggestion of ours right or wrong, Pope 
liad no light to assure us of what Homer did not, “ that not 
a cloud o ercast the solemn scene.” Homer says merely that 
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“ the einiiienccs anti pinnacles of the heights appear, and 
the grovtis/* Tope makes but sorry work of that, by lUHnlless 
elaboration of its picturesque simplicity ; we do not know 
that he makes it unnatural, thougli he does make it confused ; 
though therti is far more light, there is far more darkness; 
and the landscape is no longer in aught llonieric. 'J'liat much- 
admired line, 

“ A flood of glory bursts from all the skies,” 

would almost seem to be intended for a vtnsion of o 

a» V'Tsoldy?} a/()rjP, ^dvra ds r zibzrai dcr^a — but then, 

unfortunately, Tope has given us before — “and stars un- 
nuinber’d gild the glowing pole;'* and really, after the re- 
fulgent lamp of night has been hung on high, and vivid 
planets roll round the throne of the moon, and stars unnum- 
bered gild the glowing j)oh‘, whihi not a cloud o'ercasts the 
solemn scene, liow any larther Hood of glory can burst lioin 
all the skit'.s, wo are not astronomer enough, either sciirititic 
or empirical, to comprehend or conjuclure — nor do we believii 
that Pope hiinscdf had any theory on the subject, but wrote 
away by candle-light, perhaps in his grotto, from memory 
somewhat dim, while the shining moon, it may have betm, 
was herself in lieavcn, and tlic boundless firmament thick- 
strewn with stars. The scriptural simplicity of, “ and the 
sliepherd rejoices in his heart," how far more touching to 
every one who lias walked over the hills by night, tliaii 
Pope’s philosophical paraphrase ! As for the application of 
the sky-sight to the ground-scene, wc liave no room to re- 
mark upon it, farther thaiT tliat wliilo it departs equally from 
tlio original, and is laboured overmuch, — it jiossesses a cer- 
tain shadowy inagnificence, for sake of which its faithlessness, 
or departure from the faith, may, in some moods of mind, be 
forgiven. 

Wo find that the three questions we wished you to decide 
for us, arc running, or have run, into one ; but no great mat- 
ter ; so, what think you, on the whole, of this famous passage 
in Pope’s Homer? Three of our best descriptive poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, have, as you probably 
know, declared it infamous ; and Wordsworth, especially, has 
not hesitated to hint, in his unceremonious stylo, that the 
many millions of his fellow-Christians wlio have fallen into 
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admiration of this moonlight scene, painted on transparent 
paper, have been little better than blindfolded fools. The 
entire description, he av(»rs, in words wo forget, but we quoted 
them in our “ Winter Khapsody,” is utter, contradictory, and 
unintelligible nonsense. It is no such tiling. We have seen 
that it is not a translation of Horner's moonlight scene, 
scarcely ewn a paraphrase. And w(». have seen, too, that in 
doprirting fioin llonicr, Tope dejrarted from natiiie ; but still 
the picture is bcauliful. Foi*get that there is any such 
passage in Ilomer as that of which it pretends to be a ti*ans- 
hit ion. Head it by itself — try it by itself — and we are 
willing to wager* a crown with Wordsworth, that even 
will read with a benign aspect this very page of Maga. 
What are its faults? Why, we have told them already. 
Thci*e, is some vagueness where there should be none ; some 
i*epetition, where Ihqre believed lie was adding new touches ; 
and perhaps objects are made to a})pear in light which must 
hiive beiui in shadow ; but these defects, in no oflensive de- 
gree, once admitted, there 

Breathes not the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath siiid,” 

this is extremely beautiful. In a description of external 
nature, no doubt a poet is sworn at her shrine to Bjicak tlie 
truth — that is to say, to Ml all manner of lies — provided 
only they do so coalesce and hang together in their beauty, 
that the poet btdieves them, and eke the whole world. That 
in poetry is true which, on sufficient grounds, and she is 
often easily satisfied, Imagination^coriceives to be so ; and 
Reason has no i ight to steq) insolently in upon Imagination in 
her dream, and to dissipate all her dear delusions. As long 
as Imagination tells only white lies, her longue should be 
encouraged to ^Yag night and day, that she may people the 
air with pleasant fancies. But wliat we wcie wishing to say 
is this, that in the di^scriptioii of a moonlight scene, for 
oxanij)le, we must not exact from the poet, at eveiy toucli, 
the utmost precision ; words, after all, do not ]>aint to the 
eye, but to the conceptivc faculty ; and the conci‘ptivo faculty 
delights at times in half-formed and hazy visionarinoss, wdiich 
it may be prompted to behold by the power n^sident in terms 
Cidlocated in an order that could not resist llio onset of the 
logician. We do not mean to say that poets arc not expected. 
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like other dishonest people, to speak sense ; hut there are vari- 
ous sorts of sense ; some have very much the appearance of 
nonsense, and in that appearance lies their cliarin ; — let us 
but see that the supposed strange sweet specimen of some 
unsubstantial seeming, is nothing but absolute sense, and we 
commit suicide. 

Cliapman is good, for he adheres to ITomer. TTo knew that 
ITomer was not a man to botlier people about Ihe moon and 
stars, and that, (*xcept for illustration of life, he cared not a 
straw for such luminaries. Indeed, wluit great poet does or 
ev(*r did? The human soul is, under God, the C(.*ntre of tlie 
solar system. The sun seems to support if — but that is a 
vulgar scientific eiror — were we all dead, it would fly into 
flinders, “laving in the spirit of this creed,” Homer eyed 
the heavens as part of his own b(‘ing ; and so indeed did all 
those strong-soulod mortals, who, age aftxu* age, k(‘pt continu- 
ally constructing the Grecian Mythology. "When constructed, 
what was it but an illuminated manuscript (^f biographies and 
autobiographies of men, wonum, and children, that had been 
conspicuous and lamous on the terrene, and were thus immor- 
talised in the c<ilestial ? True, that much of this spiiitualisa- 
tion was breathed over the skies before the invention of hdters; 
but that imittor<‘d little or nothing, for natural and revealed 
redigion was ohhn* far than Cadmus. But not to indulge in 
that reverie, siiflice it now to say, that the ciff-nrog was 
too magnificent in Horner’s imagination to be ])laye(l and 
jlallied with, as a baby docs with a doll, lisping, “Oh ! how 
pretty I ” He looked up — saw — and sung ; and his strong 
st(‘ady strain bespoke, in a few lines, the di'ptli of his inspira- 
tion. The sky smote his soul with sudden perception and 
emotion of bc'auty Jind sublimity ; and lie said, or could say, 
little more than that the sky was their source. Just as when 
a lov(‘ly lady smiles upon us, we exclaim, “ Thou art beauti- 
ful ! ” But to palaver away about the paleness or brightness 
of her countenance, belongs not to tho poetry of beatified 
affection. “ Grace was in all her steps, heavfii in her e^’c : ” 
ho who said that of Eve said enough — volumes are in these 
words ; and they unfold thcmselv(;s into millions of unwritten 
dreams — as a few seeds become an umbragc'ous and golden- 
fruited grove, filled with tho warbling of nightingales. 

Thus, in these few lines has llomer shown a moonlight and 
starry heaven, that cont inuctli to shine over the whole world, 
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and all tlio generations of its inhabitants. lie did not sot 
himself down to paint it, like an associate of the Eoyal Aca* 
demy, as Tope did, bringing out the cllect by long-considered 
and (daborate processes of art, toiicliing and retoiieliing, occa- 
sionally biting his nails, and sucking his pen ; but, as Sliclley 
said, when 

“ Some great painter dips 
ITis pencil in the gloom of thunder and eclipse ; ” 

so we say did IToiner dip his pencil in moonlight, and, lo! Ins 
l^icturo swam in lustre unbedimmable by tlie mist of years. 

They wlio never before read Homer's fine Gieek lines, or 
our fine English ones, and turn to them now from Poffe's 
glittering paraphrase, may think them bald in their simpli- 
city ; hut study them in silence with your eyes shut, and you 
liavo a pure vision of the nocturnal heavens. Chapman saw 
the very night Ilomor did ; and all he wanted was adequate 
power of expression to make us see it too; hut oven in his 
lijies it is sen'iioly beautiful, — 

“ And all the signs in heaven are scon that glad the sheidicnTs 
heart.” 

“Tlirust u]) themselves for shows,”' are words not in Homer, 
hut the feeling is in Homer ; for in his picture, the 
CKonai, xa/ ^r^utovse ax^oi xai vricra/ seem indeed alive and 
conscious in tlie calm, and to look at us in tlieir exaltation. 
Chapman says, “and even the lowly vallios joy to glitter in 
their sight,” — that is, the sight of the stars — a fine line, but 
rather Wordsworthian than Homeric. Ilomor jnontions not 
“lowly valleys ; ” but Cliapmaii seems so to Iiave construed 
vd-rrat, groves. For lie omits g'-oves; and it is not likely 
that the word vd^ai could have escaped bis notice. It is 
not surpiising that Pope, in this error, should have followed 
Chapman — ^lie lifts, “then shine the vales;'' but it is sur- 
I^rising that such a scholar as Sotlieby sliould — saying “ tlieri 
gleam the vales,” a mere repetition of Pope's words, witli 
“gleam” for shine,” wliich is a change for the worse, for 
no man of woman born, we suspect, ever saw a vale — ^unless 
tliere was in it a river or lake — gleam hy moonligbt. But 
that “the vales” should be seen gleaming by one and tlio 
same man — say Homer or Sotlieby — at one and tlio same time 
—is inanifcstly impossible, according lo tlie present laws of 
perspective, and in general of optics. 
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Cowper^s tninshitiori is, as usual, admirable. Of liiin, as 
truly as of any man that ever breathed, may we say, in that 
lino lino of Campbell, 

“ IIo mused on nature with a poet’s eye.” 

lie does not fear to say “ the clear bright moon,’' despising 
tlie reading “ <pau and in love with ” Nor does 

ho fear to say, that around the “clear bright moon,” “the 
stars shine in full splendour.” Now, Coleridge asserted in 
one of his lectures in the Royal Institution, that in tlio imme- 
<liate iKUgljboiirliood of a “ refulgent " moon, tlic stars must 
look wan or dim; and so, we understand, saith Wordswortli. 
'Tis but a mere matter of moonshine, it is true ; yet worth 
settling; and we go along with Homer and Chapman and 
(h’)wpor. There cannot be two stronger words than 
and ; moon and stars were alike lustrous. “About 

the silver moon stars shine clear,” are Chapman's words, and 
tliey are in the same spirit. Cowper's you have before you, 
more radiant still. Do not abuse Pope, them, 0 ye lakers, 
while you lot Homer, Chapman, and Cowpm* go scot-free. 
Horace, too, speaks of a lady bright as the moon among the 
lesser lires, meaning that they too were blight. She shone 
with a larger and serener lustn^, as if they from “ her silver 
nm drew light." In one line Cowper transcends all his com- 
jietitors, and equals his divine original — 

“ The groves, the inouiitidu-tops, the licadland heights, 

Stand all apparent.” 

Compare tiiat with Pope, and “ Oh ! the difference to me I 
But Potto’s beautiful line, 

“ And not a cloud o’crcasts the solemn scene,” 

was in Cowper’s meiiiory when he said, 

“ Not a vajwur streaks tlie bound loss blue ; ” 

for Homer says notliing of vapours, nor, had not Pope nega- 
tived the idea of clouds, bad Cowper. But seldom hidocd it 
is that that most original writer owes even a word to anybody; 
lioro Pope was natural, and Cowper, in unconsciously remem- 
bering liirn, forgot Ilomor. Neither does Homer speak of 
“ blue " as Cowper does ; vet blue, beyond doubt or praise, 
is the lirmament, and there can bo no harm in saying so. 
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Cowper felt the meaning of that untranslatable word irreffldyrj, 
and his 

“ Ether, open’d wide, 

All glittei-s,” 

is magnificent — peiliaps even finer than TToiner, for it gives 
the effect in fewer Jind simpler words — it is indeed poetry. 
“ And the shepherd’s lieart is cheer’d," is, like Ilonier — bible- 
like and divine. 

And now for Sotlndiy. He must have come to llio passage 
prepared for a higli aeliievement. Has lie succeeded ? Not 
entii-ely to our heart’s desire. ‘‘ At niglit’s illumined noon " 
is a fine expression, had it stood by itself — for it shows nf^l^#at 
once the moon and stars in heaven. It proves Sotheby to bo 
a jioet. Hut it does not, like the town of Kilkenny, “ shine 
well wlicre it stands." That nothing resembling it is in 
Homer, is one fatal objection to it, on the score of fidelity, the 
first of virtues in a translator — hoj'self the Qikhui, all others 
being li(‘r subjects, and brightening «'ind (‘xtending Ikt sway. 
Ihit tliere is aiiothoi*. Why is there nothing resemhling it in 
Horner? Because Homer is going to show us “night’s illu- 
mined noon ; " and in what lies the illumination. Tliendbre 
he do(‘s not lay down tliat thesis, as Sotheby does, and tlnm 
illustrate it by divine discourse. So 2>rcguaiit is that thesis 
of Sotlieby’s, that it is in itself a shining si'rmon, and need(*d 
no prcaclier. INIr Sotheby will see at once that this ohjection 
is, like ('Very obje.ctioii of ours, insuperahlo. Ho has had 
the misfortniMi to jiaint a fine jiictun* at one sweep ; and we 
arc so perfectly satislied with it, that wo are dissatisfied with 
his future filling-up, and eager to suatcli the pencil out of his 
hand. It may seem hard to puuif»h a man for a Hash of genius, 
but justice corniiels us to do so ; and Sotlujby stands reproved 
before us, exalted, however, rather than humbled by the soii- 
teiice of an iiieori U2)tible Uhadamanthus. 

“ Beam in their brightness round the full-orb’d moon,’ 

is fine and bold; and also in itself a jneture. The next two 
lines are 2)erfect; “ tlien gleam the vales," very imiierfect, as 
we said before, and we do wish he Irad given us the woods. 
“ Ether wid(dy riven," comes perhajxs as near as is jrossiblo 
to the difficult 

“ v^tppuyn uff^riros 
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and there is great grandeur in the line, 

“ Expands to other stars another heaven.’ 

That, unquestionably, is the vision seen by Homer. Would 
not “for,” in place of “ to,” perhaps be better? Tlie riving 
up from below of tlio boundless ether expands another heaven 
J}>r (or with) other stars. In that expansion they have room 
for all their multitudes — then and there seems to be infinitude. 
AVith the concluding linos, fine as they are in themselves, wo 
are not satisfied. Sotlicby knows as well as any man wherein 
lies the power of Homer’s immortal half-hexameter. Cowper 
caught it, and embodied it in equal bulk, (chapman likewise 
seized its spirit. Tope, unaffected appanuitly by tliat scripture, 
or betrayed into forgetfulness of its mamTt'st (character l)y the 
ruling ])assion in wliicli he wrote, ambition to excel Houht, 
diluted the simple sentiment of the shepherd, wliieh is indeed 
nothing else than natural religion, into feeble metaphysics 
and a cold philosophy. “ (Conscious swains,” is silly ; and 
“bless the useful light,” is absoluttdy tlie doctrine of the 
Utilitarians applied to the gratitude of the sh(‘ph(‘rd, 

“ Where he doth ainnnier high iu bliss upon the hills of God •” 

Our objections to Sotheby’s lines, over and above* tlie main 
one, am])liti(vation of simplicity, are dilfen^nt from those urged 
against Pope’s, but nearly as strong. “ Watebtid of bis fold,” 
is an idea always interesting, but “watchful ” is, to our oar, 
needlessly intense. In that beautiful chapter of the New Tes- 
tament, tb(j shepherds “were watching tlieir Hocks by night.” 
“Watchful” could never Jiavo entered into that verse. On 
so serene a niglit as that Homer describes, wlien all was ])eace, 
the shepherd could have had no fears about liis fold. JIo was 
sitting or lying beside them, but not “watchful ; ” lie merely 
felt that tb(!y were there; for tlieir sakos too, as well as ln‘s 
own, bis heart was cheered by the heavens be looked on; and 
baiipier even than he knew at that liour was the jiastorul life. 

This is but a slight matter; but slight matters atfect the 
deliglit of tlie soul in poetry. Pope liad said, “ eyes the blue 
vault,” and Sotheby, betrayed into imitation by admiration, 
says, “ looks wondering up.” That the shepherd looked up, 
there can he no doubt. Homer took it for grtinted that ho 
did ; for tlio shepherd was not asleep. The truth is, that he 
had been looking up for a long time — liad seen the moon nso, 
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and the stars — and perhaps had been composing a song on a 
wliite-footcd girl filling her iirii at the fountain. To suppose 
that ho had been looking down, w’ould be a libel, not only on 
that anonymous shepherd, but on all Arcadia, and the golden 
age. But we object more stoutly to the word, “ wondering.’* 
May this be the last lino we shall ever write, if ho did “ look 
wondering up.” Shepherds from their infancy are star-gazeu s. 
They are familiar with the skies — for on tlie hill- tops tliey 
live, and move, and have their being, in the iiniiiediato neigh- 
bourhood of heaven. At a coinot they \vould wonder — for ho 
is a wild stranger of a hundred years. But tliey do not 
wonder even at meteors, for the air is full of them, and they 
go skyring through the stars, and dropping down into di^p- 
])(‘arancc, like tlie half-assured sights seen in dreams. But 
the moon and the planets, and the iixed stars, are to the shep- 
herd no more wonderful at one time than at another ; — in one 
sense, indeed, they are to him always wonderful — for ho 
W'onders, and of his wondering finds no end, how and hy whom 
they werti made ; or ho wonders at them in their own beauti- 
ful eternity. But Sotheby’s words do not imply this ; they 
merely imjdy that the shepherd wonders to heliold such a 
night as that described by Homer. Why should he ? ”J\vas 
but one of thousands that had canopied liis solitary grass-bed, 
and its solo power was the peaceful power of accustomed glad- 
ness — still renewed, and never fading in his heai t — ylyrtOe os 
rs pfisucc rrotfMYiV, TIkj trntli is, that tliR'O words of {Sotheby’s 
two linos do of lli(;msolves produce the whole d(‘sired eHeet — 
“ gladdens to behold.” All the rest are suporll nous. Tlial is 
wliolly nature, and almost wholly II(imm\ Hotheby, as an Athe- 
nian, know what was right — ho should have been a liaccde- 
mouian too — and practised it. 

It is only with distinguished writers, like Solheby, thatsiujh 
oritieisin as this would bo endurable ; with tlKjm, it is impera- 
tive on ns ; nor, unless wo much inistako, is it without instruc- 
tion. J’oetry is indeed a Fine Art- — fine as the pellucitl air, 
in which you may see a mote. The perusal of Ids composition, 
generally so cxcpdsitc, sharpens all our inmost senses, ami 
makes iis critical as eagles floating over a valley. And now^ 
we ponneo down on our prey — tlio poor word “ lono ” — ami 
swallow it. Let nobody pity it, for it “had no business 
there.” In Ifoinor <ro///.?5v has no epithet. No need to tell us 
lie was alono. The one word of itself docs that — that he was 
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all alono, is folt to be essential to that gusli of gladness. 
Homer, during that description, was not thinking of any slu^])- 
li(ud. He had the heavens to himself; but no sooner was the 
beauty of the scene consummate, than aros(5 one imago of 
solitary life, fie saw a being — and that his heart was glad ; 
and so dear a thing is human liappinoss, that suHieient for 
Homer was the joy of one simple shepherd beneath the stany 
(jope of the aflTTgT-og aidr,o. Another great poet knew, on an 
o(;casion somewhat similar, but not the same, the proper use 
of the word “alone.” Thus, in “ Kob Roy^s Grave,” Words- 
worth, speaking of the remembrancers or traditions of that out- 
law, says, 

“ Bear witness, many a pensive sigh 
Of tliouglitfiil herdsman, when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Vcol’s heights, 

And by TiOch Lritnond’s braes ; 

And, far and near, through vale and hill. 

Are faces that attest the same, 

The proud heart flashing through the eyes 
At sound of Rob Roy’s name.” 

Hero the bard bad room to employ ei)itliets — and he had like- 
wise leisure — for he was quietly ruminating; “thoughtful,” 
jiud “ alone.” “ Loch VcoUs heights,” and “ Loch Lomond's 
braes,” cany'' us Jilong witli the herdsman on his day-long 
world of drcjams ; and descending from these solitary heights, 
we lind ourselves among “ flices ” in the vales, many faces far 
and near, all kindling at “sound of Rob Roy’s name,” a iiamo 
there jnonounced and heard, — Imt up among the mountains, 
silent in the lierdsinan’s he8,rt, as he walks “thoughtful and 
alone,” in his uncommunicated niemorios. 

By the way, we cannot help thinking, that all the frans- 
lators wo hav(^ lookcMl at have mistaken the meaning of the 
important woi ds, — “ ava rrroXsf^oto yi(p\j^ag ” — end ot first lino 
of the quotation. From Ghapinau's translation it does not 
elofirly appear what ho conceived to bo the meaning of these 
words — tliough 2)erliaps “ o[)en Held ” answer to them, which 
is indeed riglit, though vague. Poiie writes, — “ sat in order 
round," — which shows his understanding of the words — leaving 
out erroXf/^o/o. Cowper says, 

“ They sat, 

Not disarray’d, hut in fiiir forms disposed 
Of even ranks.” 
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That is his interpretation of dua yi(p\joag. And Sotlic- 

by, by far tlie best Grecian of them all, translates them “ in 
orderly anay.^^ All this seems to us very odd, for what is 
? Turning up Donnegan, we find — “ a dam dyke 
or mound — the space between hostile armies — a wall — 
generally a bridge ; and he refers us to Pindar for ^roi/roy 
an istlinms. But what does it usually moan in 
ilomcr? In Iliad A 371 : “ T/ O'T/Trsvsig coAs.ao/o ys<p-j^r/,g” 
by Hoy ne translated, “quod prospicis intervallum inter utram- 
quo aoi(Mn.^’ And ho adds, “has enim esse TisXiuCovg, 

oduvg ToXg/Jtoy, patet ox () 374. 549. A. IGO. r.427. 1'o 
On referring to tlu^se passages, wo find tliat ro ihnatuyjmM is 
the meaning of r/va •TTroWixoto yi^hoag. The Gre(dvS liad lleen 
beat back — and the Trojans kindled their fin^s on the space 
lying betw(^en the two battles. Wo forget what annotator on 
Milton it was tliat proposed reading for “ on the rough edge 
of battle ere it joined “ on the rough bridgcj of battle,'' an 
emendation for which he got himself laughed at. We daresay 
Milton wrot(^ “ edge ; ” but bridge is, we sec, lloimuic, and 
tlu‘rof«.)rc good. *Ai/a cro/.s/xo/o ytp'jsa; is “ upon the bridge of 
battle." Gowper and Sotheby seem, then, to liav({ misunder- 
stood the words here : as well as in such other places where 
they occur, as we liavo had leisure to turn up. If we are mis- 
taken — they will hiy the blame partly at the door of Heyne. 

But let us attend to the Greeks. Thus fared the Trojan 
host; but “ Flight, companion of soul-chilling Fear, despatched 
from heaven" — so Cowper translates it; or “Grief, the hudde 
consort of cold Fear, strangely infused from li(*.aveii" — s») 
chanteth Chapman; or “Fear, pale comrade of inglorious 
llight, and heaven-bred horror" — so Pope hath it; or “II(?a- 
ven-sent flight, chill Fear's ally" — so sings Sotheby — pos- 
sessed the Grecians — and Agamemnon commands the heralds 
to call byname each chief to council, but without the sound of 
])roclaination. Let us try the translators at the following four 
lines : — 

HOMER. 

V i/w rSTtTioTis’ «v V ^Ayetf/.ifjLVUv 

"itTTXTO aff Tt 

li Tf xxT ulytXt^ei Tirons ;^'ut 

0 fietou ffTivu^uv liTi’ ^A^yiioirt tAirxuhx, 

—IX. 13-16. 
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NORTH (literal j^rose). 

‘‘ They sat down tlierefore in the assembly, sad ; but Agamemnon 
Stood up tears-sheddiiig — ;is a fountain dark-waler’d, 

Which down a stec]) (goat-defying, or rather leaving) rock pours 
inist-cinittiiig water : 

Thus did he, lieavily groaning out words— among the Greeks 
harangue.” 


“ They sadly sate ; tlie king arose and ])OurM out tears as fast 
As from a lofty rock a spring doth his black waters cast. 

And deeply sighing, thus bespake the Argives. 

POPE. 

“ These surround their chief 
In solemn sadness and majestic grief. 

The king amidst the mournful circle rose ; 

Down his wan cheek a living torrent flows : 

So silent fountains, from a roek’s tall head, 

In sable streams soft-trickling waters shed. 

With more than vulgar grief he stood (>])]»ress’d ; 

Words, mix’d with sighs, thus bursting from his breast.” 

COWPER. 

‘ The sad assembly sat ; when weei)ing fast, 

As some deep fountain pours its raj)id stream 
Down from the summit of a lofty rock. 

King Agamemnon in the midst arose. 

And groaning, the Achaians thus adJressM.” 

^SOTIIERY. 

‘‘ How’d by grief, 

The suminou’d leaders gather'd round their chief. 

Iii tears Atrides stood ; thus ceaseless How 
The dark streams gushing from a rocky brow. 

Ife spake and groauM, ‘ Ye Argive leaders ! liear !’ ” t^ c. 

A simpler, shorter, apter simile than this is nowhere to bo 
found ; let, then, all tln^so qualities be presen ved by tbe trans- 
lator. Chapman, as ho thinks, preserves them all — and lie is 
almost as good as Homer. In the original, we have fisXdvud^og 
and d)^o(pefov — both signifying, as many say, “black water 

VOL. VIII. * 
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— intensifying the gloomy aspect of Agamemnon. Perhaps 
in English such synonymes could not have been used — and 
Chapman confines liiinselflo tlie ono word “ black.'^ 

But the truth is, that means a fountain black- 

watered, because hidden from the light by overhanging rocks, 
or in some grt'at depth. The water is not in itself black, or 
even drumly when smitten “ by toucli etliereal of heavcn\s fiery 
rod — but pure as diamonds. In falling over tlie face of tluj 
inacc(*ssihle rock, it is not black, although the facci of the rock 
may bo, and ])r()bab]y is; indeed wc do not reinombcr ever to 
have sv^en black water when fairly poured out, unless you 
choose to call ink so — and we are sony to say that the irdc 
we are dribbling at this moment is liglit-blue ; or unless you 
choose- to call tea so — and we an^ still sorrier to say that the 
tea we are sipping at tins moment is a faint green ; wliilo 
though misnamed in lexicons dusky, and so forth, 
assuredly is “spray-sliedding/’ or “mist-emitting,'^ or “va- 
poury,” or something of that sort — for which if tliorc be au 
Phiglish word, we cannot recollect its phi/. AU tlic transla- 
tors, therefore, are mistaken who call the falling water dark, 
or dusky, or sable, or black — confounding an accident of its 
source with the (piality of the stream — and libelling Agamem- 
non's tears. The source from which they flowed may bo said 
figuratively to have been “black'’ — his lioart — ami his face 
was gloomy ; just as that other source and that other face in 
and of the rock — hut his tears were clear, and glistened, just 
as the uduj^ to which Tlomer lik(med them ; and, though the 
expression is strong, so were they mist-emitting, fur his grief 
was very great. 

It is not easy to read Popc^s paraphrase without anger. 
Determined W’as ho to improve upon Homer ; and tliercfore 
will lie spin out — beat out — liis four lines into eight, not 
giving us one word in English exactly corresponding to ono 
word in Greek. Ter/Tjores — afflicted — excruciantes sc^ aslloyne 
gives it, he changes into — 

“ In solemn sadness and majestic grief.” 

Now, that is a downright lie. The Argivo leaders were not 
in “ solemn sadness,” though we diiresay tlicir countenances 
were considerably elongated ; and if they were “ in majestic 
grief,” it is more than Agamemnon himself was, for he wept 
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and groaned, thongli we daresay that his presence was not 
'without dignity. Ifine, then, is an absurd attempt to impose 
upon us, and to win fro]n us tliat sympathy for a sot of pom- 
pous magnificoes, which we give at one.e to men Tinr/jng. 
“ Mournful circle ” is surely needless after “ solemn sadness 
and majestic grief.” Then Agamemnon's clieok is super- 
fluously said to be “wan;” and “briny torrent'' is unhappy, 
for thougli tears are salt, they are here likened to a fresh-water 
sjning, and ther(^^ore we have no business with “brine.” 
Wliy would not Pope say, shedding tears, or w(‘ 0 ])ing, as 
Homer docs? Is it not excessively childish to translate oaxyj- 
yjuv, 

“ Down his wau check a briny torrent flows” 1 

Proceed on tluit ])rinciplo thronghout, and the Iliad will reach 
from this to London. 

“ So silent fountains, from a rockV. tall liead, 

In sable streams soft-trickling waters shed.” 

Why silent ? Thoii observe how very awkwjud fountains, 
plural, and a rock’s tall head, singular I ITomcr is not speak- 
ing of fountains in general, but of one “ fountain black- 
wafered ;”“ soft- trickling ” is not the right word, for yse/, 
stillat, means simply “ sheds,” and sheds by itself is suflicient. 

“ With more than vulgar grief he stood oppress’d,” 

is a foolish intei’j)olatiou. Who the deiiec ever tliought the 
king of men vulgar? Put, after all, Pope has not been able 
by lliis line to put him on a par witli liis subordinates who 
surrounded iiini 

“ In solemn sadness and majestic grief.” 

Agamemnon among them looks like an old woman. “Words 
mixed with sighs” we must not com[)Iain of, for they are 
IMi [ton's ; but we wxint lloimu 's — and ho gives us groans, and 
deep ones — 6 arsvayuv. However, that line will do. Put 
is not the whole a wilful wickedness and a feeble failure? 

Cowpor is concise and vigtnous. “ 'i'he sad assembly sat” 
is so especially. There is nmch majesty in tlie rising of Aga- 
inonnion, “ weeping fast and tlie lines about tlie fountain do 
finely show us the king. Cowpor has chosen to sink the 
colour black. He calls the fountain “ deep ;” and as most 
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(loop fountains look blacjk, deep lot it bo ; but ‘‘rapid wo do 
not like, for watcii* fallings down a rock must bo nn)id wliotli(?r 
it will or not — wo defy it to help itself — and Cowper should 
have given us h\/n(p&^<,v^ if lie had even said “ dismal. lTomoi*\s 
b)) 0 (pioh a strange word ; and tliougli wo cliooso to bidievo 
that it denotes sprjiy, Cowper may have seen cause 1o call it 
rapid. “ Groaning ” is good — for ho who sighs deeply, groans. 
The picture is in Cowper’s hands Homeric. 

Sotliehy is strong — ]Knha}>s loo concise; hut that in a 
translator of ironier is a fino fault. “ In tears Alridos stood” 
is in itself excellent ; hut it hardly comes up to the meaning 
of /Vrr/ro Tliat epitliet imjdies an active, a profpse, 

a pjodigal pouring out of tears — and snoli pouring out tinner 
must liavo bocm to suggest the simile of . the daik-wat(‘red 
fount aiiv shedding its gloomy, or rapid, or spinyiy stream, 
down the clieAik of a lofty nxjk. ITomerV heroes, when they 
wee]), do so in riglit good (‘arnest. At the same tinu‘, tlu'y 
groa?), or they roar, or they roll themselves on tlie ground. 
iSo did Achill(\s. Andromaeho we])t smilingly; and ]i(*r (yes, 
we we(‘n, looked h)V(dier through thedr tears — lier wlioh^ laeci 
— herself — Love, Grief, aiid Pity, in one. “ Ceasoh'ss iwS not 
tljo riglit word, for Agnnicminon\s t(‘ars did ci‘ase, while the 
black-wateied fountain Homer had in liis (ye may be flowing 
down the face of tlie lofty rock at tliis very lionr. 

“Thu dark struanis gushing from a rocky l)r(>\v” 

strikes ns as v(iry tine. ]k*rha]>s they wene dark aft('r all — 
and even tlie woi'd “brow” has limti a beauty not to b(? found 
in lli(i Greek. For it shows us Agamemnon’s; and it too was 
rocky, for tlie broad bone abovci liis eyes was jugged — we see 
it now — as Sothehy did when he di-opjied tliat (docpient line on 
paper. “ He spake and groaned ouglit to h(^ tiansposod 
tlius — Ho groaned and s])ake. Judging by ourselves, a man 
ceases to groan almost as soon as he begins to spexxk. ’Tis 
W(ill if his liearers do not then take up wliat lie has laid aside*; 
thougli in this case, if th(j Argivo loachus gave a groan accom- 
paniment, Twas in dismal sympathy with the sullerings of 
their king. 

Atrid(is then conducts the great chiefs of Greece to his 
pavilion ; and after feasting them in kingly fashion, awaits 
advice. Nestor rises, and thus harangues : — 
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av^oJUv ^Aya/utfitvoyf 

'Ev ff-oi fjLiy a-io 2’ ac^ofinsj eL\lxet troX?.a!v 

AarZv iff-ff-i ava^ xai rtfi Zfv; iyyvdXt^iv 
'lKr,‘rr^oy r «3i i»« tr^iiri (i'jvXiui^a-fiu, 

Tto (Tt ;^o9i <Te^/ fJLiv (puaiett tros %h* \>raKOV(rat^ 

K^r,ioveti 5e *«< ai^Xu^ or uv Tiyoc, B-v/xog uvuy^ 

EiVify I if ayaiav trU S* t^tract a rr/ xlv 
Avrko iykv taieu ug fAoi Saxs? uvui ciet^TK, 

Ow yetp Tig yoov uXkov ufAUvovu, roudi yezff'ts, 

OTflv iyu r.fJtXv rraXcti *i0 tTi xai vyv, 

in Tau or*, ^/oysytgj ^fia-r.i^et Kov^rtv 
Xat^.fjiiy^g 'A^tXr.o; tfor.g xXurirhv u^eC^ag 
Ou Tt xaff nfjtiTif^ov yt vaov ftaXa yxa TOt \yf,>yi 
rioXX’ ct'TttfAvhofAy.y tru d£ ffy /utyaXt^ra^t fvfAw 
(ptotxrav^ ov u^avxTOt tTtirxv^ 

'l\Tifji.Y,ffxg‘ iXav yxa iX*** ’AXX* tri xxt vvv 

4'^xl^e>\uiff^ uig XIV ^iv uourtrxfjLiyGt prtrrifufjLiy 
Au^aiaty t xyxyolviy l•r£^rfl■^ «ri ^liXi'^ifliff’iw.’* 

Tiv S' xuTi Taotrsst'Ttv xyx^ xv^oeuy 'Aya/us/xyei/y" 
yi^oVf eu Tt iuxg xTxg xxTtXi^ag. 

^ Axtrufir.v^ ovii* xuTog xyxtvotJixt, ^Avrt yv ^oXXuv 
Axcuv lo'Ttv xvh^ ev t% Zstig xri^t {^tXricrXi^ 

*ii; vvy TaZrov triTt^ ^xfAxrirt Ss Xxov * 

*AXX* t'Tii xxa-xfinv fasTi XsuyxXiftcrt vrtt^vrxg^ 

* AyJ/ XfisXej uoiffxt^ iofjtivxi t x^iouirt u^raivx, 

'TfjLty S’ Iv •JFxyTKrffi vrtotxXvrx ^uo ivofj.r,yfv,^* 

—IX. 96-121. 

NdiiTH {literal prose), 

‘ ‘ Son of A I reus, — iniist. illustrious,- king of men, — Agiimcnmon, 
In tliee will I Qinl, from thee will T begin. Since of many 
Nations thou ;irt king, and Jujiiter Iiath ]mt into thy hands 
llotli the sceptre and the laws, that for them lliou mightst 
deliberate, * 

Therefore tht?e it behoves, above all others, to speak your opinion, 
and to listen, 

And to bring into elfect another’s (counsel), Avhen his mind may 
move liiiu 

To sjieak for the (eoinirioii) good ; fm* on thee will it depend 
whatever (counsel) may prevail ; 

But 1 will speak whatever appears to me the best. 

For no one shall find out better connsol than that 
AVhioh I find out, both formerly, and also now, 

From the time when, oh, noble one 1 the girl Brisels 
Thou didst go and lake away from the tent of the enraged Achillea. 
Not indeed according to my counsel ; for greatly indeed thee did 
I for my part 
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With many words dissuade ; but tliou to thy mighty spirit 
Giving way, the bravest man whom ever the Immortals have 
honour’d 

TIiou hast treated with disrespect ; for having taken, thou 
retainest liis reward ; but even now 
Tict us deliberate how we may please and prevail on him, by 
soothing gifts, and honey’d words.* 

Him on tlie other baud, address’d the king of men, Agamemnon. 
‘Oh, oid man, not fiiLsely my errors hast iliou enumerated : 

I have do7io unjustly, I deny it not ; ecjual, indeed, to a numerous 
Host is the man whom Jupiter shall love in his heart ; 

Him indeed hath he now honour’d, and hath humbled the nation 
of the Gi’i'eks. 4^ 

But since I have err’d, hy^ yielding to my wayward mind. 

Again I wish to appease him, and to give him aJi immonse 
rooompenso, 

And, in the presence of you all, the splendid gifts Avill I eiiimierate.”* 

porE. 

‘“Monarch of nations ! whose superior sway 
Assemhled states, and lords of eni’tli, ohey, 

The laws aiid sceptres to lliy liand aj*e given. 

And millions own tlie earn of thee and lieaveii. 

0 king, the eounsels of my ago attend. 

With thee my cares hegin, in thee must eml, 

Thee, primie ! it fils alike to spcjak and hear, 

IVonounco Avitli judgniejit, with regard give ear, 

To .see Jio wholesome motion bo withstood, 

Ami ratify the best for public good. 

Kor, thougb a meaner give advice, re]»iiie, 

But follow it, and in;ike the AviMoin thine. 

Hear tlien a thouglit, not now ecnieoived in haste. 

At onco my present judgmeni and my ])ast ; 

When from Belide.s’ tont you forced the maid, 

1 iirst opposed, and, fuithfnl. durst dissuade ; 

But, bold of soul, Avlien headlong fury lired, 

You wrong’d the man, by men and (hals adiniretl ; 

Now, seek some nuians bis fatal wrath to end. 

With prayers to move him, or with gifts to b(md.’ 

To whom the king — ‘With justice hast thou shown 

A ])rince’s hiults, and I witli reason own 

That happy man, whom Jove still honours most, 

Is more tlian armies, and himself a liost. 

Blest in his love, this W’ondrous hero stands ; 

Heaven fights bis war, and bumbles all our bands. 
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Fain would my heart, which err’d through frantic rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry Gods assuage. 

If gifts immense his mighty soul can bow, 

Hear, all ye Greeks, —and witness what I vow-.’ ’* 

cowrER. 

“ ‘ A tridcs ! glorious monarch ! king of men ! 

With thee shall I begin, with thee conclude, 

For thou art sov^Veign, and to thee are given 
From J ove the sceptre aiul the laws in charge, 

For the advancement of the ge.nernl gr)od. 
lienee, in piMniliar, bidh to speak and hear 
Become tliy duly, and the best advice, 

By whomsoev(‘r olhir’d, to adoj)t 

And to perform, for thou art jiulge alone. 

I will ])roinulge the counsel which to me 
Seems wisest ; such, that other Grecian jionc 
Shall give thee better ; neither is it new, 

But 1 have ev(u* held it since the day 
AVhen, most illustrious ! thou wast pleased to lake 
By f)r(!e the maid llriseis from the tent 
Of the enraged Achilles ; not, in truth, 

By my atlvice, who did dissuade thee much ; 

But llioii, complying with thy j)rincely wrath, 

Hast shamed a hero whom the gods ihemselvos 
Delight to lioimur, and his prize detain’st. 

Yet even now conciliate him ; janchance, 

AV^ith soft [jorsuasion and by gifts we may.’ 

Then answer’d Agamemnon, king of men : 

‘ Old chief, there is no lalsehooil in your charge ; 

I have oUeiKled, ai*d confess the wrong. 

'llic warrior is alone a host, whom .love 
Loves as he loves Achilles, for whose sake 
lie hath Aehaia’s thonsanils thus subdued. 

But if, tlie impulse of a wayward mind 
Obeying, 1 liave errM ; behold me, now, 

Prc])a,red to soothe him with atoncmeut large 
Of gifts iucstiiuablc, which by name 
1 will propound in j)resence of you all.’ ” 

SOTIIEHV. 

“ ‘ At rides ! king of kings, my word attend I 
AVith thee my speech begins, with thee shall end ; 

For vast the sway by Jove to thee assign’d — 

Power that controls, and laws that mend mankind. 
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Therefore, it thee behoves, beyond the rest, 

To speak thy thoughts, and hear wliat ours suggest. 

Then what may i)r()fit most tlie public stale, 

*Tis thine, O King ! by act to consummate. 

I speak what wisdom prompts, nor other word 
More wise tliau Nestor’s shall by thee bo heard — 

No sudden tlioughts the words 1 s])eak create, 

Long has my s])irit labour’d witli their weiglit, 

From that dread hour, when llitui by force of arms 
From scorn’d I'elides reft’st Briseis’ cliarms. 

In vain my warning vmice thy rage withstood, 

And strove to calm the torrent of thy blood, 

IVIieji frantic p.'ission bade thee proudly scorn 
TIac bravest hero, w\vom the gods ad(U*n, 

Whose ])rize thou holdst. Now all your counsel bend, 
TFow best to soothe the chief thou daredst offend ; 

Ifow deprecate Ids wrath — how win liis aid, 

By gifts to gain him, and by jirayer ])ersuade.’ 

The King rejAlied : ‘ O thou, for wisdom famed, 

Whose Avords of truth my wrong has justly blamed, 

1 own the offence, and him whom favouring Jove 
Holds in his ]\eart, I rate a liost above. 

Jove, to exalt his fame, our force siilalues, 

And Troy’s wide plain with Hellas’ blood imbrues, 

But w’hom I wrong’il, let gifts uuboinuled gain, 

And reunite fair friciidsldj/s broken cbain. 

Be witness all wbat now your king ]n-oelaims - 
Hear, while his word each j)rescut singly names.’” 

Tliosii spocclius cannot bo said to bo nnmiikablo in any 
way, blit tln^y are veiy pleasant reading ; and our lioarts warm 
towards tlie speakers. We confess tluit Nestor seldom rises 
without causing us considerable alarni. We are instantly 
seized with tlui idea of a iiiglitca]), and (?re he sits down, we 
are ready to sink into the arms of “ tired natme’s sw(‘(*t re- 
stoHir, balmy sleep.^' Homer assuredly intmided in liim 1o 
describe that mysterious phenomenon — dotage. In Ids youth 
lie bad been no mean warrior, but not nnieli wiser, as far as we 
have board, than his iieiglibours. But he probably always 
bad a turn for public-speiiking ; and it is wonderful liow 
oratory grows upon a person, when it lias happened to meet 
with au idiosyncrasy open to its reception, and naturally dis- 
posed not only to imbibe but cherish the disease. Such a 
man was Nestor. Eloquent overmuch he must liavo been 
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Bvcn in middle lifii ; in old ago liis wisdom was still more 
heavily overbalanced by the weight of words ; but on lending 
towards a hundred, and in the First Book of tlic Iliad it was 
long since he had seen fourscore wo shall swear, his most 
revenmtial admirers must confess that it was well for Job lliat 
lui did not encounter the Pylian sage among tlio other trials 
of his aflliction. Yet was Nestor just the old man for an 
oracle among those fiery Greeks, llis disposition was mild, 
witliout being milky ; lie laid claim chiefly to the wisdom of 
experience ; and ho did not force his opinion upon any council, 
lie was no advice-monger. But when king or liiadm* rerpiested 
the berudit of his time-instructed understanding, the sage — 
say not he was superannuated — did then indei*d pour out 
the tr(‘asures of experienced age,’’ after the fashion of one of 
those quiet floods that flow smoothly along a well-cull ivaled 
le.vel, which no doubt they help to fertilise ; though without 
iiianuri', for our own ]>arts, wc have never hopinl high of mere 
irrigation. All noble nations reverence old age. 'Tis natural 
for them to think 

“ That the siinaet of life gives it mystical lore 

and none felt that I’evercnce more habitually than the Greeks. 
A word fnun the wisi*, if the wise was ag(‘,d, went far with 
lliein, when fifty wonls far wiser from the warlike would not 
have gom^ an inch ; and thus “ that old man eloquent,” of 
whom we speak — not North, but Nestor — “ always fit audience 
found, tho’ fi^w,” a congregation assembled in council, ot 
Aganieninon and all his peerage. 

Still we maintain that l^estor was in his dotage. Every 
man, indeed, is so, after sixty, and most before it — with the 
single exception ])erliaps of JTorncr himself — and old i*an‘. 
But then ordinary dotage is hut drivel; whereas tliere is a 
kind of dotage that sometimes seems inspiration. The rcason- 
ing powers — if tliey ever were in any great force — are numb 
or gone — ^but all conclusions that the mind had kept drawing 
for many long and perhaps nuiiiy-coloured years, remain uii- 
impjiired, and in ordm-, ready for use, and at any man’s service, 
wlio chooses to consult the sago. Full is he of “ wise saws 
and ancient instances;” and a strange case, indeed, will bo 
yours, if ho cannot illustrate it by a parallel passage in the 
life of some one biirii'.d before your fatlier was born. After 
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all, wliat want wc bat a “ few strong instincts, and a few plain 
rules,” for llio conduct of tlio human iindcrstaiidiiig, even in 
seasons of perplexity and peril? We fear to follow them, of 
ourselves ; but when an old groy-beard bids us do so, as if a 
voice from Heaven did speak, wo olxiy the oracle ; and then 
wo wonder at tlie wisdom, which, after all, is but the sclf-sanie 
knowledge which we ftjar to lecogniso as true, so long as wo 
tliouglit it mei-ely our own ; while it proceeds from that prin- 
ciple, which wo hositjited, in like manner, formerly to consider 
paraniomil, but wliich now we admit to be so, under tlio 
sanction of one whom wo reverence, — and need we say that 
that 2)rinci])lc is — Conscience? 

In saying that "Nestor was in his dotage, you pevecive, then, 
from this explanation, that we wtuu desirous of recording our 
most dclicat(i testimony to his ina])pieciable worth. The 
Cre(;ks e(mid never have done without hiiu — and long ere 
the opening of the Iliad must have rais(jd th(i siege of Troy. 
On the present occasion, in the royal pavilion, Agamemnon 
knew, in his troubled conscience, that th(‘ro was but one 
course for him to pursue, in order to avert destruction from 
tlic Grecian liost — to coiih'ss the wrong ho liad done Achilles 
— ask pardon — and recpicst his return. Xo ghost needed to 
come from tlie grave to tell him that — no Xestor, But many 
emotions chained that thought in liis lieart, and shame upon 
liis lips 

“ Then clapp’d the j)adlock on, and .sna])pM the luck.” 

Nestor saw the inside of liis soul through his i^yes ; and 
said to liim, as Nathan said urAo David, “ Tlioii art the 
man.” Verily the king heard, and was tronhlcd ; his heai t 
was sore afraid ; and he must send, with laige atonement, a 
mission to lie Monarch of the Myrmidons, tlie sole hope of 
Giccce. 

One would tliink it not dillicult to translafo into good 
Eiiglisli verse two such sensible speoebes as tluisc^ — and to 
do justice to Nestor, licro uTicoiiimonly concise — and to Aga- 
memnon, who, in both thought and language*, shows himself a 
man and a Iving. Yet Tojxi’s translation is far from being 
wliat it ought to be — and of neitlier speech so cbaractoristic 
of the spiaiker, as the original. Tlie purport and spirit of 
Homer, says Gilbert Wakefield truly, “ are but dimly seen 
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beneath the oniamcnts which Pope has tlnown over them." 
The following attempt is nearly literal : 

“Most glorious son of Atreus ! king of men ! 

With thee my words shall cease, with thee begin ; 

For thou art king of myriads ; thine from Jove, 

Tlie laws and sceptres to direct mankind.” 

Gilbert’s version is nincli the better; for Nestor was not 
magniloquent. ITo loved many words, but he was not parti- 
cularly partial to big ones. “Of many nations thou art king" 
is all he says — and it is enough. ro2)e docs not say nioie 
— but he has a hubbub of sonorous words, wliich would have 
sickened Agamemnon. 

“ Nor, though a meaner give a<lvioc, repine, 

Ihit folhjw it, and m.ake the wisdom Ihine,” 

is something very sententious, and so far Nestorian. But 
not one word of all that does it please the good old man to 
iitltu' — and therefore Eustathius’ coiumcnt upon it, praised by 
Pop(?, in whi(;h he lectures on envy, is in the predicament 
of a sermon without a text, nor would tlie world have lost 
anything had there been no preacluu*. The well-deserved 
compliment paid by Nestor to the exocdlenco of his own 
advice. Pope omits; and wo suspect lie did not S(^o it. 
“ With prayers to move him or with gifts to bend,’’ is a line 
which ninst have been pleasant to Pope’s ear, for he has a 
thousand such in his works. But “ move ’’ and “ bend ’’ make 
a poor antitb(‘sis, or rather no antithesis at all, nor has moving 
any more to do with prayers than bending, nor bending any 
more to do with gifts than moving; and what is unlucky, 
Nestor does not mention prayers, but “ soothing gifts and 
honey’d words," applying tMpnilly to both “please and prevail" 
— wliicli is sound sense, and good language, such as always 
(listinguisli fin? style of tliat raven-old moral philosoidier. 
Nor is the King’s answer bettor off in Pope’s hands. The 
very lirst line of it loses its entire spirit. Agamemnon con- 
fesses his errors without hesitation or reservation. “ Oh, old 
man ! not falsely my errors hast thou enumerated. I liavo 
done unjustly — I deny it not." We love the king of men for 
that ho humbles himself before the princes. But in Pope, 
Atridea tries to shirk the concern with the basest cunning — 
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to shift liis own personality off liis shoulders upon the imagi- 
nary back of sonic supposititious piinco, — 

“ Witli justice hast thou sliown 
A prince’s faults, and I with reason own.” 

Tlio graiunuir is vile, too ; and Aganiciniion sliould have been 
sent to school for a dult. The next is not so bad, but not one 
lino is exactly what it should be — which is a liity. 

We will trouble you to point out a single fault in Cowpor 
— even to a word. You try, and cannot. Then wo will, lie 
should not liavc juit the word “ Acliilles ” into Agamemnon’s 
inoutli. Homer did not — and there were strong reasoi.^ for 
Againenmon to sing, 

“ 0, no, we never mention him, 

If is mime is never heard ; 

My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once-familiar word.” 

With this profound objection — imt ours, but suggested by 
Pope — Cowp(ir’s version is i^erfect. 

Sotlicby’s ? About half-way between Pope’s and Cowper’s, 
but somewhat ne‘arcr Cowper’s. Tlie character of Nestor is 
well preserved, and the first eight lines could hardly b<i 
better. “ No sudden tliongbts the words I speak create,” is 
a line in wliicli tlionglits and words struggle for the accu- 
sative ; and for a long lime it threatens to end in a drawn 
battle, but at last “ \vords” li.as it, and vindicates liis disputed 
title to tlie accusative. Yet lias be not much to boast of — for 
lie is in a very doubtful case. “ by gifts to gain him and by 
prayers persuade,” is Popeish — arid that is eiiougli for us. “ I 
rate a liost above,” is constrained — but rliyine is a tyrant 
— especially “fJove.” “ llcunite friendship’s broken chain,” 
is a mode of speeeli that Aganionmon would niivcn* have dis- 
covered laid lie lived a thousand years ; or if be bad, be would 
not have used it, till lie had nmiodelled, not only liis own 
pi oper lingo, but the language of all Greece. Tliere are otlier 
minor faults. Mr Sothoby lias uncoiiseiously cemtraeted a 
constant habit of using the word “word.” It ends, at haist 
a Imndred lines in liis Iliad, and becomes quite a “ eateli- 
word.” In this short passage we have, — “ iny word attend,” 
— “ nor other word,^’ — “ the words I speak,” — “ wliose word 
of tnith,” — “ while his word.” We add, verbum sapientL It 
is odd enough that in the only two places whore llonior uses 
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the word “ words ” in this passage, Mr Sotlicd)y rejects it. 
With the exception of ‘‘friendship's broken cliain,” wliicli 
must be Hung away, the faults wo have pointed out are suixu- 
licial and accidental — and by an liour's labour of so skilful an 
artist as Sotheby could bo rubbed off, and the metal left witli- 
out a stain on the silver polish. 

A deputation is appointed by Nestor to go to Achilles — 
consisting, as you know, of Phoenix, Ajax, and Ulysses — 
attended by two heralds, TTodius and Eurybates — and tlie 
Pylian sage having earnestly exhorted the son of Laertes to 
(jxert his powers to tlio utmost to soothe Pelides' rage — th(' 
embassy takes its de])arturc from the pavilion. 

Tu Ss fivTv.v •raou ^tvet ^«Xv^Xotir(i‘na SftXKffsxit 
tu^ouivat yeurt'.^y *V.^vnff;ya.ty 
'VritOtus A‘KKiixo. 

'Mva/u.iaoveijv V S'r/ rs KXifftas xas vjjaf; /xicr^'/jVf 
Tov VivQov <P'nva. Tta-rofAivov (fafiuiyyt Xtyun 
K«X>j aeii'^xXiyij etJ S’ u^yvoiov T^vycy ^sv* 

Trjv d^s-T ivd^vyf Tokiv ’Hsrja/vo; cXtor(raf' 

T?, 0 yi fuuoy irS6<r£v, a!i5s ^ uox, xXi't dv^^uv. 
lletr^axX/>s ol Ota; ivetyrlo; ^ffro iriuT^f 
Atxxi^riVf IcroTi Xr,^n*v 

Td Si fidrr,v -reort^co^ r.yuro Srof ^Oov'ro’ilSf 
^T«v St •xr^acr^ aurcTo. Tu-fd* y ive^onirtv ’A^tXXiv; 

At/TJ? iruv i^oo/ujyyt, ^ tT^v s2o; tvPx 6i,x9viy, 

"ilf y KUTu; lI/XTOoxXo;, i^u i'Si (fura;^ iy'iffTVi. 

'I'd* xxi ^nxtvfiivo; •roo'Ti^Ti Tchu; a/xl/f A^tXXiv;. 

-IX. 1S2-19G. 

NORTH {lilcrttl j)rose). 

“ They two, therefore, went along the shore of the iniich-rosouinl- 
iiig sea, 

Many things very much praying to the earth-encircling earth- 
shaker, 

I'hat he would easily bond the mighty mind of the giandson of 
Abacus. 

And tlicy camo to the tents and the ships of the Myrmidons : 

And there found liim sootlnng his spirit by means of the sound- 
ing harp, 

Peautiful, of exquisite workmanship, and it had a silver fiyoi/, 

Which he took from the spoils, when he destroy’d the city of 
Eiition. 

With it he was soothing his spirit, and was singing the glorious 
d<;eds of lieroes. 

But Patroelus alone sat opposite to him in silence. 

Waiting till the grandson of iEacus should cease singing. 
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And fcliey two went farther hen {Scotice), and the illustrious 
Ulysses led tZie way, 

And tliey stood before him. Amazed, Achilles started up, 
Leaving his seat, along with his harp, where he was sitting. 

In the same manner also Palroeius, when he saw the men, stood up ; 
Them both receiving kiinlly, address’d the swift-footed Achilles.” 

CHAPMAN. 

“The quarter of the Atyrmid<»iis they reaeht, and found him set, 
Delighted with his solemn harpe, which curiously was fret 
With works conceited, through the verge : the bawdricke that 
embrac’t > 

TTis loftic neck, was silver twist : this (wlien his hand laid waste 
Eetion’s citie) he did chuse, as his espociall prise, 

And (louing sacred music \vell) made it his exercise : 

To it he sung the glorious deeds of great heriies dead. 

And his true mind, that practice failM, sweet contemplation fed- 
With him alone, and opi)osiie, all silent sat his friend 
Attentive, and beholding him, who now l)is song did end. 

Th’ ambassadors did forward preasse, reiiowu’d Ulysses led. 

And stood in view : their sodaiiie sight his admiration bred, 

Who with liis harpe and all arose : .so rlid Menetins’ sonue 
When he beheld them : their receipt, Achilles ilius begun.’* 


“Through the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound, 

Whose licpiid arras the mighty globe surround, 

They pour forth vows their cmbjissy to bless. 

And calm the rage of stern -^acides. 

And now arrived, where On the sandy bay 
The Myrmidoniau tents and vessels lay, 

Amused at ease, the godlike man they found, 

Plwused with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound. 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer’d Thebie came, 
Of polish’d silver was its costly frame). 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th’ immortal deeds of hcn)es and of kings. 

Patroclus only, of the royal train, 

Placed in his tent, attends the lf)fty strain : 

Pull opposite he sat, and listen’d long, 

In silence waiting till he ceased the song. 

Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 
To his high tent ; the great Ulysses leads. 
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Acliilles startiucf, as tlio cliiefs ho spied, 
Leap’d from his .seat, autl laid tlie liaq^ aside. 
With like siirpri.se arose Menietiiis’ son : 
Polities grasp’d their liamls, and thus begun.” 


cowrjiR. 

“ Along tlie margin of the sounding deep 
They pass'd, to Neptune, com passer of Earth, 
Preferring niimeroiLs vow.s, with ardent prayer.s, 

Tiia.t they might sway with ease tlie mighty mind 
Of fierce yMicidos. Arriving soon 
Among the Myrmidons, their chief they found 
Soothing his sorrow with his silver-framed 
, Harm onions lyre, .spoil taken when he took 
Ki'tion’.s city : wilh that lyre his cares 
lie sooth’d, and glorious heroes was his theme. 
I’atrochis silent sal, and he alone, 

P»efore him, on zEaeide.s intent, 

Ex])eeling still when he should cease to sing. 

U’he mess(jngers advanced (Ulysses first) 

"^Into his jn'e.seuoe ; at the sight, his liarp 
Still in his hand, Aehilios from his seat 
Started astonish’d ; nor with less amaze 
Patroelus also, seeing them, arose. 

Achilles seized their hands, and thn.s he spake.” 

SOTIIKUr. 

“ On their high charge the delegated train 
Pursued their way along the sounding main, 

And to appea.se the Chief, devoutly pray’d, 

And oft implored the pceaii monarch’s aid. 

But when they can e, where, camp’d along the bay, 

Pel ides and his host in order lay, 

They found him kindling his heroic fire 
With liigh-toned strains, that .shook the sounding lyre ; 
That silver lyre that erst the victor bore 
His chosen prize from sack’d Eetiou’s store. 

There, as the hero feats of heroes sung, 

And o’er the glowing chords enraptured hung, 

Alone Patroelus, list’ning to the lay, 

Watch’d till the impassion'd rapture died away. 

They forward march’d, Ulysses led tliem on ; 

They came, and stood before ianicd Peleiis son. 
Achilles, woiulcriiig, started from his seat, 

Sped forth, his lyre in hand, the chiefs to greet : 
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Patroclus rose : and strait Achilles press’d 

Their hands in his, and kindly thus address’d.” 

We have always thought this ono of tho most beautiful 
pieces of poetry in the wliolo world. It seems to us indeed 
to bo perfect. How soleiim tlio Mission moving along the 
margin of tho sounding deep, prefenhig 2)rayers to Neptune 
that its issue might be. fortunate, for well they knew the 
character of fierce yh]aeidt‘s! Not a word is said about the 
Jiiglit; and that sliows that Hoiikt never repeats Ijiinself, 
exct‘2>L wlien lie has sonui puiposc to servo hy tho i*opotition. 
A tlionsand Trojan wafehfires were blazing ; but I’liccnix, 
lJl3’sses, and Ajax, all absorbocl in tlieir 2)raycrs to Neptune, 
saw them not — and Ifoiiier himself had forgotten now the 
vision of the moon and stars. No time is lost, .and we see 
tlumi alrcfadv among the Myrmidons. Had it been pait before- 
hand to any ])(M*son of loftiest temj^er, who, knowing the cha- 
racter of Aoliil](\s, Ijad y<}t no knowledge of this interview, liow 
lie might imagine tlie goddess-born would be found em- 
ployed, think ye that lie could ever have made such a noble 
guess as the truth? Never. Homer alone could have thus 
exalted his hero. Not many suns liave yet gone down on liis 
wrath, and you remember how at its first outburst it lianied 
like a volcano. It smoulders now in that mighty bosoni — 
Imt tlio son of Tlndis is not sitting sullen in his tent — ho has 
forgoltcMi tho ungraUdul, injurious, and insulting Agjiiiiemnon, 
and all Ids slaves. 11 , is soul is with the heroes. Achilles is 
a savage — a barbarian, forsooth — but Iialf-civiliscMl, tliongli 
Nercus himself was his grandsire I There he sits, the bravest 
and most beautiful of mortal men, .a musician, perhaps a jioet, 
for Homer tells us not wliothor tlio Iniplacabli' is singing Ids 
own songs, or those of tlio *Ao!doi, Yes, tlic Swift-foohid is a 
man of genius ; and among all the spoils ho won wlum he 
sacked the city of Heition, most ho prized tliat liar^) on which 
be is now ^daying — tlio barp with tbo silver cross-bar, and 
boautiful in its workinansliij), as if formed by Djodaliis, and 
fine-tone-d its strings, as if smitten by the Snn-god’s liand. 
His soul would disdain to liarj) oven to Princes. 

Patroclus alone, still and mute, is listening, hero to licro. 

Put how have our translators acquittcAl tlieinsidvi^s here? 
— let us see. Chapman drops the epithet and 

merely says the shore, which was wrong, the iioiso of tho 
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sea Lcirif^ essential to a inavitimo iiiglit. “ The god that 
earth doth hind in hrackisli chains/’ arc poor words — sorry 
snhstitutes for those two extraordinary oiu‘S ya/jjop/w ' Ewoffiyu/u), 
lh‘Uer havo said siniijly, Nei)tiine. All the rest is veiy iio])ly 
done. Tile two linos about Patroclus are jioifcct, except the 
words, “who now liis song did end.” lie waited till the 
song should end. And he would have been willing to wait 
till midnight, had Achilles not started up on entrance of the 
ambassadors. “ Who witli his liarp and all arose,” is very 
majestic. 

AVe havo just heen reading over Pope for the tenth time 
this evening, and though wo might not unjustly iind some 
faint fault with a few particular words, yet we should be 
ashamed of ourselves were we to do so ; for ho is Alexander 
the Great here, 

“ and is attired 

AVith sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 

The vovsilieation is most harmonious ; and the linos might 
themselves be, chanted to the liarp. Pope, when hapjiy, liad 
a lieroic genius ; and though true it is that ho too too often 
miserably misi*epn!sents Iloinor, it is, as we liave said, wil- 
fully, and with malice an>rethought — seldom in ignorance, 
juid never in stupidity ; but knowing that his strength lay in 
a style essentially dilferent from tho old bard’s, it was not to 
h'e expecto<l, jjeihaps not to be desired, that lie sliould lay it 
aside, and endeavour to adopt Homer’s, or imitate it, which, to 
a poet wlio had attained consummato (*xccllence of another 
kind, would liave been accompanied with the perpetual con- 
straint of dillieulty, nay, impossible. AA^e must take it, then, 
as it is, and be thankful for another Iliad. 

Only a great master could safely come after Pope in this 
passage, and Cowper is a great master. How dilferently the 
two speak of the sea, yet both bow liuely I Pv)pe brings the 
voice of the sea to our ears, by almost an aceiimulatioii of 
epithets — means legitimate, and dear to many delightful 
poets. AVe 

“hear the roar 

Of murmuring billows ou tlie sounding shore.” 

Cowpor fills our ear with the same voice at once, 

“Along the margin of the sounding deep.” 

VOL. VIII. K 
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Pope calls Neptiiiio 

“ Ruler of tlie seas profound, 

"Whose liquid arms the mighty globe surround,” 

which, though far from b(iing intensely Homeric, is not with- 
out grandeur. Cow[)cr calls him, more simi)ly and Greek- 
ishly, “conipasser of earth,*' nor dreams of telling us that his 
“arms are liquid," or liis “chains brackish," licjuidity and 
brackislincss being qualities lying so much on the surface, 
as well as in the depths, that mention of them does not throw 
much now or old liglit on the chai-actor of Neptune. All the 
lines about tlio Ihu-uic Harper are very line — the pauses 
solemn — tlie repetition of the word “ soot! 10/ ’ shows how.? 
deeply Cowper felt for the sullerer ; the close is full of 
elevation — “ and glorious lieroes were liis theme." 'fho 
only line wo do not entirely like, is, 

“ Expootiug still when he should cease to sing " 

It seems tt) intimate that Patroehis was im])atieiit of the 
strain — a sad mistake. Hut perhaps Cowpm’ uses the word 
“ expecting" fur waiting; ami if so, it is all right. 

“At the sight, 

H is liarp still in his hand,” 

is a picture. It is better than Pope’s 

“Achilles, started as llio chiefs he S])ied, 

Leapt from his scat, and laid the harp aside.” 

“ Lea{)t " i.s nmligiiilied — Acliilles “started," but lloiiicrsays 
“ leaving his seat." The start wa?s nioiiieiitarv, — lie tvalki^l 
towards Ulysses with llio calm air and statedy step of the 
Hero of llei oes. 

h 50 lliol)y is not faultless — ^but liis beautii‘s are pre-eminent. 
His versiiication, if inferior to iNquj’s, is llowiiig and sonorous 
— and the diction ghjws like gold. Perhaps wisely, lie for- 
bears to touch the “earth-encircling earth-shak(U’,” and calls 
liim the “ocean-monarch." Kindling his “hmoic lire," is 
fine and true. So i.s, “There, as tlio Ikuo hsits of lieroes 
sung." Equally excellent is, “ Alone Patroclns listening to 
tlie lay;" ahd “Achilles, wondering, started from liis scat." 
But we said the version is not faultless. Perhaps iiotliing in 
this world is— except a lily. “ Delegated /ram," is not to 
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our mind. It is true, but formal. “ Sounding strain** and 
“sounding lyre** should not havo been in one passage. 
“ Eetioii’s store^* smells of Boston. We are sorry for it, 
but we cannot admire “ W atcli*d till the impassion’d rapture 
(lied away.” Impassioned rapture, if we are not much mis- 
taken, is a very unhomeric form and spirit of speech. But 
tliat is not our chief ohj(iction to the line. Tlio impassioned 
rapture did iiot die away. We do not believe it would, even 
liad Achilles not been interrupted. Ilis lyrical poem and 
music would have gone oil* in a tremendous hurst — it would 
have rolled away in very thunder. Such is our belief; but it 
was intiTiupted — on th(i apY)earanco of Ulysses, Achilles 
stopt suddenly, evcMi as we havo seen an eagle do in the sky, 
when Hying at tin; rati', of a hundred miles an Imur. “Sped 
lortli,” gi\ ■('S US the notion of eoveuing more ground than 
Achilles had to do ere he seizcMl the hands of th(j chmfs. 
Tliat is a trille — a speck ; but the otlnu’s are flaws, So rare 
without them is “ a gem of purest ray serene.’* 

"What a gloi ious vedumo of odes, elegies, and l^ymns would 
be “ The Tjays of Achilles ! ” But who could wu'ite it? Let 
all our ]iO(ds form theinscdves into an assoeiatmu, to he called 
the Achillean, and distribute among themselves the subjects 
(d'song that heslrewtul (bvece, and the Isles of Oreoeo, IxTore 
the Trojan War. To pn*vent all wrangling, let us who do not 
belong to the Trritabh', be a])pointed l^erpetual l^rose-Presi- 
deiit. ’riie A('hillean Association, at each celebration of the 
anniversary of its own birth, shall put into our hands the 
jioetrv of the preceding year, and we, like an old Orectian, ore 
rotundo^ shall (iliant the Lays of Achilles to the harp, an in- 
siruiiKMit on wliicli the world acknowledges we excel. Tlie 
ladies in the gallery — our Festival being in Freemasons’ Hall 
— will “rain infliKUKic and dispense the ])iizo.” The prize- 
poems shall all 1)(* engrossed in the Album of the Achillean 
Association, and at the end of ten years, a period taken from 
the Trojan War, tla^ Alhmii shall he printed by Ballantyno, 
and ]uil)lish('d by Blackwood, under siieh auspices as never 
l)(‘f()re lannclied into liglit immortal songs. 

From the Achillean Association, we prophesy the revival of 
Lyrical Poetry. “ Tlu? ancient spirit is not dead ; ” it but 
slocpoth, and will awake as if startled by the sound of a 
trumpet. Pindars will appear — and Coriimas too — for tho 
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Ileinans, atid tho Mitforil, and the liaiidori must be members 
— and the immortal Joanna. Sir Walter — more magnificent 
than in Marmion — will invent moving minstrelsies for tho 
Mythio tales of Old Acliaia; Wordswoitli — nobler oven than 
in the “Song at the Feast of llrougham Castle ” — will sanctify 
in dim religious light tho roamings of that sad Alc'ian field, 
and awaken tho whole world to ruth for fury-haunted Bello- 
rophon ; Southey — in even loftier inspiration than that which 
sang “ Fill high the horn to llirlas ” — will celebrate Meleager 
and the Boar of Caledon ; Coleridge — wilder than in tho 
“Ancient Mariner” — will rave gloriously of Jason and the 
Golden Fh'eec, and fling forth fiery fragments of argon- 
auties ; Moore — eclipsing the light of his own “Loves of the.^ 
Angels,” will breath Epithalamia for Venus and Juno, and 
sigh-charged roundelays siitjg to his celestial Lcnnan by 
Endymion on Mount Ijatmos ; Crabbe — in vision more terrible 
than tho madness of Sir Eustace Grey — will paint llorcul(‘s 
Fiirens, and call his picture-poem the INuson’d Shirt; Bowles 
— pathetic more than on the “ Grave of the Last Saxon ” — will 
murmur melody over llyacinthus or Adonis ; I^IontgoiiKiry — 
already familiar with tho w'orld before tho flood — will darken 
the despair of Deucalion ; and, illustrious iibove all, Canipbcdl ; 
but there is absoluhdy no end to the members of the Acliil- 
loan Association I To it, evgefe and vahile^ all ye bright sons 
of song, and starliko may you shine in the “high heaven of 
vention ! ” 

Was the tent of Achilles, thiidv ye, lighted with gas ? IJn- 
questioTiahly. TIi<^ ages of old wore won(h‘rful old agi.*K. 
Not in blind caves sat Thetis below the soa-de])ths. Lns- 
trous were all her haunts in the giv)ves of coral; and as she 
could never have stooped to burn oil; — indeed too widl did she 
love tlio phoca^ — she must liavo Jiglited licr marine ])alaces 
with aerial fire ; nor can you doubt for a inoinont that she 
provided her son w’ith the unmetered radiance. As the am- 
bassadors entered, the night-tent of Achill(‘S was bright as 
day, and he himself, harp in hand, rising from his seat, and 
advancing towards them, stately as tho beautiful Apollo. 

How courteous that piincely greeting I No maim era like 
those of the lieroic age. 

** X<K/^<T«y *9 (pikai avd^fs ixuytT»v ^ rt fAuXet 

Oi ^04 ipiX,rurol io’Toy,” 
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"(Z; «a« ^aivn<reti •x'^dTtoej ayi lir^g * A-^iXXiu;, 

Fj^tv S* iv KKurfAtiitri^ ru^ntri ri 

a7-\^k Se lld-TfioxXav ^o^^t^euvtiv iyyvf iovrcf 

** Msi^avK x^rr^oiXy Wliv^ir'iov vl't, xet^ia-ree, 

Za/aort^ov Ti xs^-se/t, he-T/xg S’ tvruvov ix/to-rsy 
Ol yua (p/Xruraj av^asg iftu u'je'ia.trt ftiXuSo-v'^ 

—IX. 197-204. 

Acliilles thus addrcssos tho hcro(is. Wo adopt II ey lie’s 
punctuation in tlio first line, which is diiroi’cnt from others, 
and best, bccanso most in character with tlio “ imiwratoria 
bre vitas ” of Achilles. 

NORTH (lUeml prose), 

“ Hail : you are indeed friends wlio have come : vei'ily some necessity 
strongly (])resses on you). 

Who to me, angry though I be, arc of the Greeks the most beloved. 
ThUvS indeed having spoken, (he illustrious Achilles led them farther 
hen {Scotice iit supra) ^ 

And made them sit down on reclining seats, on purj)le cushions: 
And Patroclus, who was m‘ar him, he then quickly address’d. 

‘ A larger goblet, oh son of MonaHius, set down, 

And more generous mix it : and for each provide a <lrinking cup : 
Since men, by me, tlio most beloved, are under my roof.’ ” 

CHAPMAN. 

Health to my lords ! right welcome men assure yourselves to be ; 
Though some necessity I know doth make you visit me. 

Incenst with just cause ’gainst the Greeks.’ This said, a coverM 
seat 

Witli purple cushions he set forth, and did their case entreat ; 
And said Now, friend, onr greatest bowle with wiiionnmixt, and 
meat, 

Oppose the lords ; and of the depth let every man make proof; 
Tliese are my best esteemed friends, and undernuath niy roof.’” 


“ ‘ Princes, all hail ! whatever hroiigl it yon here, 

Or strong necessity, or urgent fear ; 

Welcome, though Greeks ! for not as foes yc came ; 

To me ni(>r(5 dear than all that bear the name.’ 

With that the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 

And placed in seats, witli puiqilc carpets spread. 

Then thus ‘ Patroclus, crown the larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open every soul. 

Of all the warriors yonder host can send, 

Thy friend most honours these, and these thy friemh* ” 
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COWPER. 

ILiil friends! Ye are all welcome. Urgent cause 
Hath doubtless brought you, whom I dearest liolJ 
(Though angry still) of all Achaia’s host.* 

So saying, ho introduced ami sealed them 
On thrones with purj)Ie arras overspread, 

Then thus bespoke Patroclus standing nigh — 

‘ Son of Memelins 1 bring a beaker more 
Capacious, a?jil 2 ’(?plcnish it with wine 
Hilutod less ; tlien give to each Ids cuj) ; 

For dearc'r friemls than lliose* wlio now arrive 
llenoatli my roof, nor wortliior, have 1 uojie.’ ” 

GILUKUT WAKEFIELD. 

Whether a friendly visit lead your steps, 

Or some nec(‘ssity impels, all hail 1 

T\j me, lliough sad, most dear of all the Creeks.” 


“ ‘ Hail friends ! ye come by strong compulsion mov(Ml ; 
Though hor<3 T rag(e I hail yon most belovuil.’ 
lie spoke ; ami to his tent the cliieflains led, 

And ])lace<l ofi seats, with ])ur[)!c. arras spread. 

‘ Now haste. Patroclus, to <‘ach guest assign 
A larger b(\akiU’ charged with strong(!r wine, 

'I’o greet tin; friends, whose prcsemttj I i*evcre, 

Cuesfs who beneath my roof most h>ved a])pear.’” 

That Jino licn-v follow (diajinian is siddom or ncvfu' at fnilt, 
when lio luis to deal with a burst of sini])l(‘, natural emotion. 
His spirit is strung to ilomcr’s. Tdko two liarps tuned 
togetlier, w'lnai tlje ono i.s strnek tbo otb(;r responds — and 'tis 
noble corKUM’t. so in tins passage. A marginal 

says, “Achilles’ gnith rocatpl of IJ]yss(‘S, Ajax,” ; and it 
is gc^itlc — for Achilles, if ever tliere was ono. on this eartli, 
was a gont.lemari — not a finer ono ev(3u Sir Philip Sidney — 
tvhoso Lifi and Arcadia^ by" Gray of Magdalen, we this rnorii- 
ing porns<;d with nnfaded delig'bt. “ Of the depth let every 
man make proof,*’ is perljaps going a lectin too far — tliongh, 
beyond doubt, Acbilles did hope and tinst that each hero 
would drain it. — not to the dregs — for dregs tliore were none — 
but till be saw bis face, a smiling oblong, at the bottom. But 
the warmth of welcome, and the biaipie style of it, and the 
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dignified sincerity of the noble host, are finely preserved — and 
Cljapnian is ITonier. 

It is provoking to sco a man wilfully going wrong, who 
knows perfectly well how to go right — walking with liis eyes 
open as if tlujy were shut — and knocking hiins(;lf against 
stools and chairs, like a blind blunderer in a room whieli ho 
has himself set in order. So doth Pope. “ This short 
speech,” saitli he, “is wonderfully proper to the occasion, and 
to the temper of the speaker. One is under a gieat expecta- 
tion of wliat Acliillos will say at tlie sight of these lieroes, 
and I know nothing in nature that could satisfy it, but the 
ver^'' Ihing he hero accosts them with.” Admirable* — but 
why, then. Pope 1 oh. Pope 1 didst thou perversely violate 
thiuc own true sens(‘. of the perfect fitness of the original, in 
thy translation? “ Or strong necessity or urgent fear’’ is a 
had line, for a strongen- iu‘cessily th;in Tirgent fear wo defy 
yim to imagine! — so “or ” has no ofliee*, and no point the anti- 
thesis. “ Welcome, though Greeks,” is the very r(‘,verso of the 
f(*(*ling of Achilles at that moment ; he rejoiced to see them as 
Greeks. “ Por not as foes ye came'’ is miserable, and its 
lame wretch(*dness is aggravated by its vile grammar. The 
change of tense d(*stroys the intensity — pardon the jum. 
“And open every soxd,” is paying a ]>(xor eompliment to his 
guests. Their souls were open; nor was Achill(‘S the man to 
suspect that llu*y wore shut. Sincere as the sky himself, ho 
saw no clouds on their brow, except x»f sadness, which the 
sunshine c>f his welcome would illumine or dis])erse. “ ’I’hy 
friend most luaiours these, and these thy friend,” is very 
pretty, indeed ; but Achilles “ spoke right on,” and not like 
the Waster of Cenjinonies at Path. He was no Peau !Nash. 
How^ impertinent, on such an occasion, and from such a man, 
a compliment to himself! — Pope has now dn'cM liis piiiiish- 
mciit. lie winces — his back is red — be is about to faint — 
ibe arrny-sui’geoii looks at bis w'aicb, nods, “ eiiongli,” and 
the culprit is released from the halberts. 

Cowper is good — very good. “On thrones w’ith purple 
arras overspread,” gives great grace and dignity to the recep- 
tion of the luirocs. They were placed as in the days of chi- 
valry, “ under the dais.’' Chapman supposes each hero, time 
about, which is fair play, to lay liis lugs in the same “ great 
bolle,” with an eye to view the bottom, like the Fellows of a 
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College, with tlicir “ cup,” at llie Ligli table on day of Gau- 
dcainiis. Cowper supposes one “ beakcu- more capacious,” 
repleiiisbed with wine diluted less, and then out of it Patro- 
clus filling up each licro^s own particular cup to tlui brim, till 
no heel-tap was detectable, and a buinpiTbriinmed with beads, 
such as (lanyniedo gives to Jove when there is revelry in liea- 
von. Tlie tiTins in wliich he sjioaks of Jiis visitors arc full of 
heart, such as a licro uses when speaking of herocjs. Cow2)er ! 
we love thee well, and wish thou hadst not been so often and 
so long so unha2)py in this world. But now thou art in bli;-s, 
wliich is more than wc shall venture to say for old Newton. 

Sotlieby, as usual, is strong — and hero strength was wanted; 
but he is constrained — and Ids winged words should have 
been free as sunbeams. “ Strong compulsion moved” is liker 
Dr Pahy than Achilles. “ Though here I rage” is not oipial 
to Cowper’s “though angry still.” Achilles “was angry 
still ” — yrii, he was so, even when to his harp singing (jf 
lieroes. But he was not at that moment “ raging ; ” lie know 
better than to “rage” in the unexiiectcd 2)resenco of such 
friends ; lie was all kindness and courtesy ; sunshin(^ and 
music shone and murmured along his sjieech, which was like 
a river-flash ; but all the while in thi‘. dark depths of his sullen 
sold, ncverth(dess, growled wrath and indignation oviir the 
drownt'd image of Agamemnon. Hotheby strove with Homer 
— at line for liiui ; and lliougb in the struggle he has show'ii 
great muscle and skill, the chain j>ion has given Idin a fair 
back-fiill. “ A larger beaker, cliarged with stronger wine,” is 
the best line we ever read, without the single shadow of an 
exceiition. It would of itself atone for any sin in com^iosition, 
Jiuwever flagrant; but Sotheby lias crimmitted no sins at all 
in this jiassage — lie is merely a litthi stilf orso — andliis stilf- 
noss was inevitable iu the bold aUem])t to give eight lines of 
Greek — ami sucli lines, in eight of Jhiglisii — which, though 
“by strong compulsion moved,” are pregnant. 

Before w'e can jiossihly understand anything of Homer, it 
has been said, ex-cathcdralishlt/, that wo must study tlio maii- 
nevs of the licroic figes. And, pray, where are we to study 
tliem ? Wliy, in IJoincr to be sure. Ho, lio I So you merely 
mean tliat wo must read the Iliad ? »Siich is llic pompous iin- 
2 )(‘rtinence of ])edantry, ^iretendiug to rare erudition. Yet will 
a German ^ucifessor get you up a volume on the Manners of 
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tlie IToroic Agos, in which he will seem, for a wliilc at first, to 
liave had access to information in hards loni^ anlorior to 
Melcsigincs. Fling liim into the fire, and let liiin make his 
escape, if lie can, up tlie flue, and turn you to your Homer. 
Not a syllabic, by any possibility, or impossibility, can bo 
known of the Tleroic ages, but from him — -and him you must 
read along witli tlio Bible. Yea ! the Bible ; and yoti will then 
know tlie meaning of the title of a book you may have never 
s(jen, any more than ourselves — llonirrus* V.Z'^any^ojv. 

ITere is a specimen of the nianm'is of the> lieroic age, how 
patriarchal ! We quote Sotheby, who manages them, perhaps, 
better tlian any other translator : — 

“Tie spake ; nor him Patroclus clisoheyM - 
Thon, nigh the fire his lord a basket laid, 

Then; cast a goat’s and sheep’s extended chine, 

And the huge carcass of a fatted swine. 

S<n vod by Antoincdon, with dexterous art 
Achilles’ self divided part from fiart, 

Fix’d on the sjiits the tlesh, where brightly blazed 
The tire’s pure splendour, by Batroclus raiseii. 
ratroolus next, when sank the fiamc subdued, 

O’er the raked embers placed the spitted fouil, 

'I’heii raised it from the props, then, salted o*er, 

And duly roasted, L) the dresser bore : 

Ni?xL to each guest, along tlie table spread 
In beauteous baskets tlie allotted bread ; 

Achilles’ self distributed tlie meat. 

And ])laced against his own Ulysses’ seat. 

And now Patn»clus, at his lord’s desire, 

The hallow’d olVcring cast amid the tire — 

The guests tlieii feasted, and, the banquet o’er, 

When .satiate thirst and hunger claim’d no more, 

And to hoar Phoenix Ajax gave the sign, 

Ulysses, mindful, crown’d his cup with wine, 

And to Achilles drank.” 

It is not easy to suppose a more savoury siqipcr. Wo never 
road this steaming account of it, without lamenting that wo 
di<l not assist at tho feast. ’Tis, in truth, tho model of the 
N I )c tes Ambrosi ai la', — 

“ There cast a goat’s find sheep’s extended chine, 

And tlie huge carcass of a fatted swine, — ” 

To the life I to tho death 1 Nothing wanting but — oysters. 
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In nothing was tho constitution of the heroes iiioi c enviable 
than its native power — of eating at all times, and witliont a 
inoment\s warning. Xt3Vor does a meal to any distingiiisInMl 
individual come amiss. Tludr stomachs w(u-e as hoioic as 
their hearts, their bowels magnanimous. It cannot have boon 
forgotten by tho reader, who hangs with a watering month 
over tlie d(*scription of tliis entertainment, that about two 
hours before, tlmso three heroes, Ulysst's, Ajax, and old 
Pheenix, had made an almost enormous supper in the pavilion 
of Agamemnon — 

“ TIuu’o to the sated guests, the Pyliau sago 
till look’d tho trcjisures of expcrioiicod ago.” 

Sated tliey might have been, a cou^de of hours ago, at the re- 
motest, hut tlunr walk 

Along llie margin of the sounding deej),” 

had reawakened their slumbering a])pi‘tite. At tho simdl of 
the roasted goat, and the “huge carcass of tho fatt(‘d swine” 
— a noble line — they feel theinselv(‘s instantly sharp-set — 
yawp iScutlce) ; and such another knife and fork — tliat is, fingtu* 
and thumb — we have not, except ptuhaps in Picardy, scMui 
jdaj’ed siiiee tlie Heroic age. Wo allude nioie particularly to 
the performances of old Plicenix. 

After all, there is nothing in this wicked and weary world 
like — good eating — “ to wiiicli, if you please,” whisjuus the 
l)cnsivo Puhlie, “ eald good driidving,” and tlieii, with that 
yawn of hers — “ sound sloepifig” — in eommon terms, “ l:>(‘d, 
board, and lodging.” Good washing, too, is well j hut not 
vitally essential to national comfort — witness that worthy land 
lying iioitli of the Twe(‘d. Secret glut tf)ns alone ni)enly abuse 
gormandising — men of “ steady, but not voracious a])potit.es,” 
alone puldicly paiicgyriso it. Wo have known sallow siimplis 
scowl from a distance at Ambrose’s sui)pers, as illegally and 
unnaturally enormous, who, after dinner on a fast-day, have 
been under tho necessity of an emetic. Good must be the 
digestion of that Poet whoso genius is <livine. A bilious bard 
is abhorred of all tlie Muses ; nor will Apollo, physician though 
bo be, prescribe for tlie Blue and Yellow. Homer himsell 
thought nothing of a saddle of mutton or a sirloin of beef. In 
a twinkling vanished from Ids trencher a boar’s head. Then 
washed he all well down with a glorious goblet. 
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There is something exceedingly SLitisfactory to onr ear in 
tlio sound of the word — Rations. A rational rej)ast. Mark 
the blind Ix'ggar devouring bread and clieosc, or monthfiils of 
cold rags of lean nujat, by the wayside, and you see he is in 
heaven. lie licks liis shrivelled lips, folds bis withered 
hands, turns up his sightless <yes, mutters something ju)t 
unheard afar — and catching up his crutch, hobbhss away with 
no unsuccossfnl attenq)t at a song. Lo ! a whole army — jiay, 
two whole armies — on the iield t)f battle — dining ! Tt requires 
mu(;h caution and dexhuity to keep llie biscuits from trund- 
ling int«) th(‘SO pools of blood. Wlnit a ravenous set — three 
courses in one — a dreadful dinner! What tremendous thunder 
and lightni]ig uas that? Exc<*ptour owui little ship, arc both 
tle(‘ts blown to atoms? Not .at all. ^Merel}" the L’Oiient. 
And now that the splash is over, let a douhhj allowance of 
gi'og 1)(^ served out to th<i merry crew of th(i Victory, for we 
arc all dry as devils. If you desire to s(*(j indeed a dinner, 
under th(‘ delusive name of luncheon, endeavour to got access 
to a popular ])reacher between sermons. l>y that porter-jug he 
is a dec]) divim*. Why, a man cannot bo ex])eett‘d lo make 
even a tohuabh^ ap[)earanco on the scaffold, without a couple 
of rolls a]i(l of eggs to bnxikfast on the morning of excaaition. 
hot no man lx? so rash as to l)e hanged on an em])ty stomach. 
Tlum at Funei’als, waleh(‘d ycever the cliief mourners? How 
they do tuck in the cold ham, and the ])igeon-})ie, and tlu) 
round I Soriow is dry; and that fact, in llu* philosophy of the 
human mind, aei’ounts for all these em])t.y barrels. Never 
shall we foiget the F liiu'ral of tho Chisholm 1 

To return to tin; d’ont of Achilles. There sit Ulysses, and 
Ajax, and old IMicenix, liurigiy as hawks, though two hours 
ago we saw them i)reying in Agamemnon's Pavilion. 

“ The guoshs then feasted, and the banquet oh.*r, 

When .satiate, thirst and hunger claim’d no more,” &e. 

Thirst and Ininger — observe — on a full stomach ! And now, 
aftiu- that second most successful supper, when “ their leathern 
sides arc stndehed almost to bursting,” Ulysses has tho faco 
to say lo Achilles, 

“ But uow we seek not feasts ! ” 

Take tlio entertainmoiit in tho Tent — from first to last — and 
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it ia a noble one. Wliore saw ye ever Three such Mcn-coohs 
as Achillea, Patroclus, and Automedon ? Lo ! the son of 
Thetis — the goddess-born — with the spit in his “ inaccessible 
Iiands ! Keddcr is liis fine face in the kitchen-fire than it 
ever was flaming in the van of victorious battle. Ts that .an 
apron ? And now from Cooks the Three I'rinccs become 
AVaiters. Achilles is his own Butler. 

How much more state in the simplicify of tli(‘so nafjiral 
manners tlian in the pomp of ours, where all is artificial ! A 
modern entertainment is made nie.an by menials. It cannot 
bear description — nothing more conti'mptihlc than a horse-shoe 
table, however august tlu^ guests, lined with flunkeys at a great 
city-least. Compare with this repast of heroes, in the tent of 
Achilles, that giv(‘n to four of the great European monarchs 
some dozen years ago in Cuildhall, at which, if we mistakui 
not, presided the Lord Ala^’or of London I It is Black wall, we 
think, who says, that W(i read with delight all Homer's most 
ininut(i descriptions of the houses, tables, and way of living of 
tlie ancients ; but, on the contrary, that when w(^ consider our 
own customs, W(i find that our first business, wlien we sit down 
to poetise in the liiglier strains, is to unlearn onr daily way of 
life ; to forg(;t onr manner of sleeping, eating, and diversions; 
wo aro obligi‘d to adopt a set of more natural inannovs, which, 
however, are fm’cign to us ; and must be like ])lants raised up 
in hotbeds or grccidjoascs in comparison with those whicli 
grow in soils fit tod by nature for such productions. Nay, so 
far, he continues, are wo from enriching ])oetry with luiw 
images drawn from nature, tliat we find it diflienlt to under- 
stand the old. Wo live within doors, covered from nature’s 
face, and jiassing onr (bays sujunely, ignorant of lier beauties. 
AVe are .apt to think the similes taken from licr low, and the 
ancient nnanners mean or absurd. But let us bo ingenuous, 
arid confess, that while the modems admire nothing hut pomp, 
and can think nothing great or beautiful but wliat is tlui pro- 
duce of wealtli, they exclude tliemselves from the pleasantest 
and most natural images that adorn old poetry. State and 
form disguise men ; and wealtli and luxury disguise naturci. 
Their cfiects in writing arc answerable ; a lord-mayor’s show, 
or grand procession of any kind, is not very delicious reading, 
if described minutely, and at length ; and great ceremony is 
at least equally tiresome in a poem, as in ordinary conver- 
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Ration. So far Blackwall — and lio writes liko a pliilosopliio 
gentleman. 

Bnt Ajax gives tke sign to old Phoenix — and Ulysses, 
crowning his cup witli wine, drinks to Acliilles, and, on liis 
legs, volunteers a speecli. Let tho wily oiator stand tliero 
f(^r another month or so — and then we sliall listen to his elo- 
quence, and 'give a fine sp(‘cimen of it from Sotheby, and 
“ tho rest.” 
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CKITIQUK IV. ACIIILI.es. 


[DECKM.BKR, 1831.] 

Tt is to littlo piirposo, wo tliiiik, to nttenipt to enter into 
evirieal ilisquisitions on wliat d<K‘s or does not fall under tlio 
description of beauty or of sublimity. Nor is it, in our 
oj)inion, of inucli avail, to <j;o far into metapliysical (*nuni(*ra- 
tion of the different elements of which tlicy may Ix'. consti- 
tuted. 

We should say, generally, that all the po\v(‘rs of our nature 
to which d(‘light is ariiK'xixl, are capable of a beauty of their 
own. Nor doiss more «'ipp(‘ar to be r(‘quii*ed to ]>roduce this 
liereeption, than the intimate blending of delight with the 
object presented; a blending so d(H‘p, that t.h(‘ (diject, when 
incapable of sense, shall aj)pcar to the mind invested with 
that jKiwer of emotion which the mind indei'd brings forth 
fj’om its(df. Ill corineetion with the fact of this dejiendencii 
of beauty on the capacitj’ of delight in the soul, and on tlie 
power of the object to raise up such a sudden sultusion of 
that feeling as sliall spread over itself, it may lie observed, 
that our feeling to bc'auty is very A’uriable ; and that a statt^ 
of greatly excited and joyous sensibility is ciipable ()f slied- 
ding tlie ajipcaranco of beauty over ohjee.ls and semies, like 
the sudden liglitirig up of sunsliine, wliich do not at otla'r 
times so recommend themselves to the imagination. 

As deliglit is the source of beauty, so ])ain and fear, ami 
power, Nvhich subdues pain and fear, arc tlie sources of 
sublimity. There may bo said, as possibly avo may liavi' 
Bomewliere else binted, to be two classes of sublime objects; 
tbose which shako the soul and make it tremble in its 
Btreiigth, and those on the contemplation of which it I'eels 
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itself elated and full of power. Or rather, it may bo said, 
that both these kinds of emotion belong to snbliiinty ; for 
both may perhaps bo felt towards the same object in varying 
tempers of the mind. 

In Burke's Essay on the Suhlhne and Beautiful^ we believe 
the first attempt was made to establish terror as the soureo 
of sublimity ; and assuredly it is one of its great elements. 
Tlie error of the theory seems to have consisted in describing 
this as its solo constituent. Tluimbu*, and tlic roar of ocean, 
and the roar of liunian battle, arc sublime, because fear and 
power are there mingled into one. IMonntains that lift up 
Iheir eternal heads into the sky, that hang their loose rocks 
aloft, and i)our the rage of cataracts down tludr riven cliffs, 
mingle power and fear togetlier to the human soul that 
beholds them in its awe. Hence it is that the imagination 
of men, fearfully awakoiu'd in its superstitions, has gathered 
signs and voices, which to our apprehension arc now sublime ; 
bc*cause the fears of those who wen^ terror-striekim, and tbe 
unknown powers which were the objects of tluur dread, arii 
present to our mind together. How has ^lilton united power, 
and feai, and j)hysical pangs, in vast and dread sublimity, 
when lie has shown those mighty fallen angels, in their yet 
unvanquisli(‘d and seemingly indestructible strength, arra\'- 
ing themselves to new war, in the midst of their dolorous 
regions of pain, in the dark and fiery dwelling-place of their 
eternal punishment ! Over the whole earth, tlum, sublimity 
is spread, wherever fear and power mec.t together. 'J'ho 
sliadow of death is sublime, when it has fallen on a whole 
generation, and buried them in the sleep of sin. The power 
of decay is sublime, when 

“ Oblivion swallows cities up, 

And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing.” 

Every spiiit of l\)wer is sublime in itself; eveiy spirit of 
Fear is sublime, when it has ceased to gripe and crush the 
heart, — when it can bo surveyed in Imagination. I’ain, which 
sickens the soul, and humbles it in the dust of mortality, can 
yet mix with sublimity when it is only half triunqdiaut, and 
the spirit in its might yet wrestles with the pangs under 
which it is about to expire. 
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“ I see before ino the Gladiator lie, 

He leans upon liis hand — ^liis manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
Th’ arena swims around him— he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the wretch who won. 

Shall he expire. 

And unavenged ? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire.” 

Pain, ondiiiiuino, and in death a prophetic dream of retalia- 
tion and revenge ! Such sublimity did Byron feel in that 
Dying Gladiator, that, in the troubled light of his far-seeing 
imagination suddenly inspired, he connected with his fall that 
of the mightiest of empires, and from the arena’s bloody dust 
arose a vision of siege, storm, and sack — of Homo liorsolf, 
set on fire by the yet unborn brethren of that one barbarian, 
“ butcher’d to make a Homan boliday,” fiorcai-Ilocking from 
their forests to raze with the ground all the imperial palaces 
of the city of the (krsars. 

IMany other elements, no doubt, besid('s those we have 
mentioned, may enter into siddimity. A\niat w(^ have wished 
to indicate, is the region of the soul, where it is to be found. 
It dwells in the regions of its power — wladher that power he 
made present to its consciousness in calmness ; or in the 
uprisings of its might; or in agitations that rc'aeh info its 
dtjpths. In some of ils forms it is tul;illy disunited from 
Beauty, wliich lives only in the capacity of Delight. In 
others it is intimately and indi visibly blended with it. Who 
will say in tlio great poems of Milton or of Homer, where the 
quality begins or where it ceases? Wlio will say among the 
spirits of men, which are to be numbmed with the Beantifiil, 
and which with the Sublime? 

We commonly seek for (‘xarnples in the ])liysical world. 
These offer Ihernsolvcs readily because they have hold upon 
our senses. But tlie passion of sublimity is as much moved, 
and certainly may bo more strongly ('xcited, by the delin(‘a- 
tion of spirit\ial power. Prometheus! a mighty persecuted 
spirit, subject to overruling power, and punished without 
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a crinio — for is it crime to “ steal the fire of heaven ” ? Tjifting 
up liis undaunted brow and voice to call on the eartli and tlio 
winds and the seas to witness his unjust sulVerings, maintain- 
ing in the prospect of his interminahlo punishment — for so lie 
thouglit it, though Jfcicnles set him free — all the calmness 
of his prophetic intelligence, and all the undistnihi‘d fortitude 
of his indomitahhi lioart — let tlie vulture gnaw liis liver, as it 
seonjed good to it and to Jupiter — and filling with the gran- 
d(mr of his own being the solitary magnificence of nature ! 
Satan — is not lie sublime? What say(;th he to his males? 

“ Fallen cherubs I to he wraJc is miserable — doing or suller- 
ing ! ” “ llett(‘r to I'cifjn in Hell than serve in Heaven!” 

And is not Achilles sublime — sovereign even over the King 
of ]\ren, and slave but to his own passions, and in the wild 
world of the will, whence rise up from bri gilt or black foun- 
tains all the bliss and all the bale that enra[)tnre or agonise 
lif(‘. 

Hiat man is not ignorant of Homer who has read, even in 
translation, llu*, First Hook of the Iliad. He knows the grau- 
ihnir of the character of Achilles — just as, if weather-wise, 
we may ])roph(\sy the iiatiire of the whole} day, from the 
low. ring light of a teiupestuons iiioruing. It will be a day of 
stoj-in, settling into a mild and inagnilieent sunset. Whal a 
gallery of pictui'es! Chiyses, priest of Apollo, with th(‘ 
saertnl symbols of his ollice, suppliant with jii’hest ransoms 
for his captive daughter before, the King of ]Men, in the midst 
of his assembhul conrt. A^udlo coming like jiight from liea- 
ven to I'artli, W'ith tin' clang of his quiver, the aiigry god- 
lu'ad, llie ])lague. AeliiIK*s rising in the council, to call on 
pii('st or ])r()phet, or dream-expounder, to declare what crime 
had incensed the Heavenly arehi'r, “ what broken vow', ^Yhat 
hc'catomb unpaid.” Calehas, the seer, afraid to awaken the 
W'rath of kings, and asking the protection of Telides, ere ho 
rev(;al the truth Ijateful to Agamemnon. That immortal quar- 
rel, full of lire and of thunder, from outburst to close, and 
sublimed by a celestial Ap])aritiou shedding a troubled calm 
over human passions. The mighty IMyrmidoii, gracious iu his 
ii’e, receiving the heralds in his tent, come for his Hriseis — 

“ Hail, heralda, hail ! draw nigh, your fears remove ; 

Hail, heralda ! iiicssengers of iiieu and Jove !” 
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Her (Icpartnro, — 

“ Onward they went, while, lingering as she pass’d, 

On Jicr Joml lord her look Briseis cast.” 

Tlie son of Thetis supplicatinc; liis mother to hear liiiii, “ hy 
the drear margin of tlie sea-])eat shore.” The goddess, 
ascending sndden like a mist, and hanging over him witli 
these words, “ why griev^es my son?” J 3 otween motlier and 
son, monrnlhl Jill, “ that ecdeslial collocpiy divine.”^ Acliilles 
again,— 

“ Tb(Mv, nigh this naval host, in sullen ire, 

Achilles fed his soul -consuming fire, 

Nor join’d the coimcil’s honour’d seat, nor deign’d 
To mingle where the warriors glory gain’d, 

But idly pining from the field afar, 

Long’d but for battle, and the shout of war.” 

The Non that he.'iveii-qujiked Olympus. And now there is 
mirth in heaven : — 

Fair Juno smiled, and smiling sweetly, graced 
'Phe nectar-cu]) her snoAvy jirni.s embraced. 

Ami still as Vulcan's Jiand the goblet erowini, 

Ami ])ast from right to left the nectar round, 

Loud laugh’d the guests, wliilc the officiou.s gcul, 
Admiiiisi’riug the wine, unseemly trod. 

From morn till night, through that continued feast, 

Tim h;irj)iiig of Apollo never ceased : 

N(»r censeil the voice that closed with song tlie day, 

'Phe AIuscs Av.trbiing their alternate lay.” 

And, hist ])ictnrc (d’all — Ueposo in Ile;i\am — 

Fiut Avhen the sun liad set, encli blissful guest 
From the late bjupuiet sought his couch of rest ; 

Eai!li to his radiant p,'dace went apart. 

Divinely wrought hy Vulcan’s niatchle.ss art - 
Jove pjist, where sleep had oft his eyelids elo.sed, 

And on ttkr goldkn throni:, nigh Jovk, ihs Quf.kn rlposkd.” 

All these are ])iGtures in tJie First Look — and theie are many 
more beautifully given by Sothoby, wlioso words wo have now 
been quoting ; and then, Jis for bursts of passion, and illiistrji- 
lions of feeling, and fine trails, and bold aspimts of character, 
wlicre, Avithin tbo eanio compass, may we find then!, weie we 
to Bcarcli 0.11 tlio records of inspiriid song ? 
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Acliillos is now out of sight — hut not out of mind. Out of 
his wrath arises Iho Iliad ; and whether he be present or 
absent in the llesh, there ho is in tlie spirit, from beginning to 
end — ■ from the first great lino that announces the subject of 
the room, 

M»jviv asiSc, Of a, 

to the simple last, 

"fij a7 y’ afiifiscrav ‘raipav'^ExTa^of dcrcraaecfiioia. 

To avenge In’s wrongs, Jove, at the intercession of Minerva, 
had sworn by Tiin Nod to send destruction among the Greeks — 
and desirtictioii comes. Already has Agamemnon nied tlie 
wrong he did Achilles. 

“Hut Jove aflliels mo. From Saturnian Jove 
My doom is altereation to no end : 

Thonco came, helween Achilles and myself, 

'J^liat liery clash of wonls, a girl the cause, 

If ({(/jressor / ” 

111' looks along his vast array — but blackness is on one part 
<d' the line — whore Achilles lies encamp(‘d. 

“ The Avarriors of Pelasgian Argos lu'xt, 

Of Alus, and of A lope, and who In hi 
Trochina. Phi Ida, ami for wtunaii fair 
Distinguish’d, Hellas, known hy various names, 

Hellenes, Myrmidons, Acluoaiis ; them 
III fifry ships emhark’d, Achilles ruled. 

But these pj'rforce, renounced the dreadi'd field. 

Since he who should have i';iTiged them to the fight, 

.\ chilli's, ill his llect resentful lay 

For fair Brisois’ sake ; lier lo.ss he mourn’d, 

Whom after many toils, and after sack 
Of Thi-'hcs and of lyrucssus, where he sinofe 
Ejiistrophus and Myncs, valiant sons 
Of King Mvemis, he had made Ins own. 

He, tlierefore, sullen in his tent abode, 

DkAD for IIKU SAKE, TUOUGIl SOON TO RISE AGAIN !” 

The war rages — mid mighty heroes arc belong our eyes — 
Agamemnon, ]\ronc 1 ans, either Ajax, and god-coiupiering 
Biomod. But still in all their lustre, they are all overshadowed 
hy Achilles. Tlie thouglit of his imago dims them all — so 
said Juno, wafted hy her steeds like doves on balanced wings 
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in ainoni^ the liost of Greece, where, in the form and with the 
voi'c.e of Steiitor, clear as tlie brazen triuiipet, and loud as fifty 
others, bIkj sent her cry. 

“ O KSpleiidid warriors ! form’d to please the eye, 

And shame your country ! while Achilles fought, 

That govlliktj chief, no Trojan stepp’d heyond 
Tile Dardan gates, through terror of liis arm ; 

But now they brave you even at the fleet ! ” 

Does Hector seek the city by sacriHc<* to propitiate the gods, 
and to takt) farewell of Andromache? Even Iherc and then, 
across our imagination comes the “ dire Aidiilles.” TJie image 
lianiits that royal lady in Inn* waking and her shMjping dn^anis. 
H<‘ it was who slew her father, and “ bin^jied him with all 
liis arms." 

But Heetor cliallcMiges all the Greek chieftains to single 
eombat. lie dined not to have done so, had he not known 
that his challenge eould not be accepted by Achilles, What 
says Bylian Nestor? — 

“ Oh ! day of dire calamity to Greece ! 

IVleus, tliat noble couus«‘llor and elfu f 
Of the bravo Myrmidons, was wont to hear 
With ra))1ure my recital, while I tra<*ed 
'fhe ])Ioo(l of all our heroes to its sonr«*e. 

But learning, as ]k 3 must, that one and all 
They slirank from Hector, how will he lament, 

How su]3]»licate, with Jiflcd hamls to dove, 

A swift dismission to the shades behiw.” 

He tlionglit of Achilles sitting sullen at the •slii])s — but bo 
does not “ Jiaim*. his name." Neitlier does any ono — though 
all llKAiglit of it — when to diaw lots, 

“ Nor fewer, when he ceasetl, 

Than nine arose— and. foremost of them all, 

King Agamemnon ; after him, the brave 
Tydhles ; Oilcan Ajax, next, 

And Telamoiiian, terrible in tight ; 

Then King Idomeneus, and gi’im as Alars 
His frieiul Meriones ; Eroemoifs son, 

Eurypylus ; And nnin on’s, tlie renowu’d 
Thoas ; and Ithaca’s Ulysses last. 

These nine arose" 
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But wliat are they all Nino to One — to AchillcR — who never 
drew lots, hut rushed to battle with the rdeari spear, hewn on 
th(^ hills by Oliiron to be death to heroes. 

Juno having spoken of Aehilles, what says Jupiter ? 

“ To whom the storm-clad sovereign of the skies : 

Tjook forth ! and if thou wilt, at eai-ly dawn, 

See there exerted still the power of .Jove, 

And more than ever thiiiuM the ranks of Greece. 

For ])ause of Hector’s fury sliall be noin;. 

Till first he have provoked Achilles forth, 

And for Patroclus slain the crowded hosts 
In narrow sjmee that at the ships contend. 

Such is tlie voice of Fate !” 

Thus it is that through all Ihoso books of tho Iliad (which 
wo liavo now boon skinuning like an ospn'y tin? s(‘a), from 
which Achill(‘s “ sits at his ships n ‘tired," glorious old Ilonuu* 
has, by a ftiw grand intimations, ki,‘pt him constantly Ix-foro 
us — a dreadful Imago. And lo ! in the Ninth — behold liim, 
again, in Ids Tent, singing to his liar}) the d«i(‘ds of horo(‘s. 
Pho?nix, Ulysses, Ajax, implore him, at tho prayer of Aga- 
memnon, to save the army. ll(?ar Ulysses, how lie aggrand- 
is(,s him whom ho beseeches : — 

“ 0 godlike chief! tremendous are our themes 
Of eonteniplation, while in doubt we sit, 

If life or <leath, with loss of all our ships, 

Attend us— unless Tuou j)ut on thy might !” 

* * * * “ i lector glares revenge, with rage 

Infuriate, and, hy .love assisted, heeds 
Nor god nor man, hut iiianiac-like, im})lores 
Incessantly the morn at once to rise. 

That he may liew away our vessel heads. 

Burn all our lloet with fire, and at their sides 
Slay the Acliaiaus panting in tlie smoke. 

Dread overwhelms iny s})irit, lest the goils 
His threats accomplish, and it be our doom 
To ])erish liere, from Argos far remote. 

U]) ! t herefore, if thou caiist at last relent, 

O rise, and save Achaia’s weary sons.” 

Tho heroic beauty of tlio interview in the Tent wo expatiated 
on with d(*light in our last Critique ; but again the scene rise.s 
biiforo us in its eliaracteiistic grandeur. Atrides sends, says 
Ulysses, princely gifts — seven tripods unsullied by fire — ten 
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talents of gold — twenty caldrons biiglit — twelve strong-limbed 
steeds, viotorions in the race — seven ricli-born captives, ex- 
pert in domestic arts, Lesbians all (by Agamemnon re- 
ceived when “ Thou didst conquer Lesbos ”) in perfect love- 
liness of form and face, surpassing womankind — and Briseis 
self pure — so swears the king before all the gods — pure of his 
embrace. 

“ All tliese lie gives thee now ! and if at length 
The hl(3sscd gods shall grant us to destroy 
Priam’s great city, thou shalt heap thy sliips 
AVitli gold and brass, entering and choosing first, 

Wlien we shall share the spoil, and shall beside 
Take twciiity iVoin aniojig the maids of Troy, 

Except fair f lelcii, loveliest of their sex. 

A nd if once more wo reach the milky land 
Of ])leasant Argos, then slialt thou Ixx'omo 
His son-in-law, and shalt enjoy like state 
'With him, whom ho in all abuudiince n*ars, 

His t)idy son Orestes.” 

And n itlj his daughter — her whom thou shalt {q)prove — Cduy- 
soiuothis, Laodioe, or Ipliiauassa — such a dower will tl»e king 
bestow as luivcr father on Ids child hefore,” — scv('n strong, 
wcll-pcoplod Cl f i(‘s — 

“(kirdamyle and Enope, ainl rich 
In herbage Hira ; Phene, stately built ; 

And, for her depth uf pasturage renown’d, 

Antlieia ; proud Opeia's lofty towers, 

An<i Pe<lasus, impurj>led <lark with vines. 

All these are marilime, and on the shores 
They stand of Pylos, by a race possessM 
jVlost rich in tloeks ami lierds, who, tribute largt* 

Ami gifts ])resen1ing to thy sceptred haTid, 

Shall hold thee high in iuuinur as a god. 

These Mull ho give thee, if thy wrath subside ; 

But should.st tlioii rather in thine Jjeart the more 
Both Againomnoii and Ids gifts detest, 

Yet O compassionate the atllicted host 
Prepared to adore tliee. Thou shalt M'iii renoMii 
Among the Grecians, that shall •iieviT die.” 

Dr Joilin, in one of Ids Six Dissertatious (half-a-dozcn too 
many), thus paints the portrait of Achilles — “a huistcroKS^ 
rapacious^ mercenanj^ crudj unrelenting brute ; and the reader 
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pilies iiono of liis calamities, and is ploas(id with none of liis 
successes.” AVho “ the reader ” may liavo been, and wliero 
ho now may bo, wo sliall not too cuiionsly irKpiiro ; but a 
word to the Doctor. Gould you. Doctor (tlui Doctor has 
long dead too, but tliat is no fault of ours) — could you, 
Doctor, have withstood, sulky as yon may have been when at 
your sulkiest, tlio tempation to be sweet, and to coo evenupmi 
the bill, contained in an offeu* of seven silvTr tripods, ton 
talents of f^old, twenty bright caldrons, twelve strong-limbed 
steeds, seven w^ell-born inaid-s(u-v'ants of all work, U'aiitiful 
and handsome — your housekeeper, wdio had been forc(Ml or 
favoured from your service, returned as ])iiro as behu’c she left 
it — a wife with a tremendous tocher in lands, ]ious(\‘<, and 
patronage — and to crown all, the metropolitan aiehhishopric, 
now worthily held hy that cnlighiened and intrepid spiritual 
re(‘i', whom wo knew many years ago as sijnple and wise Dr 
liowley ? 

How the evang(*li(!al Jortin would have acted, Ihore can l)(‘ 
no rational doubt ; hut IVdides, who was not i.‘vangeli(^’il, uii- 
seduced as niiterrilied, adhered to ills ])riiiciples iti the worst 
of linjes, like a tnn^. Tory, and turned, not a deaf, hut a detcr- 
ndned ear, to the Bill <»f R(*form, which was thrown out at tlio 
first reading — strangled by that glorious Unit. The persua- 
sive elcKpieiico of Ulysses was soft as snow ; hut his woids 
that fell like Ikikes, all melU^d away in the lleiy furnace of 
the wrath of Achilles. In the first sentence of his speech, 
what a lesson to the I'eers ! — 

“Laertes’ nohlo soti ! for wih's renown'd. 

I must with ])l:uiiucss speak iny fix’d resolvt*. 

Unalterable ; lest 1 hear from each 
The same long murmur’tl melanelioly tale. 

For as the gates of Hades I detest 

The man whose heart and language disagree. 

So shall not mine. My most apj>roved resolve 
Is this ; that nt;illier Agameninon, me. 

Nor all the Greeks shall move ; for ceasele.ss toil 
Wins here Jio thanks ; one recompense awaits 
The sedentary and the most alert, ; 

The brave and base iu equal honour stand. 

And drones and heroes fall unwept alike !” 

Tlio hero then with a noble modesty alludes to tlio sack of 
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twenty- four cities by liiinself overtlirown ; yet siicli the man, 
wrorif^’oJ, flislionouicjf], and insulted by the Kin*^ ! lie tliinks 
of Biisois, and in tlui bitterness of bis soul seems to discard 
licr from Ids love. My bride, rny souVs dclii^lit, is in his 
liands, and let Idin couch with her.’* lie disdains to receive 
her back, even if unpolluted. “Let the tyrant have liis will 
of her — bill, let him not, hard and canine iji aspect though he 
bo, dare to look me in tlio face — let 1dm not — crazed as he is, 
and, by tln^ stroke of Jove, infaluate. What luought him to 
Troy? 'l'h(i fair Helen ? Of all mankind can none be found 
who love their wives but the Atridae? Ul^^sses, there is no 
good man who loves not, guards not, ]u*ovides not for his own 
wih; — and captive though she were in battle, a slave, in iiiy 
heart of liearts I loved my own beautiful Briseis. Ho olfeis 
me, forsooth, his daughter! AgaiiKunnoji’s daughhir! No 
— lier will I nov(‘r W(m 1 — could she vie in cliarms with gt)lden 
Venus or with l)hic-(‘ycd Palhis. Let him wed her to one 
move her (‘(pial — to some IVince superior to Achilles. Yet 
rcinrning to my own country, if so it he that llu^ gods preserve 
my life, Beleus sluill niat(} me whli ii bride, ofhuing mo my 
choice of the lov(‘li(‘st (laughters (d* the chiefs that guard the 
cities of riithia and of llclias.” 

ISucli are some of Ids sentiments — and they are such as 
would havo done crcMlit even to a Jortin. Unrelenting ho 
indeed is — Init h<‘ro jadther “ boisterous, rapacious, mercenary, 
cruel, nor a brute ; ” but every inch a maji, and (wery yard a 
king. Much they erred who thought that Achilles was fond 
of war. “ It hath ever b(x*ii my^ dearest i)urpose, wedded to a 
wife of suitable rank, to enjoy in peace, in my native king- 
dom, such w(\alth as may be beqiuMithcd to nio by my sin^, 
the ancient I’eleus.” He speaks like a Bishop. Not a S})i ri- 
tual oil the bench could better 'pxpouiul the heelings of natural 
religion. Hear him I 

Me, as my silver-footed mother speaks 
Tlietis, a twofold consummation waits. 

If still with battle I encompass Troy, 

I win immortal glory, but all liopo 
Renounce of my return. If I return 
To my lieloved country, I renounce 
The illustrious meed of glory, but obtain 
Secure and long immunity from death. 
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And truly I would recommend to all 
To voyage homeward, since you shall not see 
The downfall e’er of Ilium’s lofty towers, 

For that the Thunderer with iii)lifl.ed arms 
Trotects her, and her courage hath revived.” 

Ulysses, Ajax, riioenix, Jill silent sit — astonished at liis 
tone — for it was veluMnent — and they are dundx Tlie old man 
beloved recovers his i)Ower of speech, and by all tond<*rest 
memories conjures his son to relent, for as a son lie loved 
Achilles. Blit ho conjiiros liirii too by the awful as w(‘ll as 
the tender — by piety as widl as by ])ity — not by num aloiu*, 
but by the immortal gods. This conjuration and this mighty 
magic wo give from CowpcFs noble version. 

“ Achilles ! bid thy mighty spirit down, 

Tliou shoiildst not bo thus merciless ; the goils, 

Altliough more honourable, and in j)o\vor 
And virtue thy su])criors, are themselves 
Y(?t placable ; and if a mortal man 
Otfend them by transgression of their laws, 

Jiihation, incensi', sacrilice, and prayer, 

111 meekness olfcjc’d, turn their M'rath away. 

Prayers are Jove’s da, ngl iters, wrinkled, lame, slant-eyed, 
AVhieli, though far distant, yet with eonstant pace 
Follow C)lVence. Otfence, robust of limb, 

And treading firm the ground, outstrips them all, 

And over all the earth before them runs, 

IliirLful to man. They, following, heal the hurt ; 

Beccived respeoifully wlien they approach, 

They yield us ahl, and listen when wo pray. 

But if we sliglit, and with obdurate heart 
Kesist them, to Saturnian Jove they cry 
Against us, supplicating that Otfence 
IMay cleave to us for veiigeauco of the wrf>ng. 

Thou, thendore, O Achilles ! honour yield 
To Jove’s own daughters, vanquish’d as the brave 
Uave often been, by honour done to Thee ! ” 

Dr Jortin liiinsolf could not have preached such a soul- 
wringing sermon. Not a topic that is not touclied on ; not a 
talo that is not told ; not an illustration that is not used, to 
persuado tlio soul of Achilles from its resolve ; nor wanted 
those, you may bo assured, tlio eloquence of voice, eye, and 
band, nor yet the holy oratory of grey hairs. ]hit the tiiiio 
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liad not con 10 for Achilles to relent — Patroolus was alive by 
his side — alivo to listen to his hymns when to his harp he 
sun^ the deeds of heroes. The day was near when there 
would be no need to rouse the lion from his den, when Anti- 
loclms had to utter but a few words that sent him to battle 
in tluit celestial armour. “ Patroclus is dead — tluiy arc now 
fighting around his naked body — ^liis arms are Hector's ! " 
]hit now Menetiados is blooming in beauty at the board — and 
Achilles thus answers l^hamix : — 

“ Phccnix ! my aged fatlier ! dear to Jove ! 
i\Ie no such honours interest ; I expect 
Aly honours from the sovereign will alone 
Of Jove, which shall detain me at the shiiw 
While I have i)Ower to move, or breath to draw.” 

How gracious to the old man I Yet somewhat sternly lie 
tells him to speak no more of Agamemnon, if ho loves his 
friend — and then rekindling into kindness, asks his aged 
])rceeptor to rest all niglit in the tent. 

What a coarse mercenary hmto I Domostliom's and Cicero 
were groat orators — so were Chatham and Burk(‘ — so was Can- 
ning — and so is Lord Brougham. But what W(;ro tla'y all as 
orators — to poor blind old Homer ! Dcmoslliencs's famous in- 
vocation to tii(^ sliades of “ th'ose who liad fonglit at Alarathon ; " 
or Cicero’s “ Quous([iu.*,” Ac. are spirihal cjaenhitions and in- 
terrogations ; Clialliam’s vituperation of Sir Eobort Walpohi is 
rather bitter, though it smells of the sclioolmaslor — that is. 
Dr Johnson ; Buiko sjioko daggers, especially wlum ho used 
HOIK*. ; Canning’s words were rich when he “ called a new 
woild into oxisUmce ” to balance the old ; and Brougham’s 
e( 3 lobrated Piuoration, seventeen tinajs wiittcn over, was 
powerful when delivered in praise of her whoso chastity was 
pure as the unsunned snow — tlio icicle that liangs on Dian’s 
temple — but oh! Lords and (■ommonsi what poor per forni- 
ances all, and how redolent of lamp-oil, compared with the 
free full How of the oratory of Ulysses, with the river, majestic 
leach after reach, falling over precifnees till all the green 
woods are wet with the spray of the cataracts, of the oratory 
of Achilles ! What old man or woman, either in House of 
Lords or Commons, as now constituted, or even when re- 
moulded and reformed, will ever bo able to keep prosing away 
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for lionrs without wearying her auditors, like that famous old 
fellow Phcenix, who 

“ Feetls on tliouglits that voluntai-y move 
1 Farmoiiioiia numbers,” 

and soothes the uiisluiubering listener into a wakefulness 
more delightful than any slci^p I 

AVo have lieard Pheenix abused for prosincss, and iiTeve- 
rcntly calhnl an old dotard. True that he was so. AVe \Yell 
remarked in our last Criticpie that all old in(?n — that is to say, 
all men alxn’e forty — are more or hvss dotards. Put, for all 
that, the 0 reeks nev(T des})ised old age. Tliey knew human 
nature and human life too well — better than we modern 
Athenians. AA^o have heard tliat younkers have oven laughed 
at Cliristoidier North ; but Aehilles never laughed at Phoenix, 
even tliough that gentlemajily old ]\Iyrmidon was his 
])rivatG tutor. And now in tho Tent he listens to liini, not 
only without yawning (an asinine viee), hut with manifest 
sympathy and delight, most grateful to inine ancient, and to 
his own iiiiiiiortal })raise. Tlio speech of Phoeiiix is not mucli 
short of two hundred linos, and much of it is eharactmised by 
the narrativo proiKmsity of “ garrulous old age.'' Yet the son 
ot 'I'hetis kept his huge hright-blue unwinking eyes alVection- 
ately upon him all the while ; soincdimes, wo may suppose, 
bending his head towards tho Sire, and accompanying the 
recital of the lovi* — and war — adventures of the old man’s 
youth with a heroic smile. And did not the aged warrior 
discourse of the Boar of Caledon, and of Aleloager, who, at 
the intercession of his own Cleopatra, rose up tioin liis ruinous 
wrath, and, alas! too late for his own hapi^y liime, saved tho 
/Etolians? 'Jliat liero, of old, was possessed by a demon — 
ev'en as TIioii art, 0 mine Achilles! Put wiser Tliou ! dis- 
miss thy demon to Hades, and, timeously for tliy own fame, 
save ! 0 save thy couiitiy ! 

Such (iddress, tliongh long, was listened to, then, not im- 
patiently by tho fiery Achilles — ^l)y the wise Ulysses — by tho 
blunt Ajax — ^by the mild JIeral<ls — by the gentle Patroclus — 
and by the cliarioteer-chamberlain, the Lord Autoinedon. 
And yet you — oh I shame to degeneracy of modern maiinors 
from those “ of the great goodness of the knights of old — you 
complain of prosiness — call for your nightcap, an absurdity 
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UTiknown to the lieroic ages — and make an exposure of a 
featnridess face yet more unmeaning in a dreamless but not 
unsnoring sleep ! 

The trutli is, that no great, and but little good eloquence, 
is to bo anywliei’c found out of poetry. Passion must be at 
ono(i subdued and supported by verse, ere it can possess 
divine power in Avords. Eloquence, music, and poetry, an' 
not throe, but one. Prose never seems imbued with life till 
upon the verge of blank verse. Be it granted that, even in 
the high affairs of this life, blank verse is, and will be, un- 
perinitted speech. What then ? The high affairs of this life, 
and all engaged in or allected by them, are theredbre worthy 
of our pity — almost of our contempt. For is it not pitiable, 
is it not even nearly contemptible, to see and hear the mighti- 
est matters spoken of in the meanest s])eecli ? In religious wor- 
ship men use poetry — and wo shall all spoAk it in b(‘aven, ad 
Ubituni^ rhyme or blank verso. The soul, in its highest state's, 
always so speaks — witness llonier and Milton, Acliilh's and 
Satan. Show us ('ithor Passion, or rimigination, or Reason in 
prose (wo exclude*, the abstract science's — esjx'cially the^ pure 
mathematics) as glorious as in poetry, and we Qvy peccavi ; but 
till tbcin we laugh at all eloepienee*, as it is called, out of 
“numerous verse, auel a[)peal te) one who never S[)()k(i abso- 
lute prose in his life*, the Uod of Eloepieuice*, ]\lusic, anel 
Poetry, the unshorn Apollo. 

But wo are forgetting Achilles in liis Te'iit. IIe)w kiTnl, 
liow courloons, how affable, how princely, liow heroic ! A 
He.*atlion that might almost be a model for a (niristian ! 'frue*, 
that ho lias not yet forgiven Agamemnon — new have you the 
old lady who offemded you so grievously by e)mitting to invito 
your Avife and elaiighteus to her hist Aveedc’s rout. And you, 
along Avitli Dr Jortin, ae^cuse Achilles of being an “unndent- 
ing lirute,'' though you knoAV, or ought to know, that lie for- 
gave Agarneniiion at last, from the very bottom of liis dis- 
tracted heart, and forge^t, too, all bis injuries and all his 
insults, and lamented that ev(*ii for Brise'is* sake be bad 
dashed on the ground his gold-studded sceptre, and con- 
signed tlie tyrant and all his slaves to perdition. 

Tlie Tcnt-sceno closes in a style suitable to its opening 
and its continuance — heroic. Tiio deputation, disa])poiutcd 
perhaps, but unoffended, take their dignilied departure — 
Achilles praising Ajax for bis sincerity, and calling him “ my 
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noble Friend,” thougli the son of Telamon lias just told his host 
that lie is iiioro relentless than all other men, none of whom 
refuse to aecept duo compensation for a son or brother slain, 
or to sutler the murderer to live secure at home, on his 
pacifyin^i^ their reveng^e by the payment of the price of blood. 
The deputation gone — Fatroclus bids the attendant youths 
and women prcqiare a couch for Pluenix with fleeces, rich 
arras, and flax of subtlest woof — and there lies the hoary 
guest in ex])ectation of the sacred dawn. 

“ Mean time Aehillos in the interior tent 
With Dioineda, Phorbus* daughter fair, 

ConveyM from Jjesbos by himself, reposeil. 

Patroclus rested opposite, witli whom 
Slept charming Iphis ; her, when he lirul won 
The lofly towers of Scyros, tlio Divine 
Achilles took, and on his friend licstowM.” 

So true is it, as Ovid says, that, 

“ Trigeiiuas didicisse fidelitcr arUss 
Kiiiollit mores, nec siiiil esse feros.” 

Acliillos, we have seen, had learned faithfully the Fine 
Arts — and Poetry — and thence, tliough at litling time 
and season liis inind was liercc — never at litting timi?. and 
season were his manners oilier than most mild ; and 7iutr 
wert5 th(‘y “ Ix'autiful exceedingly,” oven as tlie light of the 
moon, not yet down, but hanging as if half-way between 
heaven and sea, sliining peacefully on both tarmies, and all 
tlioso Tents ; a world of IVramids, as still as cones of snow, 
01 -, should we rather say, green as shielings where the woods- 
men sloe]). 

The Greeks, then, must try to take Ti’oy without A(diilles, 
and Agamemnon grows before us up into the full stature of 
a true warrior-kiiig. Ulysses, Dioined, and Ajax, all tower 
to a more heroic height — and glorious against them comes 
xo^vf)a/6Xo; ]\la(diaon, the king’s physician and sur- 

geon, tlie Larvey of live Greek army, is himself wounded, and 
oan ied from the light in Nestor’s chariot. Achilles, viewin 
the battle from the poop of his ship, sends Patroclus to impiii 
who has been smitten, suspecting that it is Macliaon — the 
highest honour ever paid to a professor of the healing art. 
Nestor entertains him in bis tout with an account of tho in- 
cidents of the day, and a long recital of some former wars 
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Avliioli lie reinembererl (for his moinoiy is prodigious, and only 
equalled by his power of speech), tending to ])ut rfitroclus 
upon persuading Aehilk'S to aid his (‘.oiintiyimui, or at least 
to permit him to do it clad in Achilles’s armour. After many 
alternations of defeat and victory, the Trojans bear down all 
before tliem, and are about to set fire to the licet. At tliis 
crisis, Patrochis comes Hying to Achilles, and ])ointing to 
the ships, where the flames are already beginning to arise, 
and bold in friendship, passionately beseeches him, with 
many upbraidings, to avert the ruin. All arguiiKmls seem to 
bo thrown away on the Inflexihlo and Unrelenting, and 
pouring the tninhling torrent of his wrath ujxm Agamemnon, 
lie enjoys the d(?adly discoinfitinv, and snonis dctonniiicd to 
deliver them call up — living and people — to death. 

But suddenly, in the mid tempest of his fnry, ho sees a 
hurst of lire at the fleet, and tliat it is kindled hy the liand of 
Hector. The hour is corno wlien he may keep the promise 
made to liis pride, and yet yield to tlie ])rayers of Patroclus. 
‘‘Don, then, niy glorious arms; and since the (Irec'ks are 
driven to the ships, lead forth my invincible ]\Iyrnji(Ions. 
The Trojans no more beholding 1113" dazzling helmet, bolder 
grown, all Ilium comes abroad. But had it not beim for Aga- 
iriennion, soon had tluy fled in panic, who now besiege us, 
and their corpses choked the streams. No longer, rescuing 
the Greeks fiom d(*ath, rag(‘H the spear in the liarid of 
Diornod ; I licar not, issuing forth from liis accursed throat, 
the voice of Aganummon ; but ‘ all around a shattei ’J peal of 
savage Hector’s ciies,’ — encouraging and insulting — Them 
go — go, my Batroclus ! Drive back the Trojans, and save the 
fleet from fire. But — mark w'ell my words — for so shall thou 
glorify me in the eyes of all the Danai ; stay tliy slaughtering 
legions ei*e they reach the vralls of Tioy, 

‘ I.est some Iimnortal Power on her behalf 
Descend, for mucli the archer of the skies 
Loves Ilium !’ 

Oh ! hy all the powers of Heaven I would that of all the 
Greeks, and of all tho Trojans, not one might escape alive I 
That wo — I and thou, Patrochis — might alone raze Troy’s 
sacred bulwarks to tbo dust.” 

So ceased he, frowning — and up gets that impudent French- 
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man, jMons. de la Motte, to prate liis iiiijxirtiiioneo about the 
absurdity of such a wish. Upon the su[)posiiioii tluit 
tor bad f^ranted it (Jupiter bad too nmeb good sense), if all 
tbc Trojans and Greeks were destroyed, and only Achilles 
and Patroclus left to conquer Troy, ho asl;s Avbat W(mld be 
the victory without any enemies, and lb(i ti-iumph without 
any spectators? P()})e reprehends tlic pu])py W(dl — answer- 
ing tliat Homer intends to paint a man in a ])assion ; tliat the 
wislies and schemes of such an one aro seldom conformable 
to reason; and that the manners are pi‘eserved the belter, the 
less they are represented to be so. We Ix^g to add, that a 
victory without any (meinies must boas gralifying as glorious 
to the heroes who hav(‘, with their own hands, slain their 
thousands and their tens of thousands — whieh feeling just Kies 
Achilles, in as far as he alluded to the Trojans; and that he 
hated and alihorred all that fought und(‘r Agamemnon, becans(5 
he liaUul and abboiTC3d him as the gate's of h(‘ll — which fooling 
ac(;ounls for the wish, in ns far as it regards the Greeks. 
While, as to a triumph without spectators, though it might 
not reioico the soul of a vain frog-eater, it must have been 
■gingerbr(‘ad nuts and Glenlivf't to a hero Innigry and thirsty 
for revenge, an<l devouring and quaffing it, along with his 
dearest fric'iid, all by themselves, with not an eye to look at 
thcan, up to the knees and elbow's in blood, and dimly visible 
to each other in smoke and dust. 

Pop(j refeis ns well to that curse in Shakespeare, “ wliei\) 
tliat admirable mastx'r of nature makes North umlxu'land, in 
t!ie rage of bis passion, wnsli for an universal destruction " — 
“ beyond tbc roaches of the soul of ]\Iosby Motte. 

“ Now let not Nature s hand 
Keep tlie wild flood confined ! Let oixh r dici, 

And let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Heign in all bosoms, that each lieart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the huricr of the dead !” 

Even w'hile he speaks, another hurst of fire ! Ho smites 
his thigh, and cries, Patroclus — noble charioteer — arise ! 
arm, arm — ^this moment, arm! — I will call, myself, the band.’' 
Patroclus is in the arms and armour of Achilles, and quick 
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as the woid of comniaud has Aiitomedon yoked to liis car 
Xaiithus and Ihilius, progeny of Podarge the liarpy, the im- 
mortal chargors that dcispise not to snort by the side of mortal 
Pegasus, once the pride of Eetion, ero Achilles slew that king, 
nor inferior in lliglit to the glorious got of the wind. But, lo! 
the Myrmidons ! 

XORTIT. 

“ But they (the leaders of the Myrmidons), 

Like raw-flesli-devouring wolves, in whose breasts is inuiieasiirable 
strength, 

And who, liaviug slain a large-horn’d stag on the mountains, 

Tear and swallow it ; the jaws of ;ill are empurpled witli blood : 
And then in herds they tr(V>p— from a dark-waterM fountain 
To la]) up, with attenuated tongues, the dark-water 
From the surface —belching up the clotted hlood ; but the courage 
In their hri'asts is untremhling, and distended are their stomachs : 
Like (such) did the leaders and chiefs of the Myrmidons 
Ai'ound the bravo servant (friend) of the swift-footed grandson of 
il^lacus 

Bush vigorously on : and amid them stood the warlike Achilles, 
Urging on the charioteers (hors(i) and the shielded heroes.” 

CHAPMAN. 

“And now before his tents 
ITimself had seen his Myrmiilons, in all Ijahiliments 
Of dreadful war. And when you see, upon a mountain hivd, 

A den of wolves, about wliose heart unmeasured strengths are f»*d, 
Now come from cnri ie of a stag ; their jaws all blootl-besmear’d ; 
And wlieii from some black-water fount they altogelher lierd ; 
There liaving j)leniifully lapt with thin and thrnst-ont tongues, 
The lop and clearest of llie s])ring, go belcliing from their lungs 
I'lie clotter’d gore, look dreadfully, and entertain no dread ; 

Their bellies gaunt, all taken up, with being so rawly fed ; 

Then say that such iu streuglh ami look were great Achilles’ men, 
Now order’d for the dreadful fight, and so with all these lliem 
Their princes and their chiefs did show about their Oenorafs 
Friend.” 

POPE. 

vXcliilles speeds from tent to tent, and warms 
llis hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 

All breathing death, around tlie chief they stand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band : 

Grim as voracious wolves, that seek the springs. 

When scalding thirst their burning bowels wrings. 
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When some tall stag, fresh-slanghter d in the wood, 

Has drench’d their wide insatiate throats with blood, 

To the black fount they rush, a hideous throng. 

With paunch distended, and wdth lolling tongue, 

Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 

And gorged witli slaughter, still tlioy thirst for more. 

Ifike furies rushM the Myrmidoniaii crew, 

Such their dread strength, and such their doathful view, 
High ill the mitlst the great Achilles stands. 

Directs their order, and the war commands.” 

cowrKR. 

“As wolves that gorge 
Their prey yet panting, terrible in force, 

When on the mountains wild they have devour’d 
An antler’d stag new-slain, with bloody jaws 
Troop all at once to some clenr fountain ; there 
To lap with slender tongues the brimming wave ; 

No fear have they, but at their ease eject 
From full maws flatulent the clotted gore. 

Such seem’d the Myrmidon heroic chiefs 
Assembling fast around the valiant frir nd 
Of swift Eaeides. Amid tliem stood 
Warlike Achilles, the well-shielded ranks 
Kiicouraging, and charioteers to war.” 

soTiiEny. 

“ Meanwhile Achilles, breatbing slaughter, went 
Hailing the Myrmidons, from tent to tent. 

As ravenous w'olvcs that gorge their antler’d jirey, 

Drain his hot gore, and rend his limbs away ; 

Then rushing down in troojis, their jaws all blood, 

Lap with their tongues the surface of the flood ; 

And from their paunch, that labours with its load, 

Belch the black gore and undigested food ; 

Thus the fierce leaders of each gathering band 
Jiush’d round Patroclu-s, at their chiefs command ; 

In midst Pelides tower’d, their fury fired. 

And his own spirit in each heart inspired.” 

Chapman is here almost as wolfish as llomer. “ A dim of 
wolves” is savage. But Siavage as it is, not so savage as is 
“ raw-flesli-devouring wolves.” “ Currie of a stag ” is excel- 
lent — and reminds ns of our esteemed correspondent, the “ old 
Indian.” It is needless to praise the other epithets, all in the 

VOL. VIII. M 
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strongest stylo of Homer, Buflbn, and Pidcock. So ferociously 
ought always to be translated the ferocities of the Iliad. 

It was not ill Pope to be suHiciontly savage for such a simile. 
Ho spoils the simplicity of Homer at the very first, even before 
coming to tlio wolves. Homer says not a syllable about the 
Myrmidons, except that Achilles went about ordering them to 
arm — ^lic lets loose upon us in a moment the wolves themselves, 
and seeing them, wo see the Myrmidons ; whereas Pope be- 
gins with a highly coloured description of the IMyrmidons — 
“ all breathing death,” “a grim, terrific, foi inidable band.” This 
is insulTerabh^ — but he will always be doing, and seldom lets 
Horner take his own way. “ Tho principal design,” he says 
truly, in a note, “ is to represent the stern looks and fierce 
appearance of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and ghastly train of 
raw-boned, bloody-minded fellows.” Just so. Why, then, 
begin by telling us so, as Pope does ; rind not, as llomor 
does, by likening them, at once, to wolves? “Grim as vora- 
cious wolves,” however, is good ; but then Pope had no busi- 
ness to introduce hero the “ springs,” and their “ scalding 
thirst,*^ and “ burning bowels.” TIioso come in again, after- 
wards, in his version — at tho proper time and place — and 
nothing so bad as needless repetition. Wlio do(»s not feel 
how tamo tho slaughtering of the stag becomes, by the change 
of tho wolves into fed for feeding? Homer says, “having 
slain, they tear and swallow it;” Pope says, that, “ fresh- 
slaughttir'd, it lias dreiicliM,” &c. — all the dinerenco in the 
world. “ TIas drench’d their wide insatiate tliroats with 
blood,” is a good line — ^but it does not give the picture — of 
“ tlie jaws of all arc empurpled with blood ; ” “and with loll- 
ing tongue,” is poor and inadequate) for “lap up with theii- 
attenuated tongues” ; “fire fills their eye” is not in Homer ; 
and “ gorged with slaughter, still they thirst for move,” is 
the reverse of what Homer nfeans, for he manifestly signifies 
that they were satisfied with their “currio of a stag,” tlieir 
bellies being distended to their licarts’ content — or as old 
Hobbes translates the line, as well as if he had done it at the, 
close of a Noctes — “ With bellies full, and hearts encouraged.” 
Nevertheless, Popovs translation is neither to be coughed nor 
sneezed at — and were wo not in the comparative mood, might 
even bo pronounced excellent. 

Cowper is capital, and stands comparison witli Chapman. 
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“ That gorge the prey yet panting,” is better even than onr 
prose. “ IMonntjjiiis wild ” is a fine touch ; “ with bloody 
jaws troop all at once ” cannot be surpassed ; “ slendei' 
tongues ” is just the word ; and “ eject from full maws Hatii- 
Icnt the clotted gore,” as the Shepherd would say, is “ fear- 
some.” The Myrmidons ! 

After Rucli vigorous versions as those of Chapman and 
Cowper, wo should liave laid two to one, at least, against 
Sothcby. But he has, wo think, beaten them both — ^by a 
liead. No — *tis a dead heat. If in any particular point his 
version bo inferior to theirs — and in one it is so (“anfler’d 
prey” for “large antlered stag”) — that fault is fully com- 
pensated by the greater case of his diction and versification, 
wliich, without any eilort, move powerfully along — from first 
to last — wliilo tho passage, in his liands, ends finely, as it 
began, with Achilles. 

There is not another such savage siujilo as this in all 
llomer. Whether is ho or Thomson wildest on wolves? 
Ask WoTrhwell. 

“ By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains, where the sinning Alps, 

And snowy Apenuine, and Byrenecjs, 

Branch out stupendous into <li.starit lauds ; 

Cruel as death and hungry as the grave ; 

Burning for blood, bony, an«l gaunt, and grim. 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; 

And, pouring o’er the country, bear along 
Keen as tlio uoi'th-wind sweeps the glossy snow. 

All is their prize. They fasten on the steed, 

Press liini to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 

Nor can the bull his Jiwful front defend. 

Or shake tlie murderous savages away. 

-liapacious at the mother’s tliroat they tly, 

And tear tho screaming infant from her breast,” &c. 

Both bards are great. But Thomson expatiates more in 
his description — as w.as riglit — for ho was at liberty to revel 
with the “ raging troops,” where’er they roamed, from repast 
to repast, insatiate with brutal or with liuinau food. Homer 
seized on them as a simile; but his imagination was unwilling 
to let go its grasp — ami holds fast the growling gluttons, as 
if he had momentarily forgotten what they imaged. But lie 
had not forgotten it. Tho Myrmidons underwent transforma- 
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tion into wolves, and tho wolves into Myrmidons. No man 
of sense strives to see in a simile entire identity — as in a por- 
trait. There are the wolves at their fiercest and their fellest 
— and there too at theirs the Myrmidons. Tlie wolves, raw- 
flcsli-gobhlers all, are seen tearing and swallowing a large 
antlcHKl stag on the mountains — then with jaws all empinpled 
in blood, trooping in lierds to tho fountain — then lapping uj) 
tlio water with their thin tongues — then belching clotted 
blood ; and then, their bellies being full to distension, un- 
trembling courage is at their hearts. But you surely do not 
expect such Ixdiaviour in the Myrmidons. IlonuM* was feast- 
ing his poetic eyes on the feasting wolves of the mountain 
fon'st — (’>n an image of rural active life. And what a delight- 
ful glimpse of tlie country I At the toucli of his lu'cromantic 
wand, tho monsters are all at once changed into Myrmidons — 
who are monsters too — but not quite so hairy — nor with such 
long tails — nor are their jaws so bloody — as yet — though 
having had their rations — their bellies are distended — and 
uTitrcrnbling courage is at their hearts. DonT ye hear them 
howling? “An Achilles I An Achilles!'^ for that is their 
slogan^ and it sounds terribhi even in the ears of Hector. 

Pray, who were tliose Myrrnidoriian chiefs, whom Homer 
thus likened to wolves? Better born and better bied than 
most of our readers, though we are eschewed by tlie Radicals. 
Achilles was, of course, the colonel of his own regiment ; and 
under him wen^ five captains ; Mmiestheus, son of Polydora, 
daughter of Peleus, by the ever-tlowing Sperchlns, that ram- 
pant river-god ; Eudorns, whom Polymela, graceful in the 
dance, daughter of Phylus, bore by slealth (he was called the 
Bastard) to tlicj Aigicidc who bad wooed the nymph “ while 
worshipping tho golden-shaftcd Queen Diana, in full choir, 
with song and dance,” — ascending with her to an upper-room, 
all-bounteous Mercury clandestine there “ embraced her 
who a noble son produced” ; Pisander, offspring of Maimalus, 
who far excelled in spear-fight every Myrmidon save Patro- 
clus ; “ the hoary Phoenix, of equestnan fame, tho fourth 
band led to battle*,” (a grey old growler) ; and who tho fifth 
but Laerceus^ offspring, bold Alcimedon, whom you may re- 
member in tho Tent waiting on Achilles, when tho Royal 
Commission entered, along with Lord Automedon, the cele- 
brated charioteer. These were the wolves. Such liberties 
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(loos poetry take witli the human face and form divine — 
changing bipeds into quadrupeds “ for the nonce,” as our fat 
friend would say — and sometimes not even leaving the bravo 
and beautiful the “ likeness o* a dowg.” 

liOt our living poets look here, and the best of them all 
dare to say tliat lie could equal — much more excel — this. AVci 
quoto from the incomparable Cowpor., 

So them he roused, and they, their header’s voieii 
Hearing elate, to closest order drew. 

As when an architect some palace wall 
With shapely stones erects, cementing close 
A barrier against all the winds of Jlcsaven, 

So wedged the helmets and boss’d bucklc'rs stood : 

Shield, helmet, man, press’d helmet, man, and shield, 

And ev’ry bright-arm’d warrior’s busliy crest 
Its fellow swept, so dciis(^ was tlndr array. 

In front of all, two chiefs their station look, 

Patroclus and Automedon ; one mind 
In both prevail’d, to combat in the van 
Of all the Myrmidons. Achilles, tlitin, 

Retiring to his tent, displaced the lid 
That closed a curious chest >>y Thetis pla(;ed 
On board his bark, and fill’d with tunics, cloaks, 

And fleecy arras ; it contain’d beside 
A cup embellish’d with laborious art, 

From which no prince libation ever pour’d, 

Himself except, and ho to Jove alone. 

That cup producing from the chest, he first 

With suljdiur fumed it, rinsed it next with lymph 

Pellucid of the running stream, and, last 

(flis hands clean laved), lie charged it high witli ivine. 

And now, advancing to his middle court, 

He j)our’d libation, and with eyes to Ileav’u 
Uplifted pray’d, of Jove not* unobserved : 

‘ Pelasgian, Dodouaiaii J ove supreme, 

Dwelling remote, who on Dodoiia’s heights 
Snow-clad rcign’st sov’reigu, compass’d by thy seers 
Tke Selli, jirophets by their vow constrain’d 
To nnwash’d feet and slumbers on the ground I 
I plainly see my former prayer i>erform’d. 

Myself exalted, and the Greeks abased. 

Now also this request vouchsafe me, Jove ! 

Here, in my fleet, I shall myself abide, 

But lo I with all these Myrmidons I send 
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My friend to battle. Thunder-rolling J ove, 

Send glory with him, make his courage firm ! 

Tliat even Hector may himself be taught. 

If my companion have a valiant heai't 
When he goes forth alone, or only then 
The noble frenzy feel that Mara inspires, 

When I rush also to the glorious field. 

But soon as from the ships he shall have driven 
The battle, grant him with his arms complete, 
None lost, himself unhurt, and all my band 
Of dauntless warriors with him, safe return ! ’ 

Such pi\ayer Achilles offer’d, and his suit 
Jove liearing, part confirm’d, and part refused ; 

To chase tlie dreadful battle from the fleet 
He gave him, but vouchsafed him no return. 
Pi'ayer and libation thus perform’d to Jove 
The Sire of all, Achilles to his tent 
Beturn’d, replaced the goblet in his chest. 

And anxious still that conflict to behold 
Between the hosts, stood forth before his tent. 

Then rush’d the bands, by brave Patroclus led. 
Full on the Trojan host. As wasps forsake 
I’heir homo by the waysi<le, provoked by boys 
Disturbing incousid’rate their abode, 

Not without nuisance sore to all who pass. 

For if, thenceforth, some traveller unaware 
Annoy them, issuing one and «all they swarm 
Around him fearless in their broods’ defence, 

With courage fierce as theirs forth rush’d a flood 
Of Myrmidons all shouting to the skies. 

Whom with loud voice Pati’oclus thus harangued ; 

* O Myrmidons, attendants in the field 
On Peleus’ son, now be ye men, my friends ! 

Call now to mind the fury of your might ; 

That even from the courage of his train 
The chief most excellent in all the camp 
May glory reap, and that the king of men 
Himself may learn his fault, when ho denied 
All honour to the prime of all his host.’ 

So saying, he fired their hearts, and on the van 
Of Troy at once they fell ; loud shouted ail * 

The joyful Grecians, and the navy rang. 

Soon as the Trojans then that sight beheld. 

The brave Patroclus and his charioteer 
Arm’d dazzling bright, fear seized on every mind. 
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And every phalanx quaked, believing sure, 

TJiat, wrath renounced, and terms of friendship chosen, 
Achilles* self was there ; then every eye 
Look’d round for refuge from imjjending fate.** 

But the bright Cheat is discovered ; — 

“Achilles’ plume is stain’d with dust and gore, 

That plume which never stoop'd to eiirth before ; 

Long used untouch’d in fighting fields to shine. 

And shade the temples of the man divine, 

Jove dooms it now on Hector’s helm to nod, 

Not long — for fate pursues him, and the god.” 

And from the tumult of tlic disastrous battle, Aiitilochus flies 
to Achilles, who, seeing his approach, instantly divines the 
dreadful truth, and, ore the messenger has opened his lips, 
exclaims, “All I woo is me I I tremble lest the gods my fears 
fulfil of the evil foretold by my mother — that during my lifetime 
by Trojan hands is doomed to fall the bravest of the Myrmi- 
dons, and view the sun no more ! ” AntiUxdins says — 

HOMER. 

“ fAoi, VLtiXUs ult n fidy-ot }LV'y^r,s 

Usvfiat uyytkitiSf ^ /An yino’^Ki, 

Ktlrat llKT^axkagj viKUOf Ti H 

TufAvou’ irao ra ys xc^v^ecinke; **Kxrar^.** 


“ Woe is me ! Oh son of the war-loving Peleus— verily, most 
mournful 

Tidings sbalt thou hear (tidings) which ought not to have been. 
Patroclus lies (dead), for his naked corse they fight : 

Hector with the waving-plumed-helmet has his arms.” 

CUArMAN. 

“ My lord, that must bo heard. 

Which would to heaven I might not tell ! Mcnajties’ son lies 
dead, 

And for his naked corse (his arms alrefidy forfeited 
And worn by Hector) the debate is now most vehement.” 


“ Sad tidings, son of Peleus ! thou must hear ; 
And wretched I, th’ unwilling messenger ! 
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Dead is Patroclus ! For his corse they fight ; 
His naked corse ; his arms are Hector’s right,” 

COWPER. 

“ 0 brave Achilles ! cnarged with heaviest news 
Of one who well deserved a gentler fate, 

I seek thee. Menaetiades is dead. 

Between the wjirring hosts his body lies 
In fierce dispute, and Hector hath his arms.” 


“ O son of Peleus ! thou must hear the word, 

Such as I would had been by thee unheard. 

Patroclus dies ; ^ar flames his body o’er, 

While Hector glories in the arms he wore.” 

We have quoted these few Greek lines and tlic translations, 
that you might judge of the conq)arative skill of the Four (or 
Five) in rendering into English what has been pointed out 
by Quinctilian, and many other critics, as an instance of the 
perleotiou of energetic brevity.* Cluipman has somewhat 
altered the order of the words, and has erred thereby, as that 
of Homer is perfect. But the two first linos are all they 
ought to be — reverential, but mortally plain: — most sorrow- 
fully uttering sorrow. Far from bad are the otluirs, and no- 
thing is omitted ; but tliey sound quaint, at least to our ears 
now, and should have ended witli the word — Hector. Pope is 
very good. Pci haps “ l ight is liardly the word there — 
“has” or “wears” is better; but rhyme is necessity witli 
law, so we are satisfied. There is much tendcrucss in Cowper, 
but “ brave ” is here a poor epithet; “of one who well deserved 
a gentler fate” is pathetic, but not l[om(U'ic, nor do we think 
it is the meaning of the original ; and “ naked ” is left out, 
which it should not liave been ; But “MeiiaBtiades is dead,” and 
“ Hector hath his arms,” are just the very tiling ; and there- 
fore we love the version. Sotlieby, wo are sorry to say it, 
fails. The second line is feeble and flat — nor do we alto- 
gether like the first. “ Patroclus dies” is bad ; he is dead — 
dead — dead. “ War flames his body over ” is “ too bad ; ” 
and the fourth line, though well enough as a lino taken per sc, 

^ Sec ]Mr TI. N. Coleridge’s excellent Introduction to the Stud// of (he Grech 
Clasikal Poets, Why has not this successful voluino been followed by another ? 
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is not like the simple line and rueful, that leaves the lips nf 
Antilochus. 

But let us look on Achilles. 

NORTH. 

Thus ho said : but him (Achilles) a dark cloud of grief enveloped. 
And with both his hands lifting up dust and ashes, 
lie pour’d them on his head, and his comely countenance defiled ; 
On bis celestial tunic the black ashes everywhere alighted. 

Large himself, and much-room-occupying, in the dust extended 
He lay'; and with his own bauds he pluck’d out and inarr’d his 
locks. 

But the maid-servants whom Achilles by plunder had obtain’d, 
and Patroclus, 

ITcart-sadden’d, lifted up their voices and wept, and from tlie 
doors 

Out they rush’d around the warlike Achilles ; and with their hands 
they all 

Smote their breasts ; rchix’d wore the limbs of each : 

On the other side mourn’d Antilochus, jiouring out tears, — 

• Cl rasping the hands of Achilles ; his noble heart groan’d : 

For ho (Antilochus) fear’d lest he (Achilles) should cut his (Achilles’) 
iliroat with the sword.^ 

Horribly he howl’d ; (him) heard his venerable mother 
Sitting in the depths of the sea, beside her aged father. 

And immediately wept aloud.” 

CHAPMAN. 

This said, Grief darken’d all his powers. With both lus hands he 
rent 

Tlic black mould from the forced earth, and pour’d it on his head ; 
8mcar’d all his lovely face, his weeds (divinely fjishioned) 

All hide and mangled ; and himselfo he threw upon the shore, 

Lay as laid out for funerall, then tumbled round, and tore 
His gracious curls. His ecstacie he did so farre extend, 

That all tlie ladies wonne by him, and his now slaughter’ll friend, 
(Atflicted strangely for his flight) came shrieking from the tents. 
And fell about him ; bcate their breasts, their tender lineaments 
Dissolved with sorrow. And with them wept Nestor’s warlike 
sonne, 

^ Tivif, i^o£r<r0 yttf * fcfi Tfli» llaTgoxXw— says tho 

scholiast, forgetting apparently that Fatroclus had been Burked already, and 
that it was now of little consequence whether the jugular should be Knoxed or 
not. 
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Fell by him, holding hia fair hands, in feare he would have done 
His person violence ; his heart extremely (streiglitened) burii’d, 
Beate, swell’ d, and sigh’d, as it would burst ; so terribly he 
mourn’d, 

That Thetis, sitting in the dcepes of her old father’s seas, 

Heard and lamented. To her plaints the bright Nereides 
Flock’d all.” 


“ A sudden horror shot through all the chief. 

And wrapp’d his senses in the cloud of grief ; 

Cast on tlie ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head ; 

His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Those he deforms with dust, and these ho tears ; 

On the hard soil his groaning brerust ho threw, 

And roll’d and grovell’d, as to th’ earth he grew. 

The virgin captives with disorder’d charms 
(Won by his own, or by Patroclus’ arms). 

Bush’d from the tents with cries ; and, gathering round, 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground ; 
While Nestor’s son sustains a manlier part, 

And mourns the warrior with a warrior’s heart ; 

1 fangs on his arms, amidst his frantic woe. 

And oft prevents the meditated blow. 

Far in the deep abysses of the main. 

With hoary Nereus, and the wat’ry train. 

The mother goddess from her crystal throne 
Heard his loud cries, and answer’d groan for groan : 

The circling Nereids with their mistress weep, 

And all the sea-green sisters of the deep.” 

COWPER. 

“ Then clouds of sorrow fell on Peleus’ son. 

And, grasping with both hands the ashes, down 
He pour’d them on his head, his graceful brows 
Dishonouring, and thick the sooty shower 
Descending, settled on his fragrant vest. 

Then, stretch’d in ashes, at the vast extent 
Of his whole length he lay, disordering wild 
With his own hands, and rending off hia hair. 

The maidens, captured by himself in war 
And by Patroclus, shrieking from the tent 
Ban forth, and heram’d the glorious chief around. 

Ail smote their bosoms, and all, fainting, fell. 
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On the other side, Antilochus, dissolved 
In tears, held fast Achilles* hands, and groan’d 
Continually from his heart, through fear 
Lest Peleus’ son should perish self-destroy’d. 

With dreadful cries he rent the air, whose voice 
Within the gulfs of ocean, where she sat 
Beside her ancient sire, his mother heard. 

And, hearing, shriek’d ; around her, at the voice. 

Assembled all the Nereids of the deep.” 

SOTHKBY. 

“ Grief at the word, and horroPs gloomiest cloud, 

Cast o’er Pelides their o’ershadowing shroud. 

] le grasjfd the ashes scatter’d on the strand. 

And on hi.s forehead shower’d with either hand. 

Grimed his fair face, and o’er his raiment flung 
The soil that on its splendour diirkly hung, 

His large limbs, prone in dust, at large outspread, 

And pluck’d the hair from his dishonour’d head ; 

While all the maidens whom his arm had won. 

Or gain’d in battle with Meuetius* sou, 

Left the still shelter of their peaceful tent, 

And round Pelides mingled their lament, 

Kaised their clas]>’<l hands, and beat their breasts of snow, 
And, swooning, sunk on earth, o’ercoiue with woe ; 

While o’er him Nestor’s son in horror stood. 

And grasp’d his arm, half-raised to shed his blood. 

])eep groan’d the desperate man, *tw.*i8 death to hear 
Groans that in ocean pierced the sea-nymph’s ear, 

His mother’s eai’, where, deep beneath the tide, 

Dwelt the sea-goddess by her father’s side. 

She heard, she shriek’d, while gathering swift around, 

Came every Nereid from her cave profound.” 

There is agony, grief, despair, rage (alike against Hector, 
heaven, and liimsclf 1) and, jjorliaps — who knows — a shudder- 
ing, too, of revenge ! A cloud envelopes Achilles — he covers 
liiinsidf with dust and ashes — down he falls all his huge 
length extended, in convulsions; for see how he tears his 
liair out in handfuls — tlio maniac looks like a suicide — and 
hoar how horribly be howls! And tliis is the — divine 
Achilles! What would an American Indian say to such a 
sight ? 

“ The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear I” 
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Nothinj^. Nor do we — except that, though children of 
nature both, Achilles is not Outalissi — and that the moon is 
still the moon, though Bometimes seen sailing clear and 
bright through a storm, and sometimes witli a lowering light 
of blood. 

Cliapin.an feels the passion of the picture throughout, intus 
ct in cute^ and his copy may well content all amateurs wlio 
cannot see the original. Yet it is somewhat overcharged ; 
and, worst of all, it presents not to our sight the size of 
Achilles — “large himself, and much -room -occupying,” as 
you behold him in our Greek-imitating English. This is an 
omission almost as fatal as would be tliat of “lay lloating 
many a rood,” from Milton’s picture of Satan. “ l^ay as Laid 
out for funeral ” is a strong line, and presents a deadly 
image. But it is not Homer, llomcr shows us Achilles, it 
is true, lying extended; but not still — or, if still, only for a 
moment — and ere such a thought could cross us as that ho 
was “ laid out for funeral,” “ with his own liands ho pluck’d 
out and marr’d his locks.” These are two great ciimes — 
of commission and omission — ay, capital crimes, for which 
wo now order Chapman for execution. No — wo respilc him 
till next Wednesday — during pleasure — the royal clemency 
is extended to him — a free pardon — ho walks out of prison, 
on his bold broad brows the unwithered laurel I Yet why, 
old Chapman, did you change “ lest he should cut his throat 
wdtli his sword,” for “ in fear he would liavo done his i)ersoii 
violence”? And why, seeing that ITomer had already shown 
us Achilles in agony, should you have add(Kl, that “ liis heart, 
extremely straiten’d, burn’d, boat, swell’d, and sigh’d as it 
would burst”? Tliat is not only carrying coals to New- 
castle — but worse — telling us that theio are fiery furnaces in 
the Carrori Iron-works. It is'^not oven for thee — to try to 
out-Homer llomcr. 

Pope, of course, commences operations with a paraphrase — 
but let it pass unpunisljcd as unpraised. “ Cast on tho 
ground,” in line third, applies either to Achilles or to tho 
ashes. If to Achilles, it is false, for ho was not yet cast on 
the ground — he stooped (Homer does not say so — but we see 
him), “ with both his hands lifting up dust and ashes.” If 
it apply to the ashes, then it is foolish as well as false — for 
tlio ashes urere lying there of themselves, nobody being 
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BufTered to cast aslies near tlio tent of Achilles. N(.‘iihcr wore 
the ashes “ scorchinj^,” take our word for it ; Homer would 
not have let the hero set liis hair on fin;. Those he deforms 
with dust, and these he tears,” is an antithetical way of 
writing, to Avliicli it is well known ITomer )iad a mortal 
aversion. “ On the hard soil his groaning breast lie tlin'w,” 
is entirely bad. It is, we believe, a re})etition; neither 
llomer nor Achilles were thinking of the liardiiess of the soil ; 
and “ breast” is a ])OOv pars pro toto indeed, as all men will 
allow, for “ large himself, and much-room-ocenpying, in tho 
dust extended ho lay.” “He rolled and grovellM” is per- 
haps mean, and certainly gratuitous, and “ as to the earth ho 
grew” makes it likowiso ludicrous; for neitlicr man nor tre(3 
ea?! hope to grow to the earth by rolling and grovelling — for 
proof of which arboricultural remark, see Sir Ihmry Steuart, 
passim, “ Tho virgin captives with disordm'd champs,” is a 
lino liable to two radical objections. They had ceased to lx; 
virgins — and their charms had not begun to bo disordered. 
^J'liat their breasts wore “ white” is not to be doubted, ami 
•ihereforo Homer docs not say so — ^leaving tho enunciation of 
that discovery to Pope. 

“ While Nestor’s sou sustaiu’d a manlier jinrt. 

And mourn’d the warrior with a warrior’s lieart,” 

is a pretty com])lim(?nt to Antilochus ; but it is paid him by 
Pope, mid not by Homer, who merely says ho “ ])oiir’d out 
tears,” “that his noble heart groan'd,” and “that he grasp’d 
the hands of Achilles.” “Prevents the ineditat(*d blow” is 
not good, bocanso not perfectly clear — l>ut it may ])ass ])er- 
liaps after Cliapman’s “ have done bis person violence.” 
Homer does not say tliat Achilles oft attempted to kill liim- 
srdf; nay, lio does not say that ho did so even once; but 
simply that Autilochus feared he might, seeing that agony. 
“Heard his loud cries” is not absolutely bad in itself — but 
it is a poor expression in place of “ horribly howl'd.” Tluitis 
did not, as Pope says, “ answer groan for groan.” The duet 
would liavo been sung out of all tune; “she immediately 
wept aloud.'* Thetis had a “ crystal throne ; ** but Homer 
does not mention it on tins occasion — having probably for- 
gotten it. Still, *tis a good passage, though a bad transla- 
tion. 
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No such criticisms fall to be made on Cowpcr’s version. 
From all such faults it is free ; nor has it any other that we 
can discern — it being, as usual, Homeric. “ Lest Peleus^ son 
should i^erish self- destroyed,** gives the sense without the 
sliocking sound ; and perhaps it is better to our ears, so often 
bonified by coioners* inquests. Lot us say, tlicn, that the 
translation is perfect. 

Sotheby cantiot bo allowed to escape scot-free, but must 
with Pope share punishment. 

“ Grief at the word, and horror a gI<M)iiiioat cloud, 

Cast o’er Pclides their o’ershadowing sliroud,” 

are not two good linos. “ At the word,” is a frequent offence 
of his — and wliy “ grief and and horror,” when 1 Tomer has hut 
one ? How far better Gowper’s “ Tlie clouds of sorrow fell on 
Pelcus’ son !” They envelope him in a moment. No sooner done 
than said — no sooner said tljan done. But rhyme lias nothing 
(lurius in itself than that it makes peoples drawl. “ The soil 
that on its splendour darkly hung” is picturesque, hut some- 
what too elaborate. Perhaps we say so from a sense of the 
excellence of all this part of the version, which is indeed nearly 
perfect.” “ Whom his fu’in had won^ or gain'd in battle,” socius 
to express a distinction witliout a diflerenco, and is cumbrous. 
“ Left the still shelter of their peaceful tent,” is a beautiful line, 
and introduced purposely, w’o presume — but needlessly, wo 
think — for sake of contrast. There is nothing like it in the 
original. Neither is “raised their claspkl hands” there, 
though good ; and as we blamed Pope for telling us their 
breasts were “ wliite,” so must wc Sotheby for saying they 
were “ of snow.” “ Ok'r him Nostor^s son in horror stood,” is 
not quite right — for Achilles was lying on the ground, and if 
the posture of Antilochus was to bo mentioned at all (Homer 
docs not mention it), it should have been “ stooped.” Nor is 
that a hypercriticisin ; for in a picture addressed to the eye — 
the mind’s eye — every word should ho apt and unoxchangt'- 
able. “ Half- raised to shed his blood” is not in Homer — hut 
it is vivid — so let it stand. “Derq) groan’d the desperate 
man, ’twas death to hear groans,” &c., is not sidlicieiitly 
strong for the original, hut it is stronger, with its adjuncts, 
than Pope’s. “ Sea-nymph,” and “ sea-goddess,” is an un- 
pleasant repetition. “ Slio heard — she shriek’d,” is short, 
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and strong, and good ; and the passage closes with a lino 
hurrying picture. On the whole, Sotheby is here superior far 
to Pope — but he is inferior, think we, to Cowpor. 

Bewailing for a wliile to the Nereids the woes of her “ noble 
son magnanimous,*^ the chief of heroes, wliom she liad seen 
slioot under her maternal care like a prosperous plant, “ Tliotis 
leaves her cave, with all lier wee})ing nymphs attendant, 
where’er they pass the parting billows opening wide a way,” 
and, arrived at Troy, climbs the beach, wliere, by his numer- 
ous barks encompassed, groaning lay Achilles. “ Why weei)s 
my son ?” and thus — (be gracious to the prose of Cliristoplier!) 
— after much mutual suffering, during which Thetis, with 
stveaming eyes, hath said to him, “ Swift comes thy destiny, as 
thou hast said ; for after Hector’s death thine lu'xt ensu(‘S,” — 

NORTH. 

“TT(;r the swift-footed Acliilles, greatly indignant, nddressM : 

‘ liOt ino (lie forthwith, since it was not to he — that I, iiiy friend 
While being slain, should assist ; he indeed far far from liis father- 
land 

Hath been cut off ; me had he need of to be a harm-avertor. 

But now, since never shall I return to my beloved fatljerland, 

Nor liave T been a safeguard to Patroclus, nor to friends 
Besides- who in numbers have been subdued by the valiant 
I lector — 

Here sit I by the ships— a useless lump of so<l, on the earth ; 

Such as none other of the brass-clad Greeks 
Til war am I j others there are better in council. 

Oil, perish discon I from among gods, and froiii among men, 

AthI anger, whieh hath impoird even the very wise to act madly ; 
And which, sweeter far tlian honey dropping down, 

(Joes on gatliering in the breasts of men like smoke ; 

Thus angry now hath the king of men, Agamemnon, made mo. 
But pass we over tliese things as done before, vex’d thoiigli wo he, 
Our wrath in our brc.'ust keeping down by necessity. 

But now I go, — of tliat beloved person tliat I may find out the 
destroyer 

— Hector ; — death will I tlien receive wlienevcr indeed 
Jupiter shall will to accomplish it, and tlio otlier immortal gods ; 
For not even did the might of Hercules avoid death, 

Dearest though he w:u3 to Jupiter, the Saturnian king, 

But him subdued Fate and Juno’s stern resentment. 

I, too, if a like fate is ordain’d for me, 
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Shall lie — when I shall have died ; but now bright renown let me 
gain, 

And some one of the deep-bosom’d Trojan and Dardan dames, 

With both her hands from her tender cheeks 

The tears wi]>uig away, will I compel to groan often ; 

Let them feel that long have 1 been absent from the fight. 

Though loving me, liinder me not from the fight ; persuade me 
thou canst not,’ ” 

What says Thetis now? “Well hast thou said, my son ! 
No blame it is to save our suffering friends from threatened 
death. But thy magnificent and dazzling arms are now in 
^I'rojan hands — the hands of Hector — exulting, but doomed to 
exult not long in such habilimeiitsr His death is nigh. But 
with yon hosts contending mix not thou — till here again thou 
secst thy mother — for with the rising sun I wiW return, and 
bring thee all-glorious arms, forged by Vulcan^s self, the King 
of Fire.” And having so said, slie soared to 01ym])us. 

Tljen Tris, sent by J iino, llung herself from Loavcm to eartli, 
and hade him sally, all unarmed as he was, to the rescue of 
tlio body whose head the Trojans w^ere threatening to cut off, 
that tlioy miglit impale it on one of the towers of Troy. 
“ Issuing to the margin of the fosse, show thyself only — and, 
panic-seized, the whole Trojan army will lly the field I ” 

NORTH. 

“ The swift-footed Iris having thus spoken, departt d : 

But Achilles beloved of Jove up.started : Minerva 
Around his miglity shoulders threw her fringed legis, 

And the most august of goddesses crown’d his liejid with a cloud 
Of gold, and f*rom it she kindled a flame all-refulgcnt : 

As when smoke arising from a city into the air ascends 
At a distance from an island, around which enemies are figliting, 
And who, during the whole o^the day, are engaged in the tug of 
grim war, 

(Making sallies) from tlieir own city : but along with going down 
of the sun 

* Beacon-lights flare frequent, and aloft the gleam 
Uprises, that tlieir neighbours may observe it, 

Jf so he that they may come in ships to ward off the war : 

In like manner from Achilles’ head the beaming light reacli’<l the 
firmament. 

For having advanced to the fosse beyond the wall he stood : nor 
with the Greeks 
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Mingled he : for tlie prudout counsel c»f his mother he reganled. 
There standing he shouted : and apart Pallas Minerva 
Shouted : and among the Trojans immense confusion caused. 

Shrill and clear as is the sound, when the trumpet clangs 
On iiccount of the life-destroying enemy en com passing a city ; 

So shrill and clear at that time was the voice of the grandson of 

^<jacus. 

And they, when they heard the brazen shout ofiEacides, 

AVere all stirr’d up in courage : but the beautiful-maned horses 
AV^hcerd round the chariots, — for they divined the (coming) cala- 
mity in their hearts. 

Astounded were the charioteers, when they saw the unwearied 
flame 

Over the head of the magnanimous son of Pcloiis hoi-ribly 
Gleaming, which the blue-eyed Minerva luul kindled. 

Thrice on the trench loudly sliouted the godlike Achilles : 

And thrice were confounded the Trojans and the illustrious allies. 
There then it(U’ishVl twelve most warlike men 
Amid their own chariots and spears : but the Greeks 
Having eagerly draggM Patroclns beyond the reach of weapons. 
Deposited liiiu on a couch ; and his loved companions surrounded 
him 

Lamenting : then the swift-footed Achilles follow’d, 

Shedding scalding tears, when he look’d upon his trusty friend 
Lying on the bi(;r— mangled by the sharp brass : 

(Ffini) whom he had sent with horses and chariots 
To war - and never again welcomed back returning ” 

CHAPMAN. 

“She woo’d, and ho was won. 

And straite Minerva honour’d him ; who Jove’s shield clapt upon 
His mightie shoulders; and his head, girt with a cloud of gold, 
That cast beams round about his brows. And as when arms enfold 
A citic in an isle ; from thence, a fume at first appears, 

(Beijig in the day), but wlien the even lier cloud ie forehead rears, 
Tliicke show the fires, and up they cast their splendor, that men- 
nie, 

Seing their distresse, perhaps may set ships out to their supply : 
So (to show such aid) from hia liead, a liglit rose, scaling heaven. 
And forth the wall he stept and stood ; nor brake the precept 
given 

By his great mother (mixt in fight) but sent abroad his voice, 
AVliich Pallas farre off ecchoed; wlio did betwixt them hoise 
Shrill tumult to a toplesse height. And as a voice is heard 
AVith emulous affection, when any towue is sphered 

VOL. VIII. N 
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With siege of such a foe, as kills men’s minds ; and for the town 
Makes sound his trumpet: so the voice, from Thetis’ issue throwne, 
Won emulously th* cares of all. His brazen voice once heaid, 
The minds of all were startled so, they yielded ; and so fear’d 
Tlie faire-maned horses, that they flew backe, and their chariots 
turn’d, 

Presaging in their augurous hearts, the labours that they mourn’d 
A little after ; and their guides, a repercussive dread 
Tooke from the horrid radiance of his refulgent head, 

Which Pallas set on fire with grace. Thrice great Achilles spake, 
And thrice (in heate of all the charge) the Trojans siai-ted backe. 
Twelve men, of greatest strength in Troy, left with their lives 
exhaled 

Their chariots and their darts to death, with his three summons 
call’d ; 

And then the Grecians spritefully draw from the darts the corse, 
And hearst it, bearing it to fleete, — his friends, with all remorse, 
Marching about it. His gre.at friend, dissolving then in tears. 

To see his truly-loved return’d, so horst upon a luirse. 

Whom with such horse and chariot he set out safe and whole ; 
Now wounded with unpittying steele, now sent without a soule, 
Never again to be restored, never received but so ; 

He follow’d, mourning bitterly.” 


“ She spoke and pass’d in air. The hero rose, 

Her aegis Pallas o’er his shoulders throws ; 

Around his brows a gohleu cloud she spread, 

A stream of glory flamed Jibove his head. 

As when from some beleaguer’d town arise 
The smokes, high-curling to the shaded skies 
(Seen from some island o’er the main afar, 

When men distress’d hang out the sign of war.) 

Soon as the sun in ocean hides his rays. 

Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze ; 

With long-projected beanJs the seas are bright, 

And heaveft’s high arch reflects the ruddy light ; 

So from Achilles’ head the splendours rise. 

Reflecting blaze on blaze against the skies. 

Forth march’d the chief, and, distant from the crowd, 
High on the ram])art raised his voice aloud. 

With her own shout Minerva swells the sound, 

Troy starts astonish’d, and the shores rebound. 

As the loud trumpet’s brazen month from far, 

With slirilling clangour sounds th’ alarm of war, 
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Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 

And tlie round bulwarks and thick towers repl}’^ ; 

So higli his brazen voice the hero rear’d. 

Hosts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard : 
And back tlie chariots roll, and coursers bountl, 

And steeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 

Aghast they see the living lightnings play, 

And turn their eyeballs from the flashing ray. 

Thrice from the trench his drea<lful voice he raised, 

And thrice tluiy fled, confounded and amazed. 

Twelve in the tumult wedged, untimely rush’d 
On their own spears, by their own chariots crushM ; 
While, shielded from their darts, the Greeks ol>tain 
The long-contended carcass of the slain. 

A lofty bier the breathless warrior beai*s. 

Around his sad companions melt in tears ; 

But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 

I\)urs unavailing sorrows o’er the dead, 

Whom late triumphant with his steeds and car, 

He sent refulgent to tlie field of war ; 

(XTnha])py change!) uow senseless, pale, he found, 
Stretch’d forth, and gash’<l with many a gaping wound.” 

COWPER. 

“ So saying, the rapid Tris disappear’d. 

Then rose at once Achilles dear to Jove, 

Athwart whose shoulders broad Minerva cast 
Her aegis fringed terrific, and his brows 
Ernrirclcd with a golden cloud, that shot 
Fires insui)portable to sight abroad. 

As when some island, situate afar 
On the wide Avaves, invested all the day 
By cruel foes from their own city pour’d, 

Upseiids a smoke to Heaven, and torches shows 
On all her turrets at the close of eve, 

Which flash against the clouds, kindled in hoj)e 
Of aid from neighbour maritime allies, 

So from Achilles’ head light fl.'ish’d to Heaven. 

Without the rampart and beside the fosse; 

Ho stood, but mix’d not with Aebaia’s host, 

Obedient to his mother’s wise command. 

He stood and shouted ; Pallas also raised 
A dreadful shout, and tumult infinite 
Excited througliout all the liost of Troy. 

As when fierce foes approach the city walls, 
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Shrill souncla the trumpet to alarm the town. 
Such in that moment, and so shrill was heard 
Thy voice, ^acides ! and turaiilt-toss’d 
Was every bosom at the brazen tone. 

With swift recoil the long-maned coursers thrust 
The chariots back, all boding woe at hand ; 

And ev’ry cliarioteer astonish’d saw 

that fail’d not, illumining the brows 
Of Peleus’ son, by Pallas kindled there. 

Thricc o’er the trench Achilles sent his voice 
Sonorous, and confusion at the sound 
Thrice seized the Trojans, and their famed allies. 
Twelve, in that moment, of their nobles died 
By their own spears anti chariots, and with joy 
The Grecians from beneath a hill of darts 
Dragging Patroclus, placed him on his bier. 
Around him tlirongVl his fellow-warriors bold. 
All weeping ; after whom Achilles wont 
Fast-weeping also at the doleful sight 
Of his true friend on his funereal bed 
Extended, gash’d with many a mortal wound, 
Whom he had sent into the fight witb steeds 
Anti chariot, but received him thence no more.” 


‘ Then, as slie waved her wing, and pass’d above, 

Up rose Pelides, the beloved of Jove. 

Swift on his breadth of shoulders Pallas spread 
The a'.gis fringed witli death’s t)’ei\shadowiiig dread, 
Knwreath’d a cloud of gold his brow around, 

Anti witJi wide dazzling flames its circle bound ; 

As when the suitike’s dark cidumiis heaven aseeml 
From some far isle w'here hosts with hosts conttmd. 
And through the city gates, in mail'd array, 

The natives pour, and war the livelong day ; 

But where, at sunset, tlii^ugli each nightly hour, 

The watcli-fires blaze, and crest with flame the tower 
And to the neighbour isles the sign repeat, 

The beacon beckoning to some friendly fleet : 

Thus from Pelides’ brow a stream of light 
Flow’d forth, and far illumed th’ ethereal height. 

The liero pass’d tlio wall, and, seen from far, 

Tower’d o’er the fosse, but mix’d not with the war. 
Forewarn’d of Thetis, there Achillea staid — 

There shouted — and a sound that Troy dismay’d 
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Burst as Minerva’s shout his outcry swell’ d, 

And with unearthly fear the host repell’d ; 

Clear as the trumpet’s voice, whose signal sound 
Forewarns, ere gathering hosts the town surround, 

Thus clear Pelides* voice ; from man to man, 

Swift through the ranks appalling horror ran. 

Started each war-steed, and with wild affright, 

Foreboding slaughter, wheel’d the car for flight, 

Cower’d every guide, wlio o’er that crest illumed, 

Saw blazing fortli, in brightness un consumed. 

The flames by Palhis fed. As thus Ills brow 
Flash’d o’er the tumult in the fosse below, 

Thrice burst his shout, and thrice, as doom’d to fall 
On Troy, and Troy’s allies, fear fell o]i all. 

Then twelve, tlie noblest Trojans, bit the plain, 

By their own darts and cars confusedly slain ; 

And joyfully tlie Greeks withdrew the dead, 

And laid Patroclus on a peaceful bed. 

His warriors remnd liim pour’d their loud Inmont, 

But mute with woo behind Achilles went, 

While o’er his ghastly death-wounds gush’d his tear, 

Gusli’d o’er his brotlier, bleeding on the bier, 

Whom, sent by him, his car, his coursers bore. 

Beaming with valour, but brought back no more.” 

Chapman shows tliroiigliout liis translation of this subliino 
passage, that tlie very Achilles stood befoi’o liis imagination, 
wlio had arisen before that of Horner. He makes, indeed, 
^liiio.rva throw-over the hero’s shoulders, Tiot her own HCgis, 
but the shield of Jove — a mistake, if it be one, of no moment, 
I'or h(} was beloved by the King of Heaven. Wo hrdiove it is 
no mistake, for Jove gave ]\Iinerva her Hilgis. His h(*ad is 
then girt with a cloud of gold — and there he stands, wor thy 
of any simile from cartli or sky. What is it? The belea- 
guered city sends np by daylight its signal smoko — and then 
at niglit its bcacon-tiro. So — sayeth Chajunan, well, “from 
his head a light rose scaling heaven.” Tims finayed in sav- 
ing terror, “forth the wall lie stept and stood;” nor has Ilomi^r’s 
self better shown the sudden sally of the Apparition. “ He 
sent abroad his voice, which Pallas far off echoed” is great — 
and “ who did botwdxt them hoise shrill tumult to a topless 
height,” tlioiigh not in Horner, is yet Homeric, and sends the 
shout into the skies, trumpet- tongued. But in the Greek the 
clang is more dreadful; and the effect on the frightened horses 
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more instantaneously flashed upon us ; though Chapman says 
finely, “ pnisagiug in tlieir augurous hearts ; ” “ and their 
guides a reporcussive dread took from the horrid radiance of 
his refulgent head,’* is magnificent. Towards the close, 
Chapman becomes cumbrous — and moves heavily under the 
weight of the images that seem to bear down the description. 
In ilornei*, the close is as majestic as it is mournful — as simple 
as it is sublime. 

Pope felt the grandeur of the original, like a true poet ; but 
ambitious to excel it — magrds iattien excidit ausis — his peiforni- 
anco is noble. “ A stream of glory flamed above his head,'' is 
one of those vague verses whose sonorous reign is over ; and 
how poor in coinpanson with “ from it she kindled a flame all 
refulgent ! " The smokes and beacons are on the whole good, 
but too elaborate. Homer says, “ Ileacon-lights glare fre- 
quent, and aloft the gleam aiises " — siiddim and blight ; 
whereas Pope pursues the pictun^sque, forgets the poet in the 
painter, and gives us “ with Umg^projccted beams the seas are 
bright^'' and “ heaven's high arch reflects the ruddy light," — 
two fine lines undoubtedly, but the first implied to the imagi- 
nation in the original, for tlie city is on an island. “Reflect- 
ing blaze on blaze against the skies," — is “doing into poetry" 
“in like manner from Achilles' head the beaming light reached 
the firmament." Wo cannot think that “ Troy starts asto- 
nished, and the shores rebound," is equally good for the 
occasion, as “among the Trojans immense confusion caused." 
But doctors differ. “ And the round bulwarks and thick 
towers reply," is a line that Darwin must have admired, and 
eke Mr Price on the Picturesipie. But Horner was not think- 
ing of the roundness of bulwarks, or the thickness of towers — 
sifnply of a life-destioying-enemy-encornpassed city stai'tlod 
by a forewarning trumpet. What follows is spii’ited, but toe 
much in the same style. Th\i concluding lines about Patro- 
clus and Achilles, tliough not suflicicntly infused with the 
scriptural simplicity of Horner, are however solemn and stately , 
and of powerful pathos. With such exceptions and allowances, 
Pope's may be pronounced a very fine translation. 

Cowper catches the soul of the simile just like Chapman. 
Nothingcan be better than, “ So from Achill(‘s' head light flash'd 
to heaven ! " “ He stood and shouted," is equally good — and 

“ tumult infinite excited," are three words more poweiful than 
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Pope’s pompous line, “ Troy starts astonish’d, and the shores 
rebound.” But criticise the passage for yourself, whicli, in 
our opinion, is excellent ; but wants, we hardly know liow, 
something of the spirit, and more of the suhlirnity of Homer. 
Bead by itself, it is good ; but along with the original, some- 
what tame. We desiderate the gVga ‘rrsposvra of the rushing 
original. 

Sotheby soars, here, above all his competitors. He has all 
the raciness and vigour of Chapman, without his roughness 
and his inversions — all the splendour of Pope, without his 
“ false glitter ” — the simplicity without the tameness, if tame- 
ness it be, of Gowper ; and an ease and elegance all his own, 
wo might almost say the majesty and magnificence of Homer. 
Tliis is high praise ; but the most critical examination will 
not prove it extravagant. As literal as prose or blank verse, 
no translation in rhyme can ever be ; but hero Homer is 
l endercd into ihymo with the consummate skill of inspiration. 
All, down to the body of Patroclus. There Sotheby’s wing 
ilags — ho falters in Ids flight, and falls. There is no studied 
contrast in Homer, as in Sotheby, between the grief of Achilles 
and the othef warriors. He docs not say that they poured 
tlnur loud lament, but that Achilles was mute with woe. They 
suiTomidod him “ lamenting” — he “ shedding scalding tears.” 
Wo believe ho was mute — but on that so is Homer. “ Gush’d 
his tear,” is feeble ; “ bleeding on the bier,” a poor repetition 
of “ ghastly deatli- wounds ; ” ‘‘whom, sent by him,” (fee., very 
juvkward ; “ beaming with valour,” an interpolation far from 
felicitous; and “ but brought hack no more,” how unaffocting, 
applied to the car and coursers, as it liore is by Sotheby, in 
coiiiparisoii with “ never agjiiii welcomed back returning,” 
applied to Achilles, as it is there by Homer I 

All night long tlio Grecians weep o’er Patroclus, while, 
standing in the midst, Pclides leads the lamentation, on the 
hosoin of his breathless friend imposing his homicidal liaiids 
— incensed as a grim lion, from whoso lair among tliick trees 
the hunter has carried ofi' his whelps, and wlio, too late retum- 
ing, growls over his loss, and then scours wood and glen, 
up and down on the footsteps of tlie robber, that he may rend 
him limb from limb, and drink his blood. In such mood 
Acliilles addresses his Myrmidons — would wo had room for 
Ids speech of tears and fire I All night long they stand around 
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him deploring his dead friend, whose body, batlied in water 
from “ the singing hrjiss," and anointed with limpid oil, and 
all its ruddy wounds filled with unguents mellowed by nine 
years' keep, lies covered with a light linen texture from head 
to feet. At morning thus is he found by Thetis, “ bearer of 
the gift of God," the Celestial Armour. “ My son ! however 
reluctant, le.ave Patroclus' corse — for thero it lies, by doom of 
Heaven ; and receive thou those beauteous arms, ‘ such as no 
mortal shoulders ever wore I*” 

The Sjhuld — the Sittki.d ! Vulcan's masterpiece — whereof 
there was loud bruit in Heaven. 

So has there been on earth. Thus my Lord Karnes, a mis- 
cellaneous man, whom wo mucli admire, hath said, “ the de- 
corations of a dancing-room ought all of lliem to ho gay. No 
picture is proper for a churcli hut wliat lias religion for its 
subject. Every ornament upon shield should relate to war ; 
and Virgil, with great judgment, confin(‘s the carving upon 
the shield of ^Enoas to the military history of the Komans. 
That beauty is overlooked by Homer; for the bulk of the 
sculpture on the shield of Achilles is of the arts of i>eace in 
general, and of joy, and festivity in particular; the author f)f 
Telomachus betrays the same inattention in describing the 
shield of that young hero." 

“ IVtrays tlie same inattention!" Idiis, we })resuni(‘, is 
one of tli(j occasions on whicli the good Homer was nodiling; 
and there was nobody by to give him a rap over flie knuckles. 
Yet let Lord Karnes consider that this is no ordinary shield. 
“ None but itself can bo its parallel," for 'tis tluj soh) shieM 
made by Vulcan, at tlie order of Thetis, for Achilles. IMie 
sea-goddess gave him no pattern to work by — ’twas “ all maile 
out of the forger’s brain," and 

“ Full twenty bellows working all at once, 
breathed on the furnace, blowing easy and free 
The managed winds.” 

The artist allowed himself all latitude ; and having formed 
“a triple border beauteous, dazzling brigl it," with what filled 
he the interior of the “ broad circiirnforence " ? Why, witli 
the Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, the Moon full-orbed, and lie 
that wearieth not, tlie unrcBting Sun. Why not tlie Stars? 
They too are tlicre — 
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“ All the stars, which round about 
As with a radiant frontlet bind the skies — 

The Pleiads, and the Hyads, and tlie might 
Of huge Orion, hungry for the morn,” 

and with him, “ Ursa called, known also by his popular name, 
tlio Wiiin,'^ the sole star that slakes not his beams in the biiny 
baths of Ocean. 

'Tis thus the good Homer nods. 

But his lordsliip says, “ that every ornament on a shield 
should relate to war/’ And was there never war in the skies? 
But here wo have war, too, on the earth. Here men, as ]\Iil- 
ton says of devils, 

“Smote on this sonndin<f shield the din of war, 

Hurling defiance towards the vault of lieaven.” 

For lo, “ such as men build, two splendid cities ! ” In one, 
rites matrimonial solemnised with pomp of sumiduons ban- 
quets. But not long that peace endures; for strife arises — 
and citizens contend for a mulct, the price of blood, and the 
])e(q)lo, as passion sways tliein, clamour loud, and heralds 
(fuell tile tumult, and on polished stones the Elders in a ring, 
eacli with a sceptre in his hand, 2 )ron()unce sentence — and 
then there is silencer. The other (city) is invested by two 
glittering hosts — and thi'y debate whether to divide the spoil, 
oi* burn and raze the city. “ Here,’' says Pope, “ in the space 
of tliirty lines, a siege, a sally, an ambush, tlio surprise of a 
convoy, and a battle, with scarce a circumstance proper to any 
of thijse omitted” — and what would liis lordsliip be at, in 
longing for more blood ? 

Surely mortal men are not always slaughtering over the 
whole world. Sometimes they sleep, work, eat, diink, dance, 
sing, and propagate their si)ecics. On the Sliield, therefore, 
btdiold a tallow lield, rich, spacious, and well- tilled — ploughcrs 
not a few — and oft as in their course they come to the bourne 
of the many-acred breadth of blackish but golden glebe, so 
oft meets them a man “ who in their hands a goblet placed, 
charged with delicious wine.” 

But the green spring is over and gone, and so is the yellow 
summor, and lo 1 the likeness of a field crowded with corn, 
and the sharped-toothed sickles gleam among the jolly reapers ! 
Boys binding the bundles, and among them, the master, staff 
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in hand, stands “ enjoying mute the order of the field.^' Apart 
beneath the shade of an oak his train prepare the banquet — 
as if Ambrose' self were tlicre — “ a well- thriven ox new slain, 
while foK the hinds th' attendant maidens mix of whitest flour 
largo supper." 

See — now — a vineyard all of gold. Purple did Vulcan mjike 
the clusters, and the vines supported stood “ by poles of silver 
set in even rows." There, in frails of wicker, blithe youths 
and maidens bear the luscious fruit ; and in the midst, on his 
shrill harp, a boy harmonious plays, and ever as he smites the 
cliords, he sings to it with a slender voice. Behind 

“ Nodding their heads together go 
The merry minstrelsy,” 

and h(^\v ancient the gallopadc ! 

The pastoral age 1 Four golden herdsmen, by nine swift 
dogs attended, drive the kine afield, forth to pasture by a 
liver-side, “ vapid, sonorous, fringed with circling reeds." 
From the brake outleaps a lion, the herdsmen lly, and as he 
tears the liido of a liuge bull, and laps his bloody entrails, 
the dogs stand barking aloof, “for no tooth for lion's flesh 
liave they." 

But see — wijLh Solheby (in whose hands the Shield is as 
Diudalean as in IJonier's), a scene of perfect peace. For, as 
ho beautifully says, in lines that shall be immortal, — 

“ Now the god’s changeful artifice display’d 
Fair flocks at pasture in a lovely glade ; 

And folds and sheltVing stalls peep’d up between, 

Ami shepherds’ huts divei’sified the scene.” 

“ Last scene of all, to close tliis strange eventful history," 
a Choir, , 

“ Such as famed Doedalus on Gnossus’ sliorc, 

For bright-haii^’d Ariadne, form’d of yore.” 

The fair girls, all in wliite raiment, in light-flowing robes 
of the linen line, and the youths, in glossy tunics ; flower- 
WToathed the paranymphs, and their heroic partners dancing 
armed with 

“ Swords that all gold 
From belts of silver swung.” 

Well done Vulcan, by Jupiter I 
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" Last^ with the might of ocean’s boundless flood, 

He fill’d the border of the wondrous Shield.” 

The shade of Karnes, then, miist at this moment be blush- 
ing black and blue in Elysium. And now that we are about 
it, we may as well give his lordship another lecture. He is a 
still’ stickler for congruity. We have seen his objections to the 
inappropriate imagery of the Sliield, of which all the ornaments 
should have been those of war. Having humbled Homer, ho 
mounts his hobby and charges Milton. “ In reading the de- 
scription of the dismal waste. Book I. of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ we are 
sensible of a confused feeling arising from dissimilar emotions 
lorccMl into union, to wit, the beauty of the description^ and the 
horror of the object described ^ — 

‘ Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

The scat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful 1 * 

AV^ith respect to this and many similar passages in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ we are sensible, that the emotions being obscured by each 
other, make neither of them that figure they would make sepa- 
rately.” Euge ! What does the Paper-Lord mean, by saying 
that here dissimilar emotions are forced into union ? No such 
thing. Tlio ex-cellonce of the description consists in its ac- 
curacy and vividness; and therefore cannot be discordant, 
surely, with the horrors that it perfectly paints to the imagi- 
nalion. If, indeed, tlie description had mingled images of 
beauty with images of horror, then, according to Kaincs’s theory 
of the matter, it might have been faulty, and the incongruity 
might have displeased or shocked ; but as it stands, no such 
ohj(*(;tion can be urged against it, and the description is cen- 
sun^J, because it is good. This we call the cant of criticism, 
llis lordship lias been mouthing away in a Scotch metaphysi- 
cal mist. Such in tliose days, and it is but little better now, 
was the state in Scotland (yet Kaines and Beattie were con- 
Uunporaries, just like Maga and the Blue and AlcIIow) of the 
Philosophy of the Belles Lettres, 

liO 1 Thetis the Sea-goddess I AVell might she say — for 
suitable to such a shield were the ofrensive arms she brought 
along with it from heaven — “ My son I receive, receive thou 
these beauteous arms, such as no mortal shoulders ever 
wore.” 
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NORTH. 

“ Tlius having spoken, the goddess laid down the arms 
Btjfore Achilles ; and they, Dcudalean, all rung. 

But trembling seized the Myrmidons all, nor durst any one 
On them look — but were terrified ; Achilles, 

When he beheld them, greater anger enter’d— and his eyes 
From under his eyelids, like a flame, horribly out-gleam’d. 
Delighted, liowever, was he, holding in his hands the s]>leudid 
gifts of the god. 

But when he h.ad feasted his soul by gazing on the arms Daedalean, 
Forthwith his mother, with these wing’d words, he address’d. 

‘ Mother mine, these arms indeed hath a god bestow’d, such as it 
is beseeming 

That the works of immortals should be ; and which no mortal 
mail could have accomplish’d ; 

Instantly then will I arm mj'self,’” &c. 

CIJArMAN. 

“ Thus, setting down, the iirecioiis metal of the arms was such, 

That all the room rung with the weight of every slenderest toucli. 
Cold tremblings took the Myrmidons ; none durst sustain, all 
fear’d 

T’oppose their eyes ; Acbillcs yet, as soon as they njipoar’d, 

Stem anger enter’d. From liis ej'^es, as if the rlog-star rose, 

A radiance terrifying men, <lid all the state enclose. 

At length, ho took into his hands the ricli gift of the god ; 

And, much pleased to behold the art that in the shield was show’d, 
lie brake forth into this apjilause,” &c. 

ropK. 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground. 

Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around. 

Back shrink the iMyrmidons with dread surprise, 

And from the bro.ad effulgence turn their eyes. 

Unmoved, the licro kindles at the show, 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 

Krom his fierce eyeballs living flames expire. 

And flash incessant like a stream of fire ; 
lie turns the radiant gift, and feeds liis mind 
On all the immortal artist had design’d.” 

COWPER. 

“ So saying, she placed the armour on the ground 
Before him, and the whole bright treasure rang. 
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Awtj-struck, tlio Myrinidona all turn’d away 
Their dazzled eyes, and, trembling, fled the place. 

Not so Pelidea. He no sooner saw 
TJie gift divine, than in his heart he felt 
Redoubled wrath ; a splendour, as of lire, 

Flash’d from his eyes. Delighted, in his hand 
He held the glorious bounty of the god, 

And wondering at those shapes of art divine,” &c. 

SOTllKBV. 

She spake, and laid the arms his feet before. 

And loud and long burst up the brazen roar. 

Fear fell on all ; none, none, tliough bold in fight, 

Dared on the gift celestial fix his sight. 

But wlien Achilles saw them, flaming ire 
Flash’d from his eyelids like a stream of lire. 

Firmly he grasji’d them, and, with grim delight, 

Felt, as he grasp’d, unconquerable might.” 

Chapiiian is grand, sir. The second liiu^, though not per- 
haps exactly what you will see, hy-and-by, wo think the 
liiilden moaning, is most exiirossivo of the subtile sound 
sloeping and waking in the exquisite finisli of the arms, and 
the edect produced by what then happened on the Myrmi- 
d«)ns and on Achilles, put with prodigious power — and how 
iinolyl Pope’s paraphrase is magniliccuit — always saving 
Sind excepting “ living lisimcs,” especially wdieii said sillily 
to bo like “ streams of lire.” Cotvper’s version is close and 
eoinpact, and bright as the celestial armour. Sotheby’s is 
sidmidid as it should be — and the last two lines all that 
could be desired; but confound “flaming ire,” like a “ stream 
of lire.” 

What was the nature of the noise, think ye, heard by IIo- 
]iior, wdien “ va 3’ dalduXa Pojm says, “ clang 

and ring ; ” (3owper, the “ whole bright treasure rang ; ” 
Sothehy, “ and loud and long burst up tlie brazen roar.” 
Pope and Gowper do not commit tliomselvcs by conjecture of 
the imagination as to the nature of the noise, beyond the 
revelation of the text. Sotheby does ; and, much as we ad- 
mire him, as often a iiiatcldess translator, w'c here charge him 
with gross exaggeration. There was no roar at all — much less 
a long and loud one — and on that we lay our ears. The 
noise was not like that of thunder — though thunder some- 
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times clangs and clatters alarmingly, as if something celes- 
tial, or ratlior infernal, were shivered, wliilo it did shiver — 
repercussivoly broken back by gnarled oak, tower “ cased in 
the unfeeling armour of old time,” or by the tinkling iron of a 
precipice. The noise was not like that of a cataract, though 
sometimes a “ grand water- privilege,” as the Americans say, 
through the rumbling hollowness of the liovvl intermingles a 
metallic music that seems to come clangorous from the clilfs. 
Neither was the noise like that of a bull in a china-shop, 
which the calmest auditor pronounces decisive of the down- 
fall of the whole Celestial Empire. Nor was the nois(^ like 
that of the overturning of a huge waggon-ful of cast-iron, 
bars on the crown of a Scotch causeway of granite-i)its, such 
as endangered tlie limbs and lives of* the natives of gioat 
cities before the age of IVlacadam — a resistless spinn'es of 
irony that drove the deafest dutnb. But it was more like 
that than the long and loud bursting-up braztm roar of Sotheby. 
Suppose, then, the sudden clash, clatter, and clang, of ever so 
many cymbals savagely shattered and shivered, as if smittmi 
all at once together in the air by the cross currents of a brace 
of whirlwinds. The crash would be mighty, magtn'ficent, 
miraculous, and it would be musical; for they were all at- 
tempered and attuned ; and all the time the noise continued to 
endure — and that might not be inconsiderable — the earth 
would dirl^ and the air would quake ; but harmony, not discord, 
would be prevailing over us, even while we clapt our hands to 
our ears in fear and astonishment, absconded, swooned, or died. 
No other noise can we imagine so near in its essential nature 
to that of the armour of Achilles, as Thetis from her immortal 
liands let it fall at the feet of the Hero of Heroes. No won- 
der that the Mynnidons all took up a howling and fled, like 
wolves on a wild night that in herds howl to the moon burst- 
ing out of the clouds, and in hideous hubbub away to the 
woods. No wonder that the soul of Achilles was glad within 
him, even as the soul of the shepherd eyeing Homer’s own 
favourite nocturnal sky, when first a few beautiful stars ap- 
pear round the shining moon, and then, as the clouds dispart 
from below, is seen in ascension over the infinite altitude, all 
the bright magnificence of hcsiven. 

“ These are no work of man I ” exclaims the hero — “ tliey 
are the work of Vulcjan, and worthy heaven. Now will I 
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brace them on — ^but sore I fear lest worm-engendering flies, 
piercing through his wounds, disgrace the body of riiy Patro- 
clus.’^ — “ Peace — peace, my son ; fresh — froslior than ever 
here might it lie for a year! — But call all the heroes to 
council — renounce thy rage against the king — and then, 
girding thee in the glory of thy might, away — away to 
battle I Tlion with shouts Pclides passed along the strand, 
the roused chiefs all flocking around him — and all those, too, 
who used to tarry hnid the fleet, and all who used to sit im- 
movable at the helm — and all who ministered and doled the 
food, — all ondb more behold — Achilles. Then came Ulysses 
and Tydides, j)ropt on their spears, and half forgotten their 
wounds — and last to the council came the son of Atreus him- 
self — the King. The reconciliation is complete — King and 
Prince lay the blame of the quarrel on Jove- — and tlie cry of 
Achilles is for instant battle. Ulysses and Agamemnon both 
counsel rest and food, that so with all the strength of soul 
and body they may charge the Trojans. Atrides, too, is 
' (‘ager to swear by all the heavenly powers that Brise'is is 
intact — and to lay all the promised treasures at the feet of his 
fihmd. The bearing of all is kingly — but Achilles is Achilles 
still, his own will is his sole law, and he is subject but to his 
passion. 

NORTH. 

Him the swift-footed Achilles answering, address’d, 

Son of Atreus, most illustrious, King of men, Agamemnon, 
Hereafter, indeed, ought you rather to busy yourself about such 
things 

Wlien some pause of war shall take place, 

And martial ardour is not so great in my breast : 

But now cut-in-pieccs lie those, whom subdued 
Hath 1 lector, the sou of Priam, — since to him hath Jupiter given 
renowu ; 

Do you, however, urge on (the soldiers) to bike refreshments : I, 
for my part, would verily, 

Kveu now, exliort to the fight the sons of the Greeks 
Fasting, unfed : hut along with the sun’s going down 
To prepare a great supper, when we shall have revenged the 
affront. 

Until then, may never down my throat pass 
Or drink, or food, — while my friend lies dead, 

Who, in my tent, by sharp brass mangled 
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Lies (with his feet) turn’d to the vestibule : ^ and around him his 
companions 

Lament : in no respect, then, are these things {food and drink) 
a care to my mind, 

But slaughter, and blood, and the agonising groans of heroes.” 

The oath is sworn — and the gifts delivered — and Briscis, 
restored to the tent of her lawful lord, lovely as the light and 
the golden Venus, clasps Patroolus in lier arms, and in an im- 
mortal lay of lamentation, celebrates the gentle virtues of the 
fallen liero. At the close of all the feminei ululatus^ the chiefs 
again would jiress on him the proffered food — hut Achilles 
cries “ Vex me no more — misery drinks my blood— and nor 
food nor drink shall bo mine till the close of day bring the 
end of battle.” 

NORTH. 

‘‘Thus having said, one here, one there, the chiefs he dispersed ; 

But there remain’d the two sons of Atreus, and the illustrious 
Ulysses, 

Nestor, and Idomeneus, and the aged charioteer Pheenix, 

Trying-to-comfort him (while) sorrowing exceedingly : nor in his 
mind 

Would he be comforted, until lie had rush’d into the mouth of 
bloody war ; 

Calling to mind (Patroclus), closely-pressing (groans) ho heaved, 
and spoke, 

‘ Aye-unhappy one, thou most beloved of friends, even thou 
for me 

Wert, of thyself, wont to prepare a sweet ham|uet in the t(mt 

Speedily ami carefully, when the Greeks were hastening on 

To carry much-weeping-causing war among the horse-subduing 
Trojans : 

But now mangled thou liest ; and my lieart 

Pasting from drink and food — (though those are within) — 

{Om account of) iny longing for thee, — for no greater evil could I 
endure, 

No — not even were I to hear of my father’s having been cut off, 

Wlio perchance now drops a tender tear 

For the bereavement of such a son ; while I, among an alien 
people, 

For the sake of Helen the abhorr’d, am fighting against the 
Trojans. 


^ The way in which tho dead were laid out 
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{N 0 — nor) of his — who in Scyros is being rccir d — my son 
beloved — 

If indeed he still lives — the god-looking NTeoptolemns. 

indeed was iny soul in my breast wont to hope, 

That I only should die far from the horse-rearing Argos, 

Here at Troy, but that thou shouldst return to Phthia, 

I'hat my son, in a swift-sailing dark ship, 

From Scyros thou inightst conduct — and show him everything -— 
]\Iy possessions, and ni}' female slaves, and my lofty-roof’d spacious 
mansion. 

For Peleus, methinks, is by this time indeed 
Dead, or scarcely still alive is sorrowing 
In hateful old age, and of me expecting always 
Doleful tidings, that he shall hear of me as dead.’ 

Thus S])oke he weeping : the chiefs, too, groan’d — 

As each call’d to mind what he had left at home.” 

Moantiino Jovo, moved by compassion for Achilles, commands 
IMincrva to go and instil ethereal substance inio liis heart. 
And then comes such a burst of Poetry as iiowbero cdse is to 
bo found out of Homer, except it be in IVlilton ; for all the worhl 
lias lifted up above all other poems “I’aradise Lost” and the 
Iliad. 

NORTH. 

Thus having spoken, he stirr’d up Minerva, already anxious 
(to obey his commaiitls) : 

But she, like a harpy, with wide-exlended wings, shrill-voiced, 
From heaven darled down through the air ; but the Greeks 
Were then arming throughout ilie camp : in Achilles’ 

Breast necbir and j)l easing ambrosia 

She dropp’d, that painful hunger might not pervade his limbs. 

She to the crowded mansion of lier almighty father 
Departed : while they from the swift-sailing sliips were issuing. 
As wlu'ii dense snow-showers out-ily from Jove, 

GoM fnmi the imjjulse t)f the frosty-air-produciiig Boreas ; 

So d(5nse then were the bright gleaming helmets 
Borne from the ships,™ and oinhossM shields, 

And strong cuirasses, and .ashen s])ears : 

^J’he lustre heavenward ascended, and the oai-th all around laugh'd 
With the lightning of brass : and a hollow sound started up from 
under the trampling 

Of heroes : in the midst was arm’d the godlike Achilles, 

Grinding his teeth, and whose eyes 
Iloll’d glowing like a Hash of fire, into whose heart 
VOL. VIII. 


o 
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Entered intolerable pain : raving against the Trojans, 

Pfedonn’d the gifts divine which the artist Vulcan had made for 
him. 

First around his thiglis he placed the cuishes 
Beautifully form’d, and fix’d with silver clasps. 

Next the cuirass on his chest he placed. 

Then around his shoulders he threw (the baldrick of) his sword 
studded with silver knobs 
And brass : and then his shield, large and broad, 
lie took, wliose refulgence spread tar and wide like thiit of the 
moon. 

As when from the sea, there shines to mariners a beam 
Of flaming fire, which blazes aloft from the mountains, 

In a shepherd’s solitude : them reluctant, the tempests 
Bear away far from their friends over the fishy sea : 

In like maiiiKU’ the gleam mounted heavenward from Achilles 
shield 

Beautiful, Dajdalean. TIis mighty helmet uplifting 
On his head he placed ; like a star, shone 

The horse-hair-erested helmet: there waved around him the hair 
Of gold, with which in great abundance Vulcan had surrounded 
the crest. 

The godlike Achilles essayed himself in his aimiour, 

Whether it might fit him, and if his fiiir limbs should move 
easily : 

To him it was like wings, and buoyed up the Shc^pllerd of the 
people. 

From the sheath his paternal spear he drew. 

Ponderous, huge, strong: which none other of the Greeks was 
jiblo 

To brandish, and which Achilles alone know how to roar, 

— That ashen spear of Peleua which Chiron liad hewed for his 
father 

From the summit of Pelion, — tq be death to heroes ! ” 

CHAPMAN. 

“ This spurre he atldcd to the free, 

And like a harpyc (with a voice that shriekes so dreadfully, 

And feathers that like needles prickt) she stoopt through all the 
starres 

Amongst the Grecians ; all whose tents were now fill’d for the 
warres. 

Her seres strooke through Achilles* tent ; and closely she instill’d 
Heaven’s most-to-be-desired feast, to his great breast ; and fill’d 
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His sinewes with that sweete supply, for feare vnsaiiorie fast 
Should creepe into his knees. Ifer selfe the skies againe cnchac’t. 
The host set forth, and pour’d his steele wanes farre out of the 
lleete ; 

And as from iiire the frostie north wind blows a colde thicke sleete 
That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending ; 

So thicke holmes, curots, ashen darts, and round shields neucr 
ending. 

Flow’d from the nauie’s hollow wombe ; their splendors gaue 
Heauen’s eye 

.11 is beames againe ; Earth laught to see her face so like the skie ; 
Armes shined so hote, and she such clouds made with the dust she 
cast ; 

She thunder’d — feet of men and hoi'se importuned her so fast. 

In midst of all, diuine Achilles his faire person arm’d ; 

His teeth gnasht as he sb)od — his eyes so full of lire, they warm’d ; 
Vnsuffer’d griefo and anger at the Troians so combined ; 
llis greauea first vsde, his goodly curets on his bosome shined ; 

His sword, his shield, that cast a brightnesse from it like the 
moone. 

And as from sea sailers disoeriie a hannfiill fire, let rumie 
By herdsmen’s faults, till all their stall flitss vp in wrastling flame. 
Which being on hils, is scene farre off ; but being alone, none came 
To giue it quench, at shore no neighbors, and at sea their friends 
Driiieii off with tempests ; such a fire from his bright shield 
extends 

His ominous radiance, and in heauen imprest his ferueut blaze. 
His crested helmet, graue and high, had next triumphant pkice 
On his curl’d head ; and like a starre, it cast a syiurrie ray. 

About which a bright Ihicken’d bush of golden haire did play, 
Which Vulcan forged him for his plume. Thus conqdeate arm’d, 
he tride 

How fit they were, and if his motion could with ease abide 
Their braue instruction ; and so farre they were from hindering it. 
That to it they were nimble wings, and made so light his spirit, 
That from the earth the princely captainc they took vp to aire. 

Then from his armoury he drew his lance, his father’s speare, 
IFuge, weightic, firiiie, that not a Greekc but he liiinselfe alone 
Knew how to shake. It grew vpon the mountain e Pelion, • 
From whose height Chiron hew’d it for his sire ; and faiall ’twas 
To grcat-soul’d men.” 

POPE. 

“ He spoke ; and sudden at the word of Jove, 

Shot the descending go<ldess from above. 
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So swift through ether the shrill h»irpy springs, 

The wide :iir floating to her ample wings. 

To Great Achilles she lier flight addrcst, 

And pour’d divine ambrosia in his breast, 

'With nectar sweet (refection of the gods !) 

Then, sw'ift ascending, sought the bright alx>des. 

Now issued from the ships the warrior train, 

And like a deluge pour’d u})on the plain. 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow, 

And scatter t>’er the fields the driving stiow ; 

Krom dusky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 

Whose dazzling lustre whitens all the skies : 

So helms succeeding helms, so sliields from shields 
Catch the rpiick lieams, and brighten all the fiehls ; 

Broad glitteiing breastplabis, spears with [)uintoil rays. 

Mix in one stream, reflecting blaze on blaze : 

Thick beats tlie centre as the coursers bonnd, 

With splendour flame the skies, and laugh the fields around. 

Full in the midst, liigh-towering o’er the rest, 

1 1 is limbs in arms divine Achilles <lrest ; 

Arms which the Father of the Fire bistow’d, 

Forged on the eternal anvils of tlio god. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire. 

If is glowing eyeballs roll with living lire ; 

He gruids his teeth, and furious Avitli delay 
O’eriooks the embattled host, an<l lio]>os the bh)ody day. 

The silver cuishes first liis thighs onfohl : 

Then o’er his breast was braced llie hollow gold : 

The brazen sword a various bahlriek titid. 

That, starr’d with gems, Jiung glittering at his side ; 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
Blazed with long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 

So to night-wand’rijig sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o’er the watery waste a light appears, 

Which on the l;ir-seeii mountain blazing higli. 

Streams from some lonely watch-tower to tlie sky ; 

With mournful eyes they gaze, and ga.ze again ; 

Loud bowls the storm, and drives them o’er tlie main. 

*Next Ills high head the helmet graced ; behind 
I'hc sweepy crest liuiig floating in the wind : 

Like the red star, that from bis flaming hair 
Shakes down diseases, jx^stilence .and war : 

So ritream’«l the golden honours from bis lie.ad, 

Trembled the sparkling plumes, and the loose glories shed. 
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The chief beholds himself with wond’ring eyes ; 
His arms he poises, and liis motions tries ; 

Buoy’d by some inward force, he seems to swim, 

And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 
Pond’rous and huge ! which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pelion’s cloiniy top an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and shaped it for his sire ; 

A spear which stern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes, aud the dread of fields.” 


‘‘ lie urged Minerva prompt before. 

In form a shrill-voiced harpy of broad wing 
Through etlier down she darted, while tlie Greeks 
In all their camp for instant battle arm’d. 

Ambrosial sweets and nectar slie instill’d 
Into his breast, lest he should sufter loss 
Of strength througli abstinence, then soar’d again 
To her great Sire’s uuperishing abode. 

And now the Grecians from their gjillant fleet 
All pour’d themselves abroad. As when the snow, 
Descending thick from dove, is driven by gusts 
Of the clear-blowing North, so smiled the field 
With dazzling casques, boss’d bucklers, hauberks strong, 
Aud polish’d weapons issuing from the fleet. 

XJpwent the flash to llcav’n ; wdde all around 
The champaign laugh’d with beamy brass illum’d, 

And tramplings of the warriors on all sides 
Itesounded, amidst whom Achilles arm’d, 
lie gnash’d his teeth, fire glimmer’d in his eyes, 

Anguish intolerable w’rung his heart, 

Ami fury against Troy, while he put on 
His glorious arms, the labour of a God. 

First, to his legs his jxilish’d greaves he chisjAl, 

Studded w-ith silver, then, his corslet briglit 
Braced to liis bosom, his huge sword of brass 
Athwart bis shoulder slung, and his broad shield 
Uplifted hist, luminous as the moon — 

Such as to mariners a fire appears, 

Kindled by slicpbcrds on the distant top 
Of some lone hill ; they, driven by stormy winds, 
Iteluctant roam far olf the fisliy deep — 

Such from Achilles’ burning shield divine 
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A lustre struck the skies ; liis ponderous helm 
lie lifted to his brows ; sbirlike it shone, 

And sliook its curling crest of bushy gold, 

Consuiiimate work of Vulcan’s glorious art. 

So clad, the godlike hero trial made 
If his arms tilled him, and gave free scope 
To his proportion’d limbs ; they buoyant proved 
wings, and high upbore his airy tread. 

Forth from its case he drew his father’s spear, 
lleavj’’, and huge, and h»ng. That spear, of all 
Achaia’s sons, none else had power to wield ; 

Achilles only could the Pelian beam 
llraiidish, by Chiron ft)r his father hewn 
From Pelioii’s to]) for slaughter of the brave.” 

SOTirEBY. 

“ Kaeh word Jove spake inflamed Minerva’s mind. 

By previous zeal to Grecia’s aid inclined — 

Like a shrill harpy, stretch’d on wing for flight, 

The goddess darted through the ethereal light. 

Greooo stood in arms, wlien Jove’s ctflcstial maid 
AVith willing zeal her sire’s coinniaud obey’d, 

And, lest their chief should fail beneath the strife, 
Pour’d in his breast the in'ctar, stored with life ; 

Then to Jove’s starry realm retniai’d again, 

While from the fleet Greece gather’d on the ]ilaiu. 

As flakes on flakes, tliick falling, nature veil, 

When th(^ clear north- wind anus with ice llie gale, 
Thus dense, the dazzling helms, the hauberks blazed, 
Boss’d sbiehls, and lances to the sun ujjraised : 

The flash beam’d uj) to heaven’s illumijjcd lieight, 

Ajid all tile earth resplendent laugli’d in lij'Iit, 

Ajid the wide? ])laiu with marcli of myriads reel’d, 
While grim Pelides arm'd him for the Held — 

His teeth loud gnasli’d, and llirough intense desire. 
Stream’d from his eyes, like flame, the living lire,— - 
Grief gnaw’d his soul, that mad for vengeance glow’d. 
While on his limbs he clasp’d the armour of the god.— 
First round his legs the greaves Achilles braced, 

Willi radiant clasjis of silver ore enchased : 

Then on his breadth of breast the hauberk hung, 

Then his huge sword athwart liis shoulders swung : 
Last, S4-ized tlie bulk and burden of his shield, 

That like the fiill-orb’d moon illumed afar the field — 
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As when along the ocean streams a light, 

Fed by lone shepherds on tlie mounbiiu height, 

Beheld of those, who cleave, where tempests sweep, 

Far from their friends, unwillingly tlie deep : 

Tims from that beauteous shield’s celestial frame, 

Sliot up to heaven’s high vault its dazzling flame. 

Then, raising up its weight, Achilles placed 
On his brave, brow the casque by Vulcan graced. 

The bushy helmet like a beauteous star 
Shone, and a light around it stream’d afar. 

That from the fulness of the golden hair 
Waved, floating o’er the crest, and fired the air. 

Then Feleus’ glorying son his arms essay’d, 

If tit, and free for battle-action made : 

And as he tried them, moving in his might. 

They lifted up his limbs, like wings on flight. 

Then from the case, wherein its terror lay, 

The chief brought forth his father’s lance to-day, 

Vjust, wtiighty, strong, which, never warrior, none 
(^)uld vibrate, save the Achillean arm alone ; 

The Belian lance, the ash that Chiron gave, 

From Pelion’s summit hewm to slay the brave.” 

Lot US try the Four great I'ranshitors by their respective 
Kuccess in grappling with, porbaps the most glorious passage 
ill all poetry. AVluit secs Horner? The Grecians issuing 
Iroiii the ships. ITow ? “ As when dense snow-showers out- 

fly lioiii Jove.'^ Such their number, and such the motion of 
their number — dense, driving, and multitudinous. Such were 
tlicy, and such were the siiow-show^evs. But they 'were more 
than dense, driving, and multitudinous, which the snow- 
showers w^ero not, for they ’were gleaming helmets, and em- 
bossed shields, and strong cuirasses, and ashen spears. 
Soinctliing very diflerciit from snow-sliowcrs even wdieii “tliey 
outfly from Jove, cifld from tlie impulse of the fiost3’-air- pro- 
ducing Boreas.” The snow-showers, then, have done their 
duty, and are gone; but “the lustre lieavenward ascended, 
and the earth all around lauglied with the lightning of brass.” 
That is an image, not of the snow, but of tlio sun ; no, not of 
the sun, but of the sniiliko earth laughing in brazen light, 
somewhat like the appearance Milton afterwards saw it assume, 
when “ the hold all iron cast a gleamy brown.” Hitherto 
have the dense, the driving, the multitudinous, the heaven- 
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ascending-lustrous, and tlic eartli-laugliing-brazen-liglitning. 
What more would ye have? Thunder. Hark I there it is! 
“a liollow sound started up from under the trampling of 
heroes.” Of lieroes ? Ay, and in the midst of them — Achilles ! 
grinding his teetli, with eyes that rolled glowing like a flash 
of tire — raving against the Trojans — “arming for battle.” 
He doiis the gifts divine, whicli the artist Vulcan had made 
for liim, and Thetis liad brouglit, flinging them down before 
his feet, while the clasli scared the heroes. 

Well, stop here — draw your breath — and criticise Chapman. 
He gives the snow-storm — for it was nothing less — as asnovv- 
stonii should be given, and eke its eounteii)art. 

“ And as from air the frosty north- wind blows a cold thick sleet, 

That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending, 

So tln(!k ht^liijs, ciirets, ashen darts, and round shields never- 
ending, 

Flow’d from tlie navy’s holloAV womb.” 

Admiiahle ! Tlion comes the liglitning and then the tlninder, 
and then, “ in midst of all, divine Acliilles.” Now, wo call 
this Homeric. 

liook on Achilles “arming for baitle” — armed. His act 
is now to lift, up liis shield. Like what ? “ Its refulgence 

spread far and wide, like the moon.” Tdke what else ? “A 
lire blazing aloft from the mouuttains in a shepherd^s solitude 
to inariuevs far at sea.” Even so, if you believe If ornery “ the 
gleam mounted heavenward from Acliillos' shield, beiautifiil, 
Djudalean 1 ” The shield is like the moon, and it is also like 
a mountain-fire. Like wliat his helmet? “ His mighty hel- 
met ujilifting on his head lie placed — like a star. Like a star 
shone the liorse-hair-crested liolmet ; for there waved around 
111 111 the liair witli which, in groat profusion, Vulcan had sur- 
mounted the crest.” 

How then shines moon, mountain-fire, and star in an English 
sky? Chapman says, “His shield, that cast a l)rig]iine.ss 
from it like tlie moon.” Good. “Such a fire from his bright 
shield extends f/s 077WU0M5 radiance'' Better. “His crested 
holinot, grave and high, liad next triumpliant place on liis 
curled h^ad ; and like a star, it cast a spurry ray, about wliieh 
a bright tliickcn’d bush of golden hair did play, wliicli Vulcan 
forged him for his plume.” Best. But good, better, and best, 
are yet all inferior to Homer. 
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Thus armed for battle, how acts Achilles ? Kushes ho in 
among the routed ranks ? — “ The godlike Achilles essayed 
himself in his armour, whether it might fit him, and if his fair 
limbs should move easily ; to him it was like wings, and they 
buoyed up the sheplierd of the pco])lo.’^ 

How does Chapman hero manage the grace and the 
grandeur? Indifferently well, my lord; but the last line is 
noble, — “ That from the earth the princely captain they took 
up to air/* 

But Ac] lilies imslieathcd his paternal spear — and Cliapman 
saw him do so — even as Homer, and ‘‘ fatal *twas to great- 
soiil’d men ** — “ deatli to heroes.** 

Thou and wc, gentle reader, and Chapman, are all full of 
tlie spirit of Homer. Pray, was Pope ? Not he, indeed ; — the 
second lino of the first simile sliows he was shallow — “ And 
like a deluge pour’d ui)on tlio plain.*’ A deluge I with a 
snow-storm at the instant driving in his eyes. This is murder 
in cold blood, and deserves death. “ And scatter o^er the 
tields the driving snow.** No — no — no. ’Iliat gives the idea 
of snow-drifts. In Homer, the heroes are flakes, as we have 
s«.‘('n — dense, driving, multitudinous, as they oullly from Jove. 
“ From dusky clouds tlic fleecy winter flies.” Fleecy winter 1 
How like a sheep. “ Wliose dazzling lustre whitens all the 
skies.** Nothing to tlic purpose. But cease criticism ; nor 
sipiandor it in vain on such misery. All appearance of the 
origiiial is lost ; and in its place nothing but contradiction and 
inconsistency, inconceivable by the imagination, and impos- 
sible in nature. Then, what wretched writing! — “Pour’d 
upon the plain,” — “ scatter o’er the fields,” — “ whitens Jill the 
skies,” — “ brighten all the fields,” — “flame the skies,” — and 
“ laugh t\w. fields,” all huddled and hubbubbed together into 
one chaotic sentence. 

And how could a gre.at poet, like Pope, write so poorly 
tlms? Because he liv(‘(l in a town — in a village — in a grotto 
— in a brown study — and never was in a snow-storm hi his 
life — except perhaps in a close carriage. But Homer had 
been in the heart of a thousand, on the sea-shore and on the 
mountain- tops. So have we. 

Having got the snow out of his eyes. Pope beholds Achilles, 
and he becomes himself again, though not Homer, in doscrib- 
iug the hero. All goes on well till the moon rises, and tlum 
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ho again loses his eyesight, The moon Joes not “ blaze with 
long rays.*' Homer says, “ the refulgence of the sliiold spread 
far and wide, like that of the moon.** So it did. The lines 
that follow about the lonely watch-tower are beautiful ; but 
nobody, in reading them by themselves, could think they 
were from tlie Iliad. It fares still worse with the star. It 
makes one sick to look at it. **ris a patchwork star — and we 
see in it a bit of a comet. “ The chief beholds himself with 
woiidoiing eyes,** is little short of ludicrous — and “ hiols a 
pinion lifting every limb,’* excessively pretty. Yet, false and 
feeble as is the whole passage, and laden with all kinds of 
vices, splendid and mean, w^e must lay our account with being 
abused for abusing it, and with being asked, “ Could you, Chris- 
topher, wiite a betbu’?** — a question which, as Dr Johnson 
suggested, might be triumphantly put to the greatest of 
kings on the subject of shoes, by the most contemptible of 
cobblers. 

It is seldom wo have to find fault with Co\vpcr — but lie 
should not have said, “ So smiled the fields.** It destroys 
the picture. “ The champaign laughed with beaming brass 
illumed,** is Homeric and Miltonic. But it would seem as if 
the fields first smil{3d and then laughed — a conceit alien from 
the manner of ]\Ielesigenos. “ Up went the flash to Heavim,** 
is glorious ; but, “ and tramplings of the warriors on all sides 
resounded,** is surely ratlier weak besiilo our “ and a hollow 
sound started up from under the trampling of heroes.” “Lumi> 
nous as the mo(m” is fine — so is the “distant top of some 
lone hill ” — so is “shook its curling crest of bushy gold” — 
and so, especially sc, is “they buoyant proved as wings, and 
high upbore his airy tread.” It almost transcends Homer. 

Sotheby is almost on the same level with Cowper. He 
commits the same error (as we think) in direeting our ey('S to 
the “ blaze of tlie liauherks,” and “ ol’ the lances to the sun 
upraised,” wlieii he should have had his own (like llonior's) 
fixed — if not exclusiv^ely (that was impossible) — chielly on 
the density and driving of the snow-shower. Be that as it 
may, assui edly “ as llakes on flakes, thick-falling, nature 
veil,” is as tame as tajne can be; wLereas tlio line ought to 
have been as wild as wild might be, as it is in Homer. 
“ Nature ** is here used in a sense unknown to the loniun. 
“ All the earth resplendent laugh’d with light” is admirable. 
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“ And tlio wide plain with inarch of myiiads reerd” is too 
good to be objected to, though not quite true to tlie original, 
as you may see by glancing again over our prose. “ Streani^l 
from his oyc^s like flame the living flre'* is not to our taste. 
Firo is like flame, unquestionably ; so very like, that we should 
not think of saying so — unless put to it for a similitude. 
“While on his limbs he clasp’d the armour of the god” is 
sonorous, simple, and stately, and well prepares us for the 
details of the Arming — all of which are given with great 
power and truth. Nothing can excel the grace and grandeur 
lhat Sotheby has given to the star-crestcd helmet. He is also 
very successful in Achilles essaying himstdf in his now arms. 
“ They lifted up his limbs like wings on flight,” — how supe- 
rior in its simplicity that line to Pope’s — “ And feels a pinion 
lifting every limb.” 

“ Then from the case, wherein its terror lay, 

The chief brought forth his father’s lance to-day y* 

wo cannot away witli, as say the Cockneys. Wo prefer our 
own, “from the sheath his paternal lance he drew.” “Brought 
forth ” sourids slow and sluggish ; and “ to-day ” seems to be 
used for “ that instant ” — which is new to us in the northern 
part of the island. But the whole sentence is unsatisfactory 
in its clumsiness, rinming thus : “ Then Achilles brought 
f »rtVi his father’s lance to-day, from the case wherein lay its 
terror,” so Sotheby. “ From the sheath his paternal spear he 
drew,” so North. *Kx ^ crar^w/os/ scfrdffar 'iyyfh SO 
Homer. “The ash that Chiron gave.” To whom ? Peleus. 
It would seem here to Achilles. These, and other flaws, or 
rather specks, that might be mentioned, arc slight — and, if 
w"ip(‘d oil’, tSotheby’s version would, wm verily believe, bo the 
best of the four. 

But Achilles has not yet mounted to the meridian — not yet 
coin])ltite is the climax. Automedoii and Alciiiius have lu’c- 
l>an;d tin? car and the coursers — «and armed complete Achilles 
ascends, “ as the orient sun all daz/ding.” 

Thorci he stands — and to whom does ho speak ? To Xau- 
thus and Balius, of Todarge’s strain, about to bear him like a 
whirlw ind “ against the bosom of the Prince of Troy.” 
“Abandon not me — your master now — in battle, as you aban- 
doned Patrocliis.'' Low hanging his head, and sweeping 
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with his mane the ground, Xanthus, paragon of steeds, made 
vocal by Juno, replies — “This day we shall bear thee, stormy 
chief, safe from the battle ! But tliy death-day is near, not 
by fault of ours, but by Jove and fate. Not through our 
slowness or sloth did tlie Trojans strip Patroclus of his arms ; 
but He, of heavenly powers tlio most illustrious, offspring of 
the bright-liaired Latona, slew him in the van, and gave the 
glory to Hector. Swiftest though he be of nil the Winds, wo 
Zophyrus could equal in speed of flight — but doomed art 
thou to fall, Achillea ! by mortal and by immortal hands.” 

“ Then ceased for ev(jr, by the Furies tied 
His fateful voice — the intrepid Chief replied, 

With unabated rage — ‘ So let it be ! 

Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 

I know my f\tc ; to die— to sec no more 
• My much-loved parents and my native shore — 

Enough ; when heaven ordains I sink in night — 

Now perish Troy ! ’ lie said, and ruslf d to fight.’* 

Those lines, yon know, are Pope’s, wliiidi wo almost agree 
with Beattie in tliinking “ equal, if not Kn])erior, to the origi- 
nal.” They are wonderfully full of force and fire. 

That Xanthus, a horse, should have not ouly spoken so well, 
but at all, has set all the widc-moutluHl critics agape, who, 
on recovering their own powers of articulate utteranci?, have 
.argued tliatit is very unnatural. In answer to them, “Spon- 
danns and Dacier,” says Pope, “fail not to bring up Balaam’s 
ass,” which is hardly a case in point. Livy makes mention 
of two oxen that spoke on different occasions, and recites tlui 
speech of one, wliicli was “ Roma^ cave tibi and Pliny tells 
ns, that these animals were particularly gifted that way — 
“ Est frequens in prodigiis priscoruin bovem locutiiin.” In 
modern times we ourselves know a stot tliat has spoken, .and 
T^eibnitz heard a dog soliloquise, soniewluit after the style of 
Coleridge, or Madame de StacI, we tliink at Arnslerdani. 
Bronte could do everything but speak — and tbereforo we 
acquit Homer of any unphilosopliical credulity in believing 
that Xjinthus was a powerful extemporaneous orator, and, like 
a Fox, shone in a rcqily. 

Farther, is there anything absurd, think j’o, in Achilles 
upbraiding his horsc^s for having left the body of Pfitroclus? 
We may be assured, s.ays Cowper, that it was customary Ihr 
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tlie Greeks occasionally to harangue their horses, for Homer 
was a poet too attentive to nature to introduce speeches that 
would have appeared strange to his countrymen. Hector 
addresses his horses in the Eighth Book — and Antilochus, in 
the chanot-race, whoso horses were not only of terrestrial 
origin, but the slowest in the camp of Greece. That Achilles, 
then, should have s])oken to his steeds, is not surprising, seeing 
that they were of celestial seed. 

Eartlnu’, there is no saying what a man will say or do, when 
in a state of extraordinary excitement — in a tremendous pas- 
sion. He will even, in certain circumstances, “ sing psalms 
to a dead horse.’* Achilles then stands acquitted of all folly 
— and his address was right. That being the case, on what 
])rinciple of feeling, passion, discijdine, or manners, wen^ his 
liorses to preserve silence, on sucli an appeal ? Silence would 
have shown sulkiiu^ss — and sidkiness a cross in the breed — a 
taint in the blood — but they wene twin-cast by Podarge, the 
famous Harpy mare, tlndr Sire the Wind, Xanthus, therefore, 
“ vt>S0 to reply,” without waiting to “ catch the speaker’s eye 
Ijo became “ the gentleman on his legs — without “ asking 
p(*rmission” ‘‘he exjdained — “our gallant friend — if he will 
allow us to call him so,” has unjustly accused us of forsaking 
ratroclus ; — and that the defence of Xanthus was most triumph- 
ant, the wliole Greek army testified by a “ Hear I hoar I h(‘ar ! ” 
that startled Neptune, Juno, and Jupiter on thi*ir Thrones. 

Xanthus — and Balius too — w.as not only om^ of the most 
ehxpiont, but most amiable of horses. What were their feel- 
ings on the deatli of Jkitroclus ? 

“ jNfeantime the horses of Eacides, 

From fight witlulrawn, when once they understood 
Their charioteer ouiatreiehM in dust beneath 
Tlie arm of homicidal Hector, tve]>t.''^ 

“It adds a great beauty,” says Eustathius, “to the poem, 
when inanimate tilings act like animate. Thus the heavens 
tremble at Jupiter’s nod, the sea parts itself to receive Nep- 
tune, the groves of Ida shake beneath Juno’s feet. As also to 
hnd animate or brute creatures addressed as if rational. Here 
th(*y weep for Batrochis, and stand fixed and immovable with 
griefs — then is the hero universally monrn’d, and everything 
concurs to lament his loss.” As to the particular fiction of 
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woeping (no fiction at all) Gilbert Wakefu‘l(l rightly says, that 
it is countenanced both by scholiasts and historians. Aristotle 
and Pliny write that these animals often deplore their masters 
lost in battle, and oven shed tears for them — and Elian re- 
lates the same of elephants, who, like the Swiss, ovcn’coino 
with the mnladk dupays^ weep in far-off captivity to think of 
their native forests. Suetonius, in the Life of Cwsar^ tells us 
that several horses which, at the passage of tlie Rubicon, had 
been cons(?crated to Mars, and turned loose on tlic banks, wore 
observed for some days after to abstain from feeding, and to 
weep abundantly. Virgil knew all this — and could not, there- 
fore, forbear copying tliis beautiful circumstance in these lino 
lines on the Horse of Pallas : — 

Post Bi'llator equus, positis insignibua A5thon 

It lacrymans, guttisque humectat graiidibus ora.” 

And Southey knew all this well — wlien lie praised tlioscj 
pathetic lines in tlio old ballad — at which cold critics could 
not choose but laugh — speaking of a wretched worn-out 
drudge-maro dying by the ditch-side — “ tears were in her 
eyes — she looked me in the hice.^’ And Scott knew all 
this well, when he speaks of horses shrieking as well as weep- 
ing; and Bloomfield knew all this well, else he could not 
have written his full and particular account of the miseries 
of tlio Post-cliaise hack; and tlio author of the Iligh-rnettled 
Racer knew all this well, though he docs not mention it — 
else ho could not havo written that elegiac song; and Mr 
l^Iartin, tlie Member for Galway, know all tins well, else ho 
had not lugged up so many miscreants to Bow Street for 
unmercifully abusing their cattle ; and wo know all this wi?ll, 
and much more, else bad we not now into this episode run 
off the course of our Critiqub. Tj(it all merciful men, then, 
bo merciful to their beasts — ^liorses and dogs, “and the 
rest;^* but let all men remember, tliat muscle and motion, 
speed and strength, bone and bottom, are the characteristic 
jieculiarities of tlie “ noblest of animals,” and that the horse, 
is in his glory when in the fulness of his might ho is run- 
ning for tlio gold cup at Derby, or the brown bnisli at 
Melton Mowbray, or crying among liis enemies, Ha I Ha I in 
a charge on the cuirassiers at Waterloo. 
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But look at the horses of Achilles in Homer, when Patroclus 
dies. What a picture I 

“ Them oft with hasty lash Diores* son, 

Aiitomedon, assail’d ; with gentle speech 
Address’d them oft ; oft tlireaten’d them aloud ; 

But neither homeward, to the ships that liued 
The sounding shore, nor to the Grecian host 
Would they return, hut motionless alike 
iStand both, as stands the column of a tomb, 
tdome Chief's or Matron! s ; bowing down their heads. 

They ceased not to deplore, with many a tear, 

Whom they had lost, and each his glossy mane, 

Dishevelled now, polluted in the dust.” 

And would ye have such horses — not to speak, when upbraided 
by Achilles for having forsaken that Patroclus, for whom they 
had thus wept and mourned ? 

What would all sucli people be at ? Ts not the whole Iliad, 
in conception and execution, full of spcciosa miracula? In 
ro.ading it, we can believe anything, for wo feel that all those 
fictions are truths. All those bold and bright beliefs burst in 
upon us — not through cliinks — but the wide-flung open win- 
dows of our souls — and we know that this world of ours and 
this life, now' so tame and terrorless, so chilled by civilisation, 
was once glorious in what wo vainly call barbarism — and that 
it is yet ^ mightier than it seems,” in the eyes and ears of all 
wdio have had their spiritual senses purged, and vivified, and 
invigorated by the divine power of Song. 

But we fear* that w^c are getting not a little extravagant — 
so let us calm our enthusiasm by a passage on this passage, 
from that beautiful Essay on Poetry and Music, by Beattie, the 
best critic (the present company excepted) that has yet been 
produced by Scotland. 

“The incident is marvellous, no doubt, and has been gene- 
rally condemned even by the admirers of Homer; yet to me, 
who am no believer in the infallibility of the great poet [We 
are, C. N.], seems not only allowable, but useful and important. 
That this miraclo has probability enough to warrant its ad- 
mission into Homer’s poetry, is fully proved by [in Beattie 

it is “ Madame Dacier but “ oh no I wc never mention her.”] 

But neither nor any other of the commentators (so far as 

I know), has taken notice of the propriety of introducing it in 
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this place, nor of its utility in raising our idea of the hero. 
Patroclus was now slain ; and Achilles, forgetting the injury 
he had received from Agamemnon, and frantic with revengt*, 
and sorrow, was ruslung to the battle, to satiate his fury upon 
Hector and the Trojans. This was the critical moment on 
wliieli his future dcstiriy depended. It was still in liis power 
to retire, and to go home in peace to liis beloved fatlier and 
native land, with the cei-tain prospect of a long and happy, 
though inglorious life ; if ho went forward to the battle, he 
might avenge his friend’s death uj)on the enemy, but liis own 
must inevitably happen soon after. This was the decree of 
fate coiicorning him, as he well knew ; but it would not bo 
wonderful if such an impetuous spirit should forgi't all this, 
during the present paroxysm of his grief and rage. Jlis horse, 
therefore^, miraculously gifted by Juno for that jnirpose, alter 
expressing in dumb show the deepest concern for his lonl, 
opens his mouth, and in human speech announces his approach- 
ing fate. Tlie fear of death, and the fear of prodigies, are 
dilferent things ; and a bravo man, though proof against the 
one, may yet be overcome by the other. ‘I have known a 
soldier,’ says Addison, ‘ that has entered a trcmch, allVightcd 
at liis own shadrnv, and look pale upon a little scratching at 
his door, who the day before had marched up against a battcuy of 
cannon.’ But Achi lies, of wlioin we (il ready knew that he feared 
nothing human, now shows, what we had not as yet been 
informed of, and what must therefore lioighteu our idea of Ids 
fortitude, that lie is not so terrified or moved, by tlio view of 
certain destruction, or even by the most alarmigg prodigies.” 

Now that we call criticism ; nor does it derogate from 
Beattie’s merit that ho shares it with Pope, wliose version, so 
justly praised by the Minstrel, suggested the lino and pro- 
found remark. In the original,'Sve liear a prodigy ; but Homer 
does not call it one : it is Pope who, feeling the power of tlu^ 
inspiration, flings forth cxultingly that fuuless defianeo from 
the mouth of Achilles, “ portents and prodigies are lost on me ” 
— and here Homer has found an impassioned translator and a 
congenial critic. 

Finally, that greatest of philosophical writers, Aristotle, in 
his “ I’oelic,” says that it is from Homer principally that other 
jioets h;ive learned the art of feigning well. The poet should 
prefer impossibilities which appear probable^ to such things as, 
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(hough possible^ appear improbable. He profoundly observes, 
that supposing a tiling to be, it would certainly be followed 
by such effects — if we see those effects^ we are disposed to infer 
the existence of that causrJ* And thus in poetry and all 
fiction, “ this/* says Twining, “ is the logic of that temporary 
imposition on which depends our pleasure. Everything 
follows so naturally, and even, as it seems, so necessarily, 
that the probability and truth of nature, in tlio consequences^ 
steals, in a manner, from oiir view, even in the impossibilitg of 
the causc^ and flings an air of truth over tlic wliolc. Willi re- 
spect to ^c/, indeed, it is all equally for if the cause 

exist not, neither can the effects. But the consequent lies arc so 
told as to impose on us, for a moment, the belief of the ante- 
cedent, or fundamental lie*' — in this case the sp(‘ech of a horse 
made vocal. Twining goes <m to say, that of this art, almost 
all the speciosa miracula of llomer are instances — and even 
tlw3 wil<ler and more absurd miracles of Ariosto, whose poem 
is indeed a striking example of the most improbable, and in 
themselv(‘s revolting lies, to which, however, every poetical 
reader willingly throws open his imagination, principally from 
the easy charm of his language and versilicaticm, and the 
nnnarkablo distinctness of his painting, but partly, too, from 
the truth oi nature, which he has contrived to fling into tlie 
detail of his description. And he ends with pointing to the 
Oaliban of Shakespeare, 

liiist of all, so enveloped in ominous glory is Achilles in 
that <livine armour, on his chariot yoked to heavcn-spning 
steeds, “like the onent sun all dazzling;** and such the 
siipiMhuman power of passion by which, heaven-inspired, he 
is possessed, that ho is already before our imagination a pro- 
digious being ; and notliing he can say or do, and nothing ho 
can cause be said or done — “all might being given him in 
that dreadful hour *' — can surprise or astonish our belief, or 
even seem at the moment to bo against the laws of nature, 
that bond and break before his will, and bring, like his minis- 
toring servants, fuel to tho fire, that at once consumes and 
sublimes tlie transcendent hero. 

And now that Achilles has taken tho field, not idle must be 
the gods. And Jupiter commissions Themis to call tho hea- 
venly powers to council. “Why are we summoned?** asks 
Neptune ; and Jove replies, — 

VOL. viii. F 
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“ Myself shall, on Olympus’ top reclined, 

Well pleased, survey them ; but let all beside, 

Descending to Ihe field, then join and ;iid 
As each shall choose, the Trojans, or the Greeks ; 

For should Achilles, though alone, assail 
The unassisted Trojans, he Avould drive 
At once to flight their whole collected power. 

Mis looks appall'd them ever, and 1 tear, 

Lest, frantic for his loss, he even ])ass 
The bounds of Fate, and desolate the town.” 

Juno, Fallas, tlio ,s(wcreign lord of Ocean, Ilmnes, and Vul- 
can, “ rolling- on all sides bis eyes, but on limping feet and 
legvS nneqiial,” seek tbo ile(‘t ; Mars, and Fbeebus novcr-sliorn, 
and Diana sbaft-arniod, and Xantbus (so called in licaven, on 
earth Scamander), Tjatona and tlic Queen of Smiles, repair fo 
the Trojans, and all beciansc of Aebilb's. Tbo knees ol’ all 
tbo Trojans shook as they beheld him in tin', field again, till 
Fallas IVom the trciicb beyond the wall, find Mars from the 
lofty lower of Ilium, sboiitcd to each other, and then both 
armies burned for battle. IMeanwbilc Jov(^ tbundered — Nep- 
tune shook the earth and the high nu)nnlains — and upstarted 
from bis tbroiio a])palled the King of Ki-ebiis, and all because 
of — Acbill(‘S. 

lie has no eyes but for Hector. ]bit Flnebus Apollo in- 
cites ^hioas fo engngo him — flu- son bo of Venus, claughba- 
of Jov(‘, — Achilles, but of tbo dang] iter of llio. deep. Dut 
Apollo forgot that Achilles bad been llie son of Jove bims(‘lf, 
bad not lln^ 'i1nind(!ria- jiausod in ])nrsuit ofldiolis, at the pro- 
phetic warning that tin* son of Tliefis would bo gi'cater flian 
Ill’s sire. yKneas figlit Achilles! ^V^iew ! 

“ Thoc have I chfisod already with my spear ; 

Cans! thou forget that, finding thee of late 
Alone on Ida, with such hasty flight 
I drove thee down, that, all fliy c;tttle left, 

Thun never darod’.sfc once look me in iho Ihcc 
d ill tliou hadst reacliM Lyriiossua, with whose si^oils 
lairichM hy Jovi; an<l Fallas, 1 return’d, 

And led ih(‘ir women cajdlve ? Thee, indeed, the goda 
Prcservi d, but Avill not, as thou dream’s!, 

Npw also. Hack into tiiv host — 

Hknck t fi'iMMAXD TiiEK, iior o[>pose in light 
Achilles.” 
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iEnoas makes a loni^ speccli and a sliortisli battle ; and then 
Noi)tnne, lifting him liigh from the ground, “ heaved him lar 
remote/* “ Fight on, my friends,** cried Achilles, 

With hands, with feet, with spirit, and with might, 

All that 1 can I will ; right through T go, 

And not a Trojan who shall chance within 
Sjjear’s reach of me, sliall, as a judge, rejoice.” 

Lo! Hector fronts the Destroyer! Ihit riimbus is at hand 
to admonish him, and he retires into the thick of this light. 
Defrauded of liim, Achilles slays and insults Iphition — and 
down with Dernoleon. Miserably through rolydoriis he drives 
his spear, and Hector again leaps out from the m(‘lee. Apolh> 
snatches him away, wrapt round with thickest gloom, and, 

“Tlirice swift Achilles sprang to the assault, 

Impetuous, tliricc the ])allid cloud he smote, 

And at his fourth assault, godlike in act, 

And t(*rril)lo in utterance, thus exclainuMl, 

‘ Dog, thou art safe, and hast escaped again ! ’ ** 

So saying, ho ])iereed thi^ neck of Dryops — turned on huge 
Deniuclius, ami piereing him with his spear, slew him witli 
liis sword. Laogonus and Dardaniis llien dismounting, the 
one lie killed witli his spear, “ the other with his falchion at a 
blow.** Then through ear to ear he thrusts the pointed brass 
throiigli tho occiput of IMulius, and drives bis hiige-lialted 
blade tlii’ougli theforobcad of Ecbechlus, sou ot Agenor: but 
not till ho had slaughtered Alastor, smiting the stripling 
through tho sid^. Away at one blow went the liead and 
casipio of Deucalion. Ithigmus ho p)ut to death, ]jierced 
through the loins, witli tho beam Jixed in liis howi‘ls ; and 
riglit through tho spine lie struck Areitlioiis the dying cha- 
rioteer, and then thus seemed tho battle-iield : — 

cowrER. 

As a devouring fire witliiii the glens 
Of some diy mountain ravages the trees, 

While, blown around, the llames roll t<.» all sides. 

So, on all sides, trcmeiuluus as a Hod, 

Achilles drovi} the doalh-dovotod host 
Of Ilium, and the champaign ran with blood. 

As wlieu the j>easaiit his yoked steers eni[>loys 
To tread his barley, the broad-fronted pair 
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With wond’rous hoofs soon triturate the grain, 

So bearing terrible Achilles on, 

llis coursers stain pM together, as they p.a.ss’d 

The bodies and tlie bucklers of the slain ; 

Blood spatter’d all his axle, and with blood 
From the liorse-hoofs and from the fellicd wheels 
JTis chariot redden’d, while himself, athirst 
For glory, his unconquerable hands 
Defded with mingled carnage, sweat, and dust.” 

And now, having separated tlic Trojans, lie diiv(‘S one part of 
them to the city, and the other into the Scainand(;r, all whose 
sounding course is glutted with the mangled thiong of horses 
and \vaiTiors. Leaning his spear against a tamarisk tree, 
sword in hand he plunges into the river, now redder and 
redder, hewing tliem to pieces, tvliile the terrified 'Frojans 
secrete themselves, like the smaller fishes in the creeks and 
secret hollows of a haven, flying the pursuit of some huge 
dolphin. W(‘aried atlengtli with slaughter, he selects twelve 
death-doomed youths, in vengeance “ lor his loved Patroclus 
slain,'^ and driving thorn forth from the river stupified like 
fawns, and manacling Ilnur hands fast behind thiun with their 
own lance-strings, gives tlnmi in charge to his Myrmidons to 
keep for the sacrilice. Suddenly he sees Lycaon, one of the 
sons of Ihiani, whom ho had surprised in the fields by night, 
and sent in a ship to Lesbos, “lla, yo gods! a miiaelo ! 
Talk not to mo of ransoms.’^ Tlieii slaying him, bo spins him 
into the flood for find to fishes, who shall find “liycaon’s 
parnperoil ilesh delicious faro ! ” Asteropams gra/A S his 
baud with a spear, hut dies. 

“ Lie there ! Tlie mightiest wdio from rivers spring, 

Quell not with ease tlie mightier sons of Jove. 

Thou thy descent from Axius made thy boast, 

But Jove himself I boast the source of mine.” 

Thou sent he to the shades the souls of Tliorsilochus, and 
Mydon, and Thrasius, and Astypylus, and Ophelestes, and 
/Lnius, and Mnesus — nor had these sufiiced, but in semblance 
of a man stood before him the incensed river, Xanthus liimself, 
the Scamander, and tliey too, after angry parle, engage in 
combat, 

Woiil.l we could quote the combat I Achilles prevails, and 
Scamander calls upon Simois. 
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“Thy channel fill with streams 
From all thy fountains ; call thy torrents down ; 

Lift high the waters ; mingle the hard stones 
With uproar wild ; that tlie enormous force 
Of this man, now trinmpliant, and who aims 
To match the gods in might, may be subdued. 

But vain shall be his strength ! his beauty nought 
Shall profit liini, or liis resplendent arms ; 

But I will bury him in slime and ooze, 

And I will overwhelm himself with soil, 

Sands heaping o’er him, and around him sands 
Infinite, that no Greek shall find his bones 
For ever, in my bottom deep-immersed. 

There shall his tomb be piled, nor other oarlh, 

At his last rites, his friends shall need for him.” 

But, at JnTin\s voice, comes Vulcan, burning up llic dead, 
willows, tauiarisks, elms, lotus, rushes, reeds, aud “all plants 
and herbs that elolbed ]n*ofnso tbo margin of i]\{) flood, and 
Xjintlius’ self is in dread of extinction. “ I yii'ld to lliy con- 
suming fires — cease — cease — T reck not if Acbill(‘S drive her 
eifi/(‘ns tliis moment fortli from Troy.^^ ‘‘ So spake lie 
sciU'cliM, and all bis waters bnilM.^^ And now all the gods 
and goddesses engage in conflict, 

“ Wliile the boundless earth 
Quaked under tlieni, and all around the lIoaven.s 
Sang them together with a trumpet’s voice ; 

Jove listening on the Olympian mountain sat, 

Well pleased, and laughing in his heart for joy.” 

Another time, pi'rliaps, Ave may poetise and pliilosojdnsi^ 
after our own fashion upon ibis wonderful Twenty-lirst Book 
of the Iliad — the Combat of the Celestials. But again, 

“ Like a glory from afar. 

Like a reappearing star. 

First to head the flock of war.” 

Acliillcs ! Say with Homer — as Avhen the columned smoke 
Hiaclies the wido sky, ascending from some city god-fired .in 
vengeance, “ toil to all, to many misery.^^ Priam beholds 
from a sacred tower the giant driving the army, and mournful 
cries, 

“ Hold wide the portals till the flying host 
Be-enter — for Achilles is at hand, 
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And hunts the people home. Now — woe to Troy ! 

But soon as safe within the city walls 

They breathe again, shut hist the ponderous gates 

At once, lest that destroyer too rush in.” 

Shooting back the bars, then wide open ilung they tho city 
gates, and tlio opening was salvation — while Apollo sallied 
to strike back ruin. Right towards the city and tho lofty 
wall flew tho whole liost, “ parched with drought, and 
whiten’d all with dust,” while Achilles, spear in hand, “ on 
their shoulders rode,” for rabid was his heart, and ho raged 
in tho lust of gloiy. ’I’hen, hut for Agonor, by Apollo rous(?d 
to face that fury, and by Apollo saved from dc'.ath, had fallen 
haughty Ilium. But Pheobus, from tlie chase of Ilium's host, 
by art has seduced Achilles away in far pursuit of the sem- 
bhinco of Antenor’s son. 


NORTH. 

“ Meanwhile the other Trojans through-tei-ror-fleeing canio in a body 
Eagerly to the city ; but the city was-bcing- fill’d with those who 
had rush’d tc^wanls (it). 

Nor truly durst they (while) beyond the city and the wall 
Remain there for one another, and to ascertain who might have 
escaped * 

And who had died in tho tight : but eagerly crowded they 
Into the city (eacJi), whomsoever his feet and his knees had saved.” 

CHATMAN. 

“ In mean time, the other frighted powers 
Came to the city, comforted, when Trey ainl all lier towers 
Strootted with tillers ; none would stand, to see. who staid without, 
Who ’scaped and who came short ; the ports cleft to receive the rout. 
That pour’d itself in. Every man was for himself; most lleet 
Most fortunate ; whoever ’seaf)t — his head mlyhl thank hisfeety 

roi'K. 

“ While all the flying troo])S their sp(H.*d employ. 

And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy ; 

No stop, no stay ; no thought to ask or tell 
Who ’scaped ly flight, or wlio by battle fell. 

’Twas tumult all, and violence of flight ; 

And Kuddori joy confused, and mix’d affright. 

Pale Troy against Achilles shut her gate, 

And nations breathed, deliver’d from their fate,” 
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COWPETl. 

“ The Trojan host 
Meantime, impatient to regain the town, 

Tumultuous lied, and entering, closed the gates. 

None halted to descry, without the walls 
Who yet survived, or had in battle fallen ; 
r»ut all, Avhoiu flight had saved, with eager haste 
Pour’d through the j^ass, and crowded into Troy.” 

SOTTIKHY. 

Meantime the rest, 

Crowd urging crowd, through Tro^’-’s throng’d ])ortals press’d ; 
None paused to ask wlio ’scaped, or swell’d the slain, 

But all, whoe’er had stnmgth, in fearful joy 
llvish’d like a Hood, once more to breathe in Troy.” 

llomor nuiiiiiH merely to give the livediest picture of rout, 
confusion, and fear ; and of fear — the blind and utter sellish- 
iioss. All alik(j regaidl(‘.ss of each otlier, and, for tlui time, 
cowards all, into tlu? lown they rush lidtcr-skdUT^ pcll-mclL 
ll(i had no thought of making the pi(durc a grand one ; and 
tliongh the Avoids are strong as strong can be, and go 
hurrying and staggering along, there is no magniloquenco. 
(iiapmau saw and tidt this ; and in his lu'art arose such scorn 
and contempt for tlie fugitives, that lie gave exprcssij)n to tho 
bitterness, and closes jmrposely with a liiKi almost ludicrous. 
We cannot Kind much fault with him for doing so ; tliougli avo 
suspect ho supposed — mistakenly — that something of the 
same sort Avas intended by Homer in “ ov rr,u ys rroosg tlolI 
ytma ffduffai” He seems to have thought these Avoids almost 
(Mpiivalent Avith “as fast as their legs could carry tlicm.*' 
And if Homer had said so, avo really should not have ob- 
jected to it. “ Tho ports cleft to receive tho rout that pour’d 
itsedf in,” is a pictiii\‘S(pio and powerful paniidiiasc, and it is 
Homeric. 

The first four linos of lh>pe are admirable. Tho next tAvo 
are in themselves good, ])ut they are niinecessary, and had 
been bettor aAvay — ail hut tlio “siuldon joy coiilused,” wliicli 
is, thougli free, yet not an untrue version of dcs-rradu, Tlio 
last two liiK'S are exceedingly sonorous, and mighty nuxgni- 
heent, no doubt, l)ut they are iicevWess SAipenmmeraiies, and, 
especially tlio concluding one, unlike Homer’s usual style, 
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iand most alien from the spirit of this particular passage — and 
that nobody can deny. 

Neither is Cowper's version — though vigorous — all right. 
“Impatient” is a poor tame word for aanrdalot] and “en- 
tering closed the gates,” poorer and tamer still for h* 
akkvrm — which is indeed “ the perfection of ener- 
getic brevity.” “ With eager liasto ” lias the same fault — 
tameness ; but all the rest is good — though the whole de- 
scription, thus weakened, wants tumult and terror. It is not 
forceful. 

Sothcby, perhaps, is the most successful. But what word 
in his version is equal to vo/ ? “Baiiso” is not, 

to our ears, good for/xg/va/; and “ who swell’d the slain,” 

to our oars — they may bo fastidious — is bad for “ who liad 

fallen in battle.” The last two lines are good ; yet “ fearful 

joy” we doubt being Ilomoric ; and iffi^uvro, “are pour’d in,” 
is better than “ rush’d like a Hood,” for it implies the Hood, 
and saves a simile, wliich Homer in the hurry had no leisure 
for; lie writes as if he liiinself had narrowly escaped being 
tra7n])led to death, or jammed up flat against post or pillar. 

But Achilh'S has one more light before him, ere he be at 
“ tlio top of the tree,” and wear the baldrick of the 
Champion : 

“In sornnis coco ante oculos nimstissimua Hector 
Yisus adesse iiiilii ! ” 

But on that combat, and on tbe character of Achilles — 
wljcTi lie shall stand before us a full-lengtli portrait — as yet 
lie is but kit-cat — wo shall ere long enter into colhupiy with 
thee, heroic I’cader ; till then farewell to Homer, au<l 
his four illustrious friends — Cliapman, Pope, Cowper, and 
Sothcby. 
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CRITIQUE V. — ACHILLES. 

[FEBRUARY 1832.] 

Oxi: man has put to rout a whole army, and filled a city with 
fugitives — and is not tliat Bombast? No; it is siihliiiiity — 
for tliat one man is Achilles — tliat city is Troy; aud the poet 
of the Fear and Flight is lloincr. Not in all poetry is there 
such another continuous blaze of inspiration as that which 
wraps the Iliad from the hour when Achilles is told of the 
death of Patrochis to that wdieii lie falls aslec‘p, — “ revenge 
and all ferocious thoughts,” dead within him, in the bosom of 
Briscis. Wo have been in the very heart of that blaze — wo 
are in it still — and wo shall abide in it, till, with the ransomed 
corpse of his beloved son, wo behold rriaiii returning in his 
car to Troy from the Tent of the Destroyer. 

The city gates are shut — and within, reclining against the 
battlements, the Trojans, who had “been driven like hunted 
fawns into the towm,” are slaking their iiery thirst with 
drink; while you may behold the Grecians, “beneath one 
roof of well - compacted shields,” advancing towards the 
walls. But you forget all within and all without the walls 
— -your eyes overlook them as things of no worth — for, lol 
standing exposed before the Sciean gate — Hector! and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of — Achilles I 

And why tarry the feet of the son of Thetis? Why kills 
he not, at that moment, tlio murderer of his Menoetiades? 
Because ho is parleying with Apollo. ** Achilles I mortal 
thyself, why pursucst thou me immortal?” “Of all the 
Supernals I to mo most adverse, Archer of the skies I Thou 
hast defrauded me of great renown — and would that on thee 
—sun-god as tliou art — I might have my revenge I ” 
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NORTH. 

Thus saying (Achilles), with haughty thouglits, went towards the 
city, 

Kushing like a prize- winning liorse along with the chariot, 

AVhich (the horse) outstr^tclied runs swiftly over tlie plain : 

So nimbly did Achilles move his feet and his knees. 

Him the aged Ih-iam with his eyes first perceived, 

Kusliing over the 2)lain, — all res2)lendent, like the star 
Which comes forth between the rising of the day-star and A returns, 
i. e, (at the departure of summer) : but most brilliant do its 
beams 

Shine amid the multitudinous stars at the milking-time^ of night, 
And which by name they call the Hog of Orioji : 

!Most brilliant it is, but of evil omen. 

And much fiery-fever brings to miserable mortals.” 


CIIArMAN. 

“ Thus with elated s])irits, 

Steed-like, that at Olympus’ games wears garlands Ibr his mci’its, 
And rattles home his chariot, extending all his pride, 

Achilles so ])arts with the God. When «nged Hriam spied 
The great Greek come, sphered round with beams, and showing as 
if the star, 

Surnanied Orion’s Hound, that springs in autumn, and sends far 
His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose beaiiis his own 
Cast greatest sjjlendour, the midnight, that renders them most 
shown, 

Then being their foil, and in their jjoints cure-passing fevers tlieri 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men : 

As this were fallen to earth, and shot along the field liis rays, 
How towards Priam, when lie saw in great iiacidcs, 

Out-fiew his tender voice in shrieks,” &c. 

roPK. 

“ Then to the city, terrible and strong, 

With higli and haughty steps he tower’d iilong. 

So the proud courser, victor of tlie jirize, 

To the near goal with double ardour flies. 

Him, as he blazing shot across the field, 

The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 

Not half so dreadful ris(!s to the sight. 

Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 

1 ’A/AoXya. milking-time, morning and evening. 
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Orion’s Dog (the year when Autumn weighs), 

And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays ; 

Tenufic glory ! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 

So glow’d his fiery mail.” 

CUWPER. 

“ So saying, incensed he turn’d towards the town 
His rapid course, like some victorious steed, 

That whirls, at stretch, a chariot to the goal. 

So flew Achilles lightly o’er the field. 

Him first the ancient King of Troy perceived, 

Scouring the plain, resplendent as the star 
Autumnal, of all stars at dead of night 
Conspicuous most, and named Orion's Dog, 

Brightest it shines, but ominous, and dire 
Disease poi-tends to miserable man ; 

So beam’d Achilles’ armour as he flew.” 

soTH K.nv. 

“ 'L’hen rush’d to Troy, in fury of his speed : 

'.rims rushes with his car a conquering steed, 

Who, at full stretch, as conscious of his prize, 

To the lu'ar goal along the level flies ; 

Thus flew Ptjlides— him the king perceived, 

Him flashing on, first saw, a.nd sorely grieved — 

Saw him rosj)londout, like Orion’s star, 

Whose beams at autumn, radiant from afar, 

’Mid lieaven’s innumorous host, at dead of night, 

Pales all tlu^ir lustre with surpassing light ; 

Terrific sign ! whose uiireinitted blaze 
]^mrs in i he fever’d blood its fiery rays : 

Thus as th’ Avenger rush’d, a dazzling light 
Flash’d from Pelidcs’ Jirms on Priam’s sight.” 

All good. But no tiino this for criticism. Sec! hark! 
loud wailing on the batileniciits tlio lioary king. What 
licart-cand-sonl-reiiding l)es(»ecliings and supplications on his 
ll(}ctor to sliiiii death ! Hecuba, too, bares Imforo her son, 
in siglit of all tin? people, tlio bosom that gave liim nonrish- 
inont, and iinplortis licr hero to cope not with that dreadful 
adversary I 

“ So they with prayers importuned and with tears 
Their son, but him sway’d not ; unmoved he stopd, 
Expecting vast Achilles, now at hand.” 
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For Achilles had seen him, as soon as Apollo disappeared, the 
Trojan^s guardian-god — and on the instant, like car- whirling 
steed victorious near the goal, had shot to the slaughter. 
Achilles was like the star Orion. How looked Hector ? 

NORTH. 

“ Nor prevail’d they over the spirit of Hector, 

Blit he awaited the vast (neXaiptop) Achilles approaching nearer, 
As when a mountainous ^ (i e. savage) serpent fit its haunt a man 
awaits, 

Fed on baneful poisons, and dread fury cnti^rs it, 

And hideously it looks, coiling itself around its haunt ; 

111 like manner, Hector, having confidence unquenchahlo, with- 
drew not, 

But, placing his bright shield against a projecting turret, 

His own mighty spirit he address’d.” 

CTIArMAN. 

“And now drew deailly near 
Mighty Achilles ; yet he still kept deadly station then'. 

Tiook how a dragon, when she sees a traveller bent upon 
Her breeding den, her bosom fed with fell contagion, 

Gathers her forces, sits him firm, and at his nearest ]>ac*e 
AVraps all her cavern in her folds, and thrusts a horrid face 
Out at his entry ; Hector so, with uncxtingiiish’d spirit. 

Stood great Acliilles, stirr’d no foot, but at the prominent turret 
Bent to his bright shiehl, and resolved to bear fall’ll heaven 
upon it.” 

PorE. 

“ Besolved he stan<ls, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero’s terrible advance. 

So, roll’d up in his den, the swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 

AVlien, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the ]v>ison of the plains ; 

He burns, he stiffens with collected ire, 

And his red eyeballs glow Avitb living fire. 

Beneath a. turret on liLs shield reclined 
He stood, and question’d thus his mighty mind.” 

COWPKR. 

“ Unmoved he stood. 

Expecting vast Achilles now at hand. 

As some huge serpent in a cave, that feeds 


1 nunc Hoyne. 
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On baneful drugs, and swells with deiuiliest ire, 

A traveller approaching, coils himself 
Around his deu, and hideous looks abroad, 

So Hector, fill’d with confidence untamed, 

Fled not, but placing his bright shield against 
A buttress, with his noble heart confeiT’d.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ Confiding in his strength, their dauntless son 
Survey’d the mighty man, and staid his coming on. 

As in his cavern, nigh the wamlerer’s way, 

Gorged with rank herbs, a dragon wfiits bis prey. 

And rolling in his wrath the den around, 

Eyes when to strike, and watches where to wound ; 

Thus, fill’d with uiiextiiiguishable lire, 

Brave Hector stood, disdaining to retire ; 

Against a buttress his bright sliield reclined, 

And inly communed with his noble mind.” 

All good. But no time for criticism. For wo, too — as if he 
were our brother — tremble for Hector I We fool that bis hour 
is come. AVell may rriam and llocuba tear tlieir grey locks ! 
But wlioro is Androiiiaclie? Buried iu her palace — that the 
tliiek walls may deaden the horror breathed from the field 
wliero her busbaud fights. Too sacred a thing was such 
sorrow as hers to IToimu’s soul, to suffer the Bard of Nature 
to smite it with such aillictioii as the sight of him alive, and 
about to die, under the bands of that inexoiable homicide. 
He mentions her not ; but all the pt'ople tliouglit of her then — 
and how many million eyes have since wept for Inn-, unnamed 
at that catastrophe ! We i-eineniher the parting between her 
and her liero — lier hopes and lier fears — her tears and her 
smiles — a.s their Astyanax hung hack alarmed from the 
waving crest of his father. At this moment her once pro- 
phetic soul has lost its gifted vision — and she is dreaming of 
his return ! 

But how faros it now with the nobh‘ ITecior? Not unheard 
liad been the outcries of Ids parents — for Hector to them was 
pious, as he was to the gods. For their sakes he desired to live 
— and think ye that, at that moment, though ho names not her 
name, that the imago of his Andromache came not across him 
with Astyanax on her “fragrant bosom But Polydamas 
would reproach him, if now he shunned the combat — Poly- 
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daraas, who bade him load the Trojans back that last calami- 
tous night 

“ III wliLcli A.chillea rose to anus again !” 

Man and matron — base and brave alike — will dishonour Hector 
as the cause of all that slaughter — if he slay not or bo slain 
by Achilles. Shall ho then seek to parley with the king of 
the Myrmidons, and offer to restore Helen to the sons of 
Atreus, and all the treasures Paris broiiglit with her in his 
fleet to Troy ? ' Perisli all sucli thoughts — lot them niei^t 
at once in mortal combat, and leave the victory in the 
liands of Jove I So communed Hector with his own heart ; 
nor can we imagine words more aflecting than are Homer’s 
in this place — in the divine skill of Cieiiius, instructed by 
the nobility of nature. Ho shows us a hero struggling 
against fear, and at last overcome — taking to flight, and yi^t 
still a hero. Should any one deny it — may depend upon 
it that he is himself a coward — and what is worse, a block- 
head. 

Not so thought Homor — not so tliouglit the immortal 
gods. They saw Hector flying before Acliilles — as flies 
a dove before a hawk — a fawn before a hound, “as trem- 
bling she skulks among the shrubs ” — and yet they de- 
spised him not — but they pitied the liero. Tlie sire of gods 
exclaimed, — 

“ All ! I boh old a warrior do;u* to ino 
Around the walls of Ilium drivcm, ;ind griev(j 
Por Hector ! who the thighs of fatted bulls 
On yonder heights of Ida inany-valed 
Rurii’d oft to me, .and in the lieighls of 'I’roy. 

But him Aeliilles, glorious chief, around 
The city walls of Priain now j)ursiies. 

Think then, ye gods, delay not to decide ; 

Shall we preserve, or l(;ave him now to fall, 

Brave as he is, by Peleus’ mighty son ? ” 

But we are liuri ied away by our scorn of liypociisy ; — look 
at Acliilles ero Hector flics, and then at the Flight and the 
Pursuit, all of which you must be contented with in our prose — ■ 
for we have not room always to quote all the great trans- 
lators. 
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NORTH. 

“These (thoughts) lie revolved while tarrying: but near to him 
came Achillea, 

Equal to the hclni-ahaking warrior Mars, 

Over liis right shoulder brandishing the Pclian spear 
Terrible : and around liiin shone the brass like to the Hash 
Of bliizing fire, or of the rising sun. 

Ilector, therefore, when he saw (him), trembling seized, nor 
dared he 

There remain, but left the gates, and flying went. 

T^ho son of Peleus, to his swift feet (rusting, ruslicd after. 

Like as a filcon on the in on n tains, the swiftest of birds, 

Darts easily on a trembling dove : 

But it flies aslant ; an<l he near-at-hand sbiill screaming, 

.Hushes fre(juently, and his a]>])etito impels him to take her: 

Thus eagt'i-ly iudiv'd did he (.\fhilles) flee on him directly: 
trembling, fled 1 lector 

Under the walls of ll\e Troja.ns, and plied Jiis agile limbs. 

But they pass’d the jirospeet-mount and tlie w’ind-expoaed tig- 
tree, 

. Oiit-from-boneath tlui wall along the chariot road rush’d on : 

To the beautiful-flowing fountains they came, where springs ' 

Two (in number) np-rise from the gyrating Scamauder. 

The one Avith tojiid waters flows, and around a smoke 
Arises from it, as from flaming tire. 

Blit the other in summer even out-rushes, like to hail 
Or cold snow, or crystallised water (K/Ji'crdAXw.) 

Then; near-by them are broa<l Avasbing tanks. 

Beautiful, of stone, Avliere tlieir gorgeous robes, 

M’be Trojan dames, and tlieir daugblers fair, Avere-AA’ont-to-Avash 
Krst ill time of peace, ere tlie sons of tbe Greeks had eoiiie.” 

Tho iiioiiieiit Homer’s imajgiiKitioii recivates Achilles, he 
risippoars torribh', and more torrible, his figure and his 
asp(*ct sublimed liy more traiiseeiulent imagi'iy, borrowed 
from th(j great phenomena of earth and lieaveii. Stars, 
comets, moon, and sun — and no objects less glorious — aro 
nnule to aggiandiso the hero of tlio Iliad ; and yet tho same 
images aie always, in something mighty, Avlien applied to 
him new ; as, indeed, to the eye of a poet, tliey aro always 
now, oven in 1h(‘ms«‘lves — no two sunrises, or sunsets, being 
identical to tbe vision of a “Maker.” Tin; Apparition that 
puts Hector to flight is tho most insupportable of all; and, 
though seen from al:u*, felt, on its close approach, sudden as 
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supernatural. More deadly is he, thus opposed, Mars to 
mortal, tliau when the whole army lied before him ; — there is 
intenscr concentration of terror in his armour, “like lightning, 
or like flame, or like the sun ascending.” Had Hector not 
fled, Homer had nodded when broad awake. The Prince of 
Troy would not have fled from Ajax, the son of Telamon, 
nor from Diomede, who, when Achilles lay in his wrath among 
his ships, was thought equal to Achilles, nor from Agamem- 
non, king of men. Hut there was one, in presence of whose 
spear no hero might abide — before whom the river-gods them- 
selves quailed, “ and hid themselves among their reedy 
banks ; ” and at close of that combat, in which he shone 
briglitest even in the midst of the celestials, it was inevitable 
in nature, that even the defender of his country should bo 
appalled. For he was not goddess-born ; bright indcjed 
were the arms he wore — once worn by Achilles — but what 
were they to the Vulcanian panoply, at whoso sound, as 
Thetis let them fall at her son's feet, fear “ bowed the aston- 
ished souls ” of tlie Myrmidons? It would have been most 
unnatural for man of woman born not to fly. 'riien, how ab- 
sorbed is all that might have been in any way degrading in 
the emotion inspired by the Destroyer I Most mournful but 
magnificent picture ! King and queen shrieking in their old 
age, about to bo utterly desolate, from the doomed city walls 
that quake to the dreadful voice of that Invincible ! All tlie 
power within silent ; and the gods themselves looking down, 
and descending to decide the final issue of the ten years' 
strife — for Troy was to fall with Hector, and Ilion to be shorn 
of lier towory diadem. As for Achilles, ho saw not — lieard 
not Priam and llcciiba — he cared not in his passion even for 
the gods. His eyes were all on Hector. 

“ The son of Peleus, as he ran, his brows 
Shaking, forbade the Grecians to dismiss 
A dart at Hector, lest a meaner hand 
Should pierce him, and usurp the foremost praise.” 

So blent into one in his fiery spirit were Eevengo and the Love 
of Glory. 

Apollo still strove to save his beloved prince ; but now, 
balancing his golden scales, Jove placed in each a lot — one 
Aohilles, and one consigning Hector to the shades. 
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Seized by the central hold, he poised the beam ; 

Down went the ftital day of Hector, down 
To Hades, and Apollo left his side.” 

The bine-eyed Pallas cxultingly cried to Achilles that ho 
should return, “ crowned with great glory, to the fleet of 
Gieece,” for that not even could the King of radiant shafts 
himself now save the life of Hector, not even wore Apollo to 
roll himself in supplication at the feet of the Thunderer. By 
her deceived. Hector turns and faces Achilles. The heroes 
seem to our ears to speak well — thus — in our Greek-resem- 
bling English, — 

“ ‘ Thcc no more, son of Peleiis, shall I fly as before : 

Thrice around Priam’s mighty city have I fled, nor ever durst I 
Await thy onset ; — but now doth my spirit impel me 
To withstand thee— slay I, or be slain. 

But come now, call wo the gods to testify, for they the best 
Witnesses and guardians of covenants shall be. 

Not savagely will I dishonour thee, if to me Jupiter 
. Vouchsafe a steady-fought-victory (KafHJtovlrju\ and I shall take 
away thy life ; 

But when 1 shall have despoil’d thee of thy illustrious arms, 
Achilles, 

Thy corse to the Greeks will I restore : do tlioii so likewise.’ 

Him eyeing sterniy, the swift-footed Achilles address’d — 

M lector, thou never-to-be-forgotten one, speak not to me of cove- 
nants. 

As between lions and men there are no faithful covenants, — 

Nor have wolves and lambs a same-thinking disi)ositioD, 

But perpetually are plotting evil to each other ; 

In like manner it cannot be that 1 and thou can have friendship, 
nor between us 

Can covenants exist, until one of us prostrate 

Shall satisfy 'with his blood Mai-s, the indefatigable warrior. 

Call to mind (thy) every-kind of valour: much now it behoves 
thee 

To be a combatant, and a doughty warrior. 

There is no escape for thee more ; thee forthwith Pallas Minerva 
By my spear subdues ; now at once slialt thou expiate all 
The agonies of iny companions — whom with the spear in thy fury 
thou didst slay.’ ” 

The combat — tlioiigli wo know it must be fatal to Hector— 
is wot felt to be altogether hopeless on his part, because of tlio 

VOL. VIII. Q 
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uplifting of our spirits by tlio return of his heroism to its 
former high pitch, and because of the love and admiration 
with whicii wo regard his character, that has sustained no 
loss from his god-driven flight thrice round the towers of tlie 
city which liis valour was unavailing to save. There is now 
glory accumulated on glory around each illustrious crest. 
I lector's has not been “sliorn of its beams ” by any disgrace. 
His flight is more than forgiven ; and we admire him more 
now tlian w’hen ho set fire to the fleet. It has boon said that 
Homer was partial to IToctor. So are all men. But believe 
us wlien wc say, that his favourite was Achilles. He in all 
things was tluj greater spirit. From whom would he have fled ? 
Not from Mars and Bellona. One qualm of fear would have 
destroyed that transcendent ideal of unconquerable will. But 
ho was invulnerabl(\ Would that in our boyhood we had 
never been confounded by that lie I He was of all the heroes 
wlio fought before Troy the solo Doom’d Man, yet never knew 
he fear within the perpetual shadows of death. But again 
behold Achilles ! 

NORTH. 

** Achilles too rush’d forward, and his soul he fill’d with anger 

Savage, and his breast his shield o’erspread, 

Beautiful, Dicdalean : with his shining holm he uodiled 

Four-coned, waved were the beautiful hairs 

Of-gold, which in profusion Vulcan around tlio crest had placed. 

Such as wdieii among the stars at the niilkiug time of night comes 
forth the star 

Hesperus,^ which is placed in the firmament the brightest star ; 

In like manner beam’d (the light) from the well-i)ointed spear 
which Achilles 

Brandisli’d in his right-hand, planning evil to the noble Hector, 

Lookiug-iiitoliis beautiful body, where it iniglit yield (to the spear- 
poiiit) most easily.” 

CHAPMAN. 

“ So fell in Hector ; and at him Achilles ; his mind’s faro 

Was fierce and mighty ; his shield cast a suulike radiance ; 

Helm nodded ; and his four plumes shook ; and when he raised 
his Jaiice, 

Up Hesperus rose ’mongst th’ evening stars! Ilia bright and 
sparkling eyes 

Look’ d through the body of his foe,” &c. 

^ ViiU Milton — " Hesperus, that led the starry hosV* 
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POPE. 

“ Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares ; 

Before his breast the flaming shield he bears, 
Befnlgent orb ! Above his fourfold cone 
The gilded horse-hsiir sparkled in the sun, 

Nodding at every step (Vulcanian frame !) 

And as he moved his figure seem’d on flame. 

As radiant Hesper sliiiies with keener light. 
Far-beaming o’er the silver host of night, 

When all the starry train enblaze the sphere : 

So slione the point of great Achilles* spear. 

In his right hand ho waves the weapon round, 
Byes the whole man, and meditates the wound.” 

COWPER. 

“ Achilles opposite, with fellest ire, 

Full-fraught came on ; his shicdd, with various art 
Divine portray’d, o’ersprcad his .ample chest, 

And on his radiant cre.st terrific waved, 

By Vulcan spun, his crest of bushy gold. 

Bright as, among the stars, the st«ar of .all 
Most splendid, Hesperus, at midnight moves, 

So ill the right hand of Achilles beam’d 
His br.andish’d sjiear, while, meditating woe 
To Hector, he explored his noble form. 

Seeking wliere he was viilnei*able most.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

Thus Hector rush’d, and as he onward flew. 

The Son of Peleus gloried at the view : 

Before his breast, with outstretch’d arm upraised, 
The shield that brightly in its horror blazed : 

And, while his heart boil’d with o’erflowing ire, 
Kusli’d like the fierceness of consuming fire. 

On as th’ avenger in his terror trod, 

His casque, four-coned, the wonder of the god, 

In restless motion round about him roll’d 
The fulness of its hairs tliat blazed with gold. 

As llesper’s star, the brightest of the bright. 
Outshines heaven’s i-adiaut host at de.ad of night : 
Thus, vibrateil aloft, the Pelian Lance 
Shot from its sharpen’d point the lightning glance. 
While stern Achilles keenly eyed the foe, 

And paused upon the meditated blow.” 
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All the versions are very noble — Chapman^s the most so 
— then perhaps Sotheby's, which is more liberal than usual, 
but splendid ; but take your choice of the four, heroic reader 
of Horner. Sucli combat soon comes to a close. Tlie “aslien 
beam" is driven througli his throat — but it takes not from 
Hector — now lying in the dust — the power of utterance. You 
must be contented w ith the colloquy in prose — perhaps it may 
bo felt more touching so than in “ numerous verse." 


NORTH. 

“ In the dust, therefore, he fell, and over him gloried the illustrious 
Achilles, — 

‘ Once wert thou wont to think. Hector, when dospoiliiig-tlie-shiin 
Patroclus, 

That thou shouldst be safe, and nought stood’sL in awe of me when 
absent. 

Fool ! I, hia avenger, mightier far (than thou) apart, 

At the hollow ships w'as left behind — 

And have unnerved thy limbs : thee, indeed, the dogs and birds of 

prey 

Shall tear unseemly, him shall the Greeks bury-wdth-due-funeral 
riles.’ 

Him, the >vaving-j)lume-helmM Hector exhausted, address’d, - 
* Ily thy life, by thy kii(*(*s, and by thy jnireuts -thee 1 siqqdicale ; 
Let not the dogs of the Greeks at the hollow shi])s tear-aiid-devour 
me ; 

Brass in abundance, and gold, do thou receive 

As gifts, which iny father and my venerable mother will give thee : 
But send home my body, - that of a funeral pyre, me, 

When dead, the Trojans and Trojan matrons iiiaymake a partaker.’ 
Him, eyeing sternly, tlic swift-footed Achilles address’d, — 

‘Dog, mo supplicate-not-emhraeiijg-my-knees, by myknee.s, nor by 
my parents. 

Wo 2 ild that my rage and fnry\vonld by any means permit me 
To chop and devour thy raw flesh, for wdiat tliou hast done to me. 

— not even if ten or tweiity-fold-equally-great ransoms 
Were they to bring hither and place (in the balance), ;ind promise 
others besides : 

No, were he even to couiiterpoi.se thy body with gold, 

Priam, the sou of Dardanus ; — not even thus should thy venerable 
mother, 

Having placed thee on thy bier, lament liim wdiom she bore ; 

But dogs, and birds of prey, shall thoroughly devour thee.* 

Him, the waving-plume-helrn’d Hector dying, address’d, — 
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* Knowing thee well, I foresaw, indeed, that never should I 
Persuade thee ; assuredly within thee is a spirit of steel. 

Beware now, lest towards thee I become the subject-of-anger to 

the gods 

On that day, when Paris and Phoebus Apollo, thee, 

Bravo though thou be, shall destroy in the Sca3au gate.’ 

Him, while thus speaking, the completion of death veil’d ; 

And his spirit flying from his limbs to Ades descended, — 

Its fate bewailing in having left the robustness and vigour of you tli. 
ITim also, when dead, the illustrious Achilles address’d, — 

* Die ! fate will I then receive whenever 

Jove may wish to bring it about, and the other immortal gods.’ 

He said, and from the corpse he drew the brazen spear. 

And placed it apart ; and from his (Hector’s) shoulders forced 
away Kis armour, 

Blood-slain’d ; around him hasten’d the other sons of the Greeks, 
Who gazed-witli-woiid<*.r on the size and the grand form 
Of Hector : nor did any approach without-inflicting a- wound (on 
the corpse) ; 

An<l each, as he look’d to his neighbour, thus spoke, — 

‘ Ha ! ha ! assuredly m\ich more gentle in being handled 
Is Hector, than when he fired the fleet with glowing flames.’ 

Thns, indeed, sjwke each ; and standing near, inflicted wounds.” 

This is tragical — for it is surcharg-od with pity and terror. 
W(i weep for tlui d^diig Hero, wlioso last words betray tlio 
anguish of nature, for his own miserable fate even beyond the 
sable flood, — for the wretchedness of Lis father and mother, in 
vaiir'donging for his corpse, which is out of the n?ach of 
ransom. There is no savage spirit of revenge in the prophecy 
that expires on his lips ; it is almost a passionless predic- 
tion of death to one who feared not death — an enuiiciation of 
the will of Heaven ixhout to be executed by a god. It adds to 
the greatness of Achilles ; for lie was not to fall by the un- 
aided arrow of such a person as Paris, but to rcceivo tho 
winged fate from Phoebus Apollo ; and what uioral sublimity 
in the answer of “ the dreadless angel 1 ” 

“ Die TJiou tlie first f when Jove and Heaven ordain — 

I follow thee, he said, and stripp’d the slain.” 

And what must wo say of the behaviour of the common 
soldiers? Eustathius tells us that Homer introduces them 
wounding tlio dead body of Hector, in order to mitigato tho 
omelties wliich Achilles exercises upon it ; for if eveiy com- 
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iiion soldier t£ikes a pride in giving him a wound, what insults 
may we not expect from the inexorable inflamed Achilles ? 
Pope, whoso notes are almost all good, confesses himself un- 
able to vindicate Homer in giving us such an idea of his 
countrymen ; for what they say over Hector's body is a me«au 
insult, and the stabs they give it are cowardly and barbarous. 
We cannot deny the truth of Pope's remark. Hut vulgar 
souls — and there were niany such, doubtless, who fought at 
Troy as well as at Waterloo — are subject to strange fits of vul- 
gar passion ; and their own mean nature will at times suddenly 
ooze out, repressed, for the most part, by the glorious deeds, 
looks, and words of the Heroes. They misunderstood the 
character and conduct of Achilles. They beheld him triumph- 
ing, exulting, insulting, over Hector. But tliey knew not, 
neither could they conceive, the trouble of his soul — to them 
the flashings of his eyes were a mystery — they coinprchendc'd 
not, even in his agonies, his own sublime submission to the 
decrees of heaven. Seeing how, “ with visage all inflamed," 
Achilles “ incensed stood," they caught the contagion of liis 
ire — but the fever falling into baser blood, it boiled up in 
unworthy outrage ; they grew sarcastic, and they stabbed ; 
and lo ! Hector lies beneath their brutalities, 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale ! *' 

From the height of glory, he has fallen into the depth of de- 
gradation ; and the contrast of the two conditions is t% the 
utmost degree aflecting — the breast on which Andromache 
was wont to lay lier liead, mangled by ignoble hands — the 
I'rinco of the people, a naked corpse insulted by slaves ! Had 
Shakespeare some thought of this sort in his mind, when hi* 
makes Falstalf stab the dead body of “ Hotspur, coldspur ; " 
and shows us the gloiious coi^se of a hero lianging across the 
sliarneful shoulders of a buflbon ? 

But what matter all tliese indignities that idly seek to dis- 
honour tlio corpse ? It is but a lump of clay. The soul of 
the Defender is beyond and above insult, alike from the base 
and the brave. The ensuing speech of Achilles reinvests the 
corpse with grandeur. “ Let us return to the hollow ships, 
and carry Hector. along with us ! Great glory have we won ; 
we have slain the illustrious Hector ! to whom the Trojans, 
throughout the city, as to a God, were wont to ofler prayers.” 
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Nobler eulogium never graced the head of fallen hero. Achilles 
alone could kill — the meanest Myrmidons miglit insult Hector 
when dead, who had all sliunned his path when he was hewing 
it to set the ships on fire. Hector is conquered ; but the sacred 
cause for which he died survives ; the glory of his character 
is immortal. “ Tell mo not,** ho once said, “ tell mo not of 
auguries ! Let your birds fly to the east or the west — I care 
notill this cause : we obey the will of Jupiter, who rules over 
all, and — 

£ 7 ; a^Mvof oL^tirros uftvvtrfiai ^recrgvg. 

“ The one best omen is our country’s cause.” 

Therefore, in spite of defeat and death, Jloctor is victorious 
still in our imagination ; his waving ciest may be dragged in 
the dust, but the patriot spirit sees it high in air, not only un- 
extinguished, but uneclipsed, even by the god- wrought golden 
holm of Achilles. 

But let us look at the Speech of the Destroyer in the five 
translators. 


NORTH. 

Him when the powerful-footed, illustrious Achilles, had desj^oil’d, 
Standing among the Greeks (these) wing’d words he utter’d, — 

‘ Friends, chiefs of the Greeks, and counsellors, 

Since tliis man, the gods have permitted (us) to subdue, 

(//im) who hath done more evil than all the rest beside, 

Jjet us on — and essay the city with arms, 

That we may know tlio intention of the Trojans, what it may be, 
Whether they are to abandon the Acropolis, since he h;is fall’n ; 
Or whether tliey dare remain, when Hector is no more. 

But wliy does my mind revolve these tilings ? 

(7/^?) lies at the sliips a corpse unwept, unburied ; — 

(J7y) Batroclus ! liirii will I not forget, while I 
Shall be among the living, and my knees move. 

And though (the living) forget the dead in Ades, 

I, for my part, will remember my friend, even though there. 

Come now, ye youths of the Greeks, chanting pagans, 

Let us return to the hollow ships, and carry him (Hector) along 
with us. 

Great glory have we won ; we have slain the illustrious Hector 
To whom the Trojans throughout the city, as to a god, were-vrout- 
to-oflfer prayers.’ ** 
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POPE. 

“ High o’er the slain the great Achilles stands, 
Begirt with heroes, and surrounding bands, 

And tlius aloud, while all tlie host attends, — 

‘ Princes and leaders ! countrymen and friends ! 
Since now at length the }X)werful will of Heaven 
The dire destroyer to our arms has given, 

Is not Ti'oy fallen already ? Haste, ye powers 1 
See, if already their deserted towel’s 
Are left unmaim’d ; or if they yet retain 
The souls of heroes, their great Hector slain 1 
But what is Troy, or glory what to me 1 
Or why refle(;ts my mind on aught but thee. 

Hi vine Patroclus ! Death has seal’d his eyes ; 
Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies ! 

Can his dear image from my soul depart, 

Ijong as the vital spirit moves my heart ] 

If, in the melancholy shades below, 

The flames of fritmds and lovers cease to glow, 
Yet mine shall sacred hist ; mine undecay’d, 
Borne on through ileath, and animate my shade. 
Meanwhile, ye sons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpse of Hector, and your preans sing. 

Be this the song, slow-moving toward the shore, 
Hector is dead I and llion is no more ! ” * ” 

cowrKR. 

“And now, the body strip]>’d, their noble chief^ 
Tlie swift Achilles, standing in the midst, 

The Grecians in wing’d accents thus address'd,— 
‘ Friends, chiefs, and senators of Argos’ host ! 
Since, hy the will of Heaven, this man is slain, 
Who harm’d us more than all our foes beside, 
Essay we next the city ; to learn 
The Trojan purpose, if, this hero slain. 

They will forsake the citadel, or still 
Defend it, although Hector be no mc>re. 

But wherefore speak I thus ? still undeplored. 
Unburied in my fleet Patroclus lies ; 

Him never, while, alive myself, I move 
And mix with living men, will I forget. 

In Ades, haply, they forget the dead, 

Yet will not I Patroclus, even there. 

Now chanting paeans, ye Achaian youths ! 
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Return wo to the fleet with this our prize ; 

We have achieved great glory, we have slain 
Illustrious Hector, him whom Ilium praised 
In all her gates, and as a god revered.’ ” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ Princes, and leaders, since, by favouring Heaven, 

To us o’er such a foe this victory given, 

This mighty man, whose force, surpassing all, 

Long injured Greece, and guarded Ilion’s wall, 

Come, with our battle gird in arms their towers, 

So learn the purpose of their hostile powers, — 

If they abandon Troy, its guardian slain. 

Or, the great Hector perish’d, dare remain ? 

But why thus comriiune ? still Patroclus lies 
Unwept, un graced with solemn obsequies. 

Ne’er, while I breathe, he sleeps by me forgot. 

Ne’er, while remembrance mine, remember’d not. 

E’en in the dark oblivion of the grave, 

My soul with thine, sweet friend, shall commune have. 
Now, youths ! your paeans raise, now swell the song, 

Lead to the navy, lead the corse along. 

Great is our glory ; Hector breathes no more, 

Whom I lion hail’d, and wont as god adore.”. 

Chapman fails, and therefore we do not (piote him. He is 
harsh, inverted, and elaborate overmuch ; nor lias his version 
tlie inajestic march of the original. But, “ dead, undeplored, 
uiisepiilchred, ho lies at fleet uuthought on,” is jiassionate — 
and reminds one of unhouscl’d, disappointed, unanneard 
and there is a melancholy grandeur in what lie says of Oblivion 
and of Memory in Hell. Wo say ho fails ; because, in such 
noble passages, ho in general nobly succeeds. Pope is mag- 
nificent. Cowper is somewhat tame in a few lines ; and per- 
haps his version is throughout w^auting in passion ; but tlio 
close is simple and stately — so it seems to us — as in Homer. 
The last three lines sound to ohr cars like a song of triumph 
in the Old Testament. They are heroic as if in the Book of 
Kings. Sotheby, in the first part of his version, is not so feli- 
citous as usiuil ; but the lines about Patroclus are more tender 
than in any of the other translations, though wo do not think 
“ the dark oblivion of the grave ” Homeric, and the conclusion 
breathes of the true Achillean spirit. There is not in all the 
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Iliad one finer touch — one bolder stroke of nature — than the 
sudden revulsion of feeling that tears the heart-strings of the 
exulting victor, and “ checks his thunder in mid-volley,” when, 
about to storm the city, he is struck, as it were, with palsy by 
the cold air from the corpse of Patroclus. 

. But rage rises again out of grief. Sorely mangled had been 
the body of Patroclus — Achilles sees it in all its ghastliness — 
and shall it fare better with the body of Hector? No— -let 
there be horrid retribution. 


NORTH. 

*‘He said, and purposed unseemly deeds against the illustrious 
Hector ; 

Of both feet he pierced the tendons behind 
From heel to ankle, and inserted thongs of ox’s hide, 

And bound them behind the chariot ; but allowed the head to be 
dragg’d. 

Having ascended the chariot, and tlio renown’d arms uplifted, 

He lash’d (the horses) onward ; and they not unwilling flew ; 
From (the corpse) thus dragged rose dust; on both sides, his 
hair 

Of-a-dark-hue was scatter’d, and his head in the dust completely 
Lay, so graceful once ; then, indeed, had Jupiter to foes 
Given him to be dishonour’d, in his own native land.” 

CHAPMAN. 

^This said ; a work not worthy him, he set to ; of both feet 
He bored the nerves through, from the heel to th’ ankle ; and 
then knit 

Both to the chjiriot, with a thong of whitleather ; his head 
Trailing the centre. Up he got to chariot, where he laid 
TJie arms repurcJias’t and scourged on his horse that freely flew, 

A wliirlwind made of startled di^st drave with them as they drew ; 
WiUi which were all his black-brown curls, knotted in heaps, ami 
filed. 

And there lay Troy’s late Gracious, by J upiter exiled 

To ail disgrace, in his own land, and by liis parents’ care,” &c. 

rorE. 

“ Then his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred. 

Unworthy of himself and of the dead. 

The nervous ankles liored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 
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There fix’d up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head was trail’d along the plain. 
Proud on the car th* insulting victor stood, 
And bore aloft his arms distilling blood. 

He smites the steeds ; the rapid chariot flies ; 
The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; 

The fiice divine and long-descending hair 
Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 
Deform’d, dishonour’d in his native land ! 

Given to tlie rage of an insulting throng, 

And in his parents’ sight now dragg’d along ! ” 


“ He said ; then purposing dishonour vile 
To noble Hector, both his feet he bored 
From heel to ankle, and inserting thongs, 

Them tied behind his chariot, but his head 
Left unsustain’d to trail along the ground. 

Ascending next, the armour at his side 

He placed, then lash’d the steeds ; they willing flew. 

Thick rose the dust, as with his sable locks 
He swept the ground ; his head, so graceful once, 

Plough’d deep the dust ; to such dishonour Jove 
That day consign’d him on his native plain.’! 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ Then with unmanly gash, dishonouring gored 
'J'he feet of Hector, and their tendons bored ; 

With leathern thongs behind his chariot bound, 

And left the head to trail along the ground ; 

Sprung in his seat, the arms in order placed, 

And lash’d the willing steeds tliat swiftly raced : 

From the dragg’d corse the dust in clouds upflew, 

!l'he dark clay grim’d his locks of sable line ; 

And that once beauteous head, half hid in earth. 

Tore, as it trail’d, that soil which gave him birth. 

So J ove, who oft had o’er him stretch’d his hand. 
Dishonour’d Hector in his native laud.” 

Ay — this was indeed ‘‘purposing unseemly deeds against 
the illustrious Hector, ” and horridly carrying them into exe- 
cution. But one single moment before, and Acbillcs was 
commanding bis Myrmidons to lift along the* body of Hector 
to the hollow ships, himself leading the song of triumph. 
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“Great glory have we won — we have slain the illustrious 
Hector — to whom tlie Trojans, throughout the city, as to a god 
were wont to offer prayers !*' Now whelmed in dust, the 
corpse is dragged at his chaiiot wheels — while the mother- 
queen, standing on the battlements, fills the air with slirieks, 
and casting far aside her lucid veil, flings her liairs by hand- 
fuls from the roots, and his father weeps aloud, and all around, 
long, long lamentations are heard through the streets of 
Troy, 

“ Not fewer, or less piercing, than if flames 
Had wrapt all Ilinni to her topi^ost towers !” 

And Andromache, who, in her chamber at the palac(^-top, was 
framing a splendid texture, on either side witli fiow(?rs of vari- 
ous hues all dazzling bright, and had given command to Ikt 
maidens to encompass an ample vase with fire, tliat a bath 
might be prepared for Hector on his return from battle, hears 
the voice of tlie queen-mother! so piercing-slirill it was, in 
her agony the shuttle falls from lier fingers, and she knows of 
a tnith that her Hector is dead. She crests the tower — and 
then indeed she sees liiiii in front of Ilium, whirled in such 
shameful guise, away towards the Grecian fleet. But wliat 
cared Achilles for all tliat mortal misery ? He know it not. 
Deaf ill his own distraction, he heard not theirs ; liis passion 
was concentrated on two dead bodies — Patroclus and Hector ; 
love and bate, ruth and rage, pity and ferocity, each with its 
scalding tears ; unforgiving was he, without mercy and with- 
out remorse ; and as the axle of his chariot glowed, and unim- 
peded were the wheels by the accursed corse, so burned liis 
spirit in the terrible turmoil of its insatiate revenge. 

Let us take relief from all this misery in a small bi^ of what 
is called Philosophical Criticism. Aristotle, the best of critics 
— and Eustathius, not one of the worst — have made each a 
remark on this combat, winch seem to us scarcely worthy such 
philosophers. Aristotle says, according to Pope, “ the wonder- 
ful ought to have place in Tragedy, but still more in Epic 
Poetry, which proceeds in this point even to the unreasonable ; 
for as in Epic Poems one sees not the persons acting^ so whatever 
passes the bounds of reason is proper to produce the admirable 
and the marvellous. For example, what Homer says of Hector 
pursued by Acliilles, would appear ridiculous on the stage ; 
for tlie spectators could not forbear laughing to see on one side 
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tlie Greeks standing witliout any motion, and, on the other, 
Achilles pursuing Hector, and making signs to the troops not 
to dart at him. But all this does not appear when we read the 
poem ; for wliat is wonderful is always agreeable, and as a 
proof of it, wo lind that they who relate anything usually add 
something to the truth, that it may the better please those 
who hear it.'' This is miserable murder of Aristotle — espe- 
cially the barbarity in italics — and wo quote it as an example 
of the stylo of treatment it has been his fate to receive alike 
from friends and foes. Take Twiniiig’s version — which is 
sense. “ 'I'he surprising is necessary in Tragedy ; but the Epic 
Poem goes farther^ and admits even the improbable and incredible^ 
from which the highest degree of the surprising results^ because 
there the action is not seen.” What follows it is needless to 
quote, as Pope’s translation gives, generally, the sense of the 
original, with considerable confusion. But the question is, 
would the Flight and Pursuit appear ridicmlous on th(5 stage ? 
Twining thinks “ the idea of sto])ping a whole army by a 
nod or shake of the head” (a circumstance, he says, distinctly 
mentioned by Hoiiujr, but sunk in Mr Pope’s version), “ was 
perliaps the absurdity liero jirincipally nuiant; and that, if 
tliis whole Homeric scene were represonttnl on our stage, in 
tlio best manner possible, there can be no doubt that the elfect 
would justify Aristotle's observation. It would certainly set 
t.lie audience in a roar.” Pye again, wdio is in general empty, 
and on Twining extremely crusty, says sensibly enough here, 
that he “ cannot possibly conceive that the idea of stopping 
an army by the nod of a head, could be the absurdity meant 
l)y Aristotle, or that there could have been anything more 
absurd in an army stopping at a nod of the head in the 
theatre, than by the single word halt in Hyde Park.” Pope 
seems to havi^ entirely missed the meaning of Aristotle, 
whatever that may have been — who, he says, “ was so lar 
from looking on tliis passage as ridiculous or blamable, that 
he esteemed it admirable and marvellous.” True, he did so 
esteem it, occurring as it does in the Epopee ; but had it 
happened in Tragedy, then, he says, it would have been 
ridiculous ; and the question is, why ? The answer seems 
to bo, “ it would have been ridiculous to see on tlio stage tho 
army standing still and so it would, thinks. Twining— so it 
would not, thinks Pyo — and so it would not, thinks North. 
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Pye gives the rationale, “ The defect mentioned by Aristotle 
lies deeper ; for he, in the next chapter, mentions tliis identi- 
cal circumstance as a gencml error against probability, ex- 
cusable only as it renders the scene more interesting. To 
us, who are used to the point of honour in military affairs, 
this improbability does not appear. But the ancients made 

war on a different plan Tlic ancients looked 

on this action of Achilles as censurable on the ground of 
rashness — which appears from a remark on it in Plutarch’s 
Life of Pompey, where, speaking, of a rash action of Pompey, 
in assisting the Cretan pirates merely to deprive ]\Ietellus of 
a triumph, ho compares this action — which he calls rather 
the exploit of a mad boy, intoxicated with the love of fame, 
than of a brave man.*’ Pye adds, “ In deference to the 
opinion of Plutarch, it does not apj)ear that Achilles was 
actuated by the love of fame, but the wish to monopolise the 
revenge of his friend’s death.” And wo, in deference to the 
opinion of Pye, say that Pye is mistaken, for wo have seen 
that Achilles is inspired by both passions, which Homer 
makes him tell us in the clearest and boldest words. There- 
fore, Aristotle, l^lutarch, Pope, Twining, and Pye, are all 
wrong — Homer and North, as usual, all right ; for, though it 
is true that it was not exactly a pitched single combat, in 
which case any assistance from the army would have been 
wicked, and not ridiculous, yet it was very like one indeed, 
and therefore, again begging Aristotle’s pardon, wo really can- 
not yet see how the non-interference of the army would have 
been ridiculous on the stage, any more than on the field. 

Eustathius, who, if we mistake not, was a hit of a bishop, 
says that this is not a single combat of Achilles against 
Hector, hut a rencontre in a battle ; and so Achilles might 
and ouglit to take all advantage to rid liimself*, the readiest 
and surest way, of an enemy whose death would procure an 
entire victory to bis party. Wherefore does he leave the 
victory to chance? Why expose himself to the luizard of 
losing it ? Why docs he prefer his private glory to the public 
weal, and the safety of all the Greeks, which he puts to the 
venture by delaying to conquer, and endan gening bis own 
person? We grant it is a fault, but it must bo owned to bo 
the fault of a hero. 

All the above is given us by Pope, through Dacier, from 
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Eustatliliis. And is it not pretty considerable stuff? Acliilles 
ought to luive killed Hector by hook or crook — by the spears 
and swords of the soldiers I (Loud cries of oh ! oli ! oh !) 
The Greeks, it has been observed, were no favourites with 
the feudal writers on the Trojan war, and to depreciate the 
charcacter of Achilles, they have made him in that way 
murder Hector. See Shakespeare's “ 'rroiliis and Cressida," 
where Acliilles is at once a sumpli and a savage. As to his 
leaving the victory to chance, and cx])osiiig him self to the 
hazard of losing it, the answer is, that tlie Greek army 
would have laughed in your face, had you hinted such a 
suggestion, and taken you for Tliersites. 

Stop — we all at once see the meaning of Aristotle. lie 
alludes neither to the sliaking of the brows of Achilles 
(which was almost equal to the nod of Jupiter), nor to his 
rashness in exposing himself to be killed by Hector in single 
combat (a stupid (diarge, worthy of that Boootian, Plutarch), 
but to the circumstance of the whole army standing stock-still 
during tlie flight thrice round the walls, instead of intercept- 
ing tlie fugitive (which fifty thousand men could surely have 
done, without putting themselves into a sweat), and thereby 
CMiabling Achilles to get to in-fighting. Now, in the Epopee, 
tliis absurdity — and it is one — escapes notice, because the 
scene is not submitted to our sight. And IToiner is eulogised 
by Aristotle for his genius in so narrating it, that there is 
produced by it on our minds a sense of the wonderful. H.ad 
the scene been exhibited before our eyes on the stage, it would, 
for the reason assigned, have been ridiculous ; — and thus, 
after all, Aristotle is right, and so is North, while Plutarch, 
and Eustathius, and Twining, and Pyo, are wrong, though 
each in his degree no contemptible philosophic critic. 

But let us return to the agonies of Acliilles. He lias 
reached the ships, with Hector at his chariot wheels, all the 
power of passion within his mighty heart more savagely 
inflamed by the motion of that horrid race. Let there be 
due pomp in the celebration of the ritual of revenge ; and lot 
Thetis' self, who brought him the armour in which he con- 
quered, come again from the sea to inspire all their hearts 
with the rage of grief. The Myrmidons shall fiercely partake 
of the funeral banquet — and the body of Hector shall be 
given to the dogs, that they may tear to pieces and devour 
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it. Aganiemiion may send tlio chiefs to bring Achilles to the 
royal tent, and lie will go ; but not to sit down with the king 
of men, not to cleanse from his homicidal hands the clotted 
gore — not to purify his person — if such blood bo pollution — 
“ ill the large three-footed caldron/* but to demand that the 
old trees may be hewn on the mouiitain for the funeral jiyre 
of his Patroclus. It is a dreadful picture. 

NORTH. 

“ Thus were they groaning throughout the city ; but the Greeks, 
When they had come to the ships and the Hellespont, 
Went-dismiss’d each to his own ship ; 

But Achilles permitted not the Myrmidons to go dispersed ; 

But among his war-loving companions (thm) sy>oke : — 

‘Ye swift-riding Myrmidons, my beloved companions. 

Let us not yet from the chariots unyoke the soliil-lK^ofd horses, 
But with the horses themselves, and the chariots nearer ap- 
jiroaching, 

Let us weep for Patroclus ; for this is an honorary- tribute to the dead. 
But when we-have-had-our-full of sorrowing lamentation. 

Having unyoked our steeds, wo shall sup hero altogether.* 

Thus he spoke ; together-brought, they liftcduip-iludr-lamentatioii, 
• and Achilles took the lead. 

* Thrice around the corpse drove they tlieir beautiful -maned 
horses, 

Tlie Myrmidons, and among them did Thetis stir up tlic longing- 
love of lamentation ; 

Moisten’d w-ere the sands, moisten’d was the armour of heroes, 
Witli tears, such a pjuiic-causing hero did they de.sideratc. 

Among them did the sou of Peleiis take the lead in the closely- 
thronging W'ai lings. 

Placing his homicidal hands on the breast of his friend. 

‘ Rejoice with me, Patroclus, even in the mansions of Ades ; 

For everything shall I now fulfil, wdiich I formerly promised. 
That having dragged Hector hither, I would give him to dogs to 
be torn raw ; 

That at the pyre I would decollate* twelve 

' This pass;igo is borrowed by Virgil, in jEneid, lib. xi. 186. Imitated by 
Chaucer in tho “ Kniglit’s Tale.” — 

** No how the Greeks with an huge rout, 

Thrice did riden all the fire about. 

Upon tile left linnd, with a loud Hhoiiting, 

And thrice on the riglit, with their speares clattering." 

* Comes nearer the etymological moaning of ittraZn^orcfAntttt than behead,” 
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Illustrious sons of the Trojans, being enraged for thy having been 
slain.’ 

Thus he said, and against tlie illustrious Hector unseemly deeds 
he purposed, 

Beside the bier of the son of Menoetius having stretchM him prone 
In the dust ; and each put-ofif-his-arins and accoutrements. 
Brazen (and) bright ; and unloosed the shrill-neigliing horses. 
Hown sat they by the sliip of the swift-footed grandson of jrEaciis 
In great numbers (lit. ten thousand) ; but he laid out for them a 
desire-gratifying funeral-feiist. 

Many a slow‘ moving ox was extended on the iron (spits) 
Slaughter’d, many a sheep and bleating she-goat. 

Many a bright-tusk’d boar, blooming with fat, 

Were extended to be roasted over the flame of Vulcan. 
Meanwhile, on all sides around the corpse flowed the blood, as-if- 
from-vessels-outpour’d, {kotv\tjpvtuv.) 

But the Prince, the swift-footed son of Peleus, 

To the illustrious Agamemnon, were the chiefs of the Greeks con- 
ducting, 

With urgency, artfully-persuading him, enraged at heart on ac- 
count of his friend. 

When they then had in their course come to the tent of Agamemnon, 
Forthwith the shrill-sounding heralds he commanded 
To surround wdth fire a large three-footed caldron,^ might they 
persuade 

’.riie sou of Peleus to wash away the clotted gore. 

But he stubbornly refused, and moreover swore an oath, 

‘ No — not, by Jupiter ! who of gods is the loftiest and best. 

Until I shall have placed on the pyre Patroclus, and thrown up a 
sepulchral mound. 

And shorn off my locks ; since never again a second time thus 
Shall grief pervade my heart, wdiilst I shall be among the living. 
But yet let us now obey (celebrate) the hateful repast. 

At -to-morrow’s- dawn, king of men, Agamemnon, urgently-com- 
mand 

^ It is difficult to detci'mine whether the epithet should hero be trans- 
lated “white,” or “swift,” or “slow” (in the souse in which Homer often 
uses ciXiVoSi; — trailing-footed, an epithet very descriptive of the way in 

which they drag after them their hind-lcgsy^— or “ idle” — quasi 
* To prepare a bath. 

It is argued by sonic that white animals wore never sacrificed to the dead ; 
but perhaps the living had no objection to tho colour of the anim.ol — provided 
the flesh were good — and Homer is here dc.scribing tlie xifUuxtn — or funeral 
repast given to tho living. Another critic is determined to have the oxen 
white, even at the expense of their skins. “ After they arc flayed,” says he, 
“ they are white from their fatness.” 

VOL. VIII. 
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Wood to be collected and piled up, as is beseeming 
For a corpse having (fJtese honours) to go down to the gloomy 
darkness ; 

That the unwearied fire may bum it up 

Quickly away from my eyes, and the soldiers turn themselves to 
their labours.* 

Thus said he ; and they to him earnestly listen’d and obey’d him, 
Andeachand all having eagerly girded themselves to prepare supper. 
Feasted, nor lack’d their hearts an equal repast.” 

And what shall still for a while the storm in the destroyer s 
soul ? No power on earth or in heaven. It keeps feeding on the 
black atmosphere — ^the grim clouds come sailing along inces- 
santly in tempestuous procession — broken but by flashes of 
lightning ; never was there seen such a dreadful mental sky. 
But the soul is the slave of the body, and over- wearied iifituro 
yields to tlie access of sleep. Like a calm that enchains the 
fluctuating sea, sleep seizes on Achilles, and his liuge frame 
is stretched motionless along the shore. Then is he visited 
by a dream. 

NORTH. 

“ But Pelides, on the shore of the much- resounding ocean, 

Lay heavily-groaning amid a multitude of Myrmidons, 

In a purified ^ place, where the billows were dashing* on the shore. 
When sleep, unbinding the cares of the mind, seize^d him, 

{Sleep) sweetly pour’d around (him) — (fur wearied much were his 
beautiful limbs 

By rushing after Hector at wind-exposed Troy). 

(Then) the spectre of the hapless Patroclus approach’d. 

In iill respects resembling him in stature, in hejiutiful eyes, 

And voice, and similar garments clothed its body ; 

O’er his head it stood, and in these words address’d him, — 

‘ Sleepest thou, and forgetful of me art thou, Achilles ? 

Of me when living, not neglect^l ; but now, when dead, 

Bury me with all speed, that 1 may pass the gates of Ades. 

The spectres, the shadows of the slain, keep me afar. 

Nor allow me to mingle with them beyond the river ; 
To-no-purposo wander I abo^t the wide gated maiision of Orcus. 
Give me thine hand, with-tcars-I- implore thee, for never again 
hereafter 

I may Iioro mean a place not usually frequented. 

^KXoZtrxov, s«'ino interpret, “ were sounding ; ” others, washing.” Perhaps 
Homer niLaiis that the dashing of the waves washed away the blood, and con- 
Bcquently purified the placo. 
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Shall I return from Adea, after you shall-have-given-me-my-por- 
tion of the pyre. 

Never .again apart from our beloved companions, sh.all we .alive, 
Sitting, hold counsel together ; but me, hath Destiny, 

The hideous, and ordain’d to me at my birth, y.awning wide, 
devour’d. 

And even of thee thyself, oh godlike Achilles, the fate is 
To perish under tlie w.alla of the nobly-born Ti*ojans. 

This other {r^jquest) will I communicate and enjoin, if perchance 
you will grant it ; 

Place not my bones .ap,art from thine, Achilles, 

But together ; that as we were brought up together at your 
house — 

(Since mo tlien young Menmtiua from Opocis 
To your (house) had conducted, on account of a mournful man- 
slaughter, 

On that day, when T slew the. son of Amphidam.as, 

Unwittingly, unwillingly, being .angry .about iliee : 

IVIe, did the ccpiestrian Peleus, having then received me into his 
liouse, 

Nurture zealously, .and n«ame your attend.ant :) 

So also let the same urn enclose your bones, — 

That golden vase, W'hich thy vener«able mother gave thee.* 

JJim, the swift-footed Achilles answering, address’d, — 

‘Why, beloved one, h.ast thou come hither. 

And on me enjoin’d all these things ? To thee, will I 
Faithfully perform them all, and gnint as thou orderest. 

But stand ucjirer me, that having embraced for a little while 
One .another, we may-t.ake-our-full of sorrowing grief.* 

'rhus having said, he stretch’d himself out with his hands, 

But grasp’d not; for the spectre, down under the earth, like smoke. 
Pass’d shrill- wailing ; amazed, Achilles started up, 
Made-.vclattering-noise with his hiiuds struck together, and spoke 
these sorrowful words, — 

‘ lla ! ye gods, verily there are in the nuinsions of Orcus 
The spirit and the semblance, but nothing substantial ^ is there 
there at all ; 

For of my h.apless Patroclus, all-the>night has 
The spirit, moaning and wailing, hover li o’er me. 

And hfis given me orders about everything ; wonderfully like 
was it to himself.’ ” 

Most beautiful example of the power of tlie deepest passion 
of sorrow which incii know — the sorrow for the dead — to awaken 
J 0iV*t?.or, may also bo translated “ god like.” 
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creativo imagination ! Nothing will satisfy it here but the 
ghost of Patroclus. From the lips of tlio phantom falls but 
tho expression of those ideas and feelings which the heart of 
the living liero has indeed brought forth in the visions of its 
own grief. And liow profound the husli breatluid over all that 
distracting passion fiom tlie tender interview of sloe])! Achilles 
awakes with a spirit tranquilliscd for the funeral. So passed 
tlie night — and “ rosy -palm VI Aurora found them all mourning 
afresh tlie pitiable dead.’* Then up rose Merioncs, friend of 
the virtuous chief Idorneneus, and led the mules and inule- 
<lriver to tho groves of Ida fountain- fed ; and down fell tho 
towcjing oaks with crash sonorous ; and ore long they were 
cast on tlic beach in order, where Achilles had designed a 
tomb of ample size for Patroclus and for himself — for in death 
he desired that they should not lx* divided. Pound the pile 
of fuel sat down all tho warlike throng ; till Achilles issued 
orders that his warriors should gird on their armour, and yoke 
tlieir steeds to their chariots. On a sudden all in bright arms 
stood arra^^ed ; mounted tlie combatants and charioteers ; 
tirst moved the chariots, and then came tho foot, dense as a 
cloud. Tn the midst, between his companions in arms, was 
borne tin', body of Patroclus. But behold the funerabrites 
in Sotheby’s exquisite translation : — 

“ Behind, Achilles held the hero’s Iiead, 

Aiul groan’d amid the ])omp tliat graced tho de.ad — 

The mourners, where he bade, deposed the bier, 

And urged their toil the enormous jiile to rear. 

Then Peleus’ son, alone, from all apart, 

Mused on the solemn vow that swell’d his heart, 

And severing from his head the golden hair, 

That, to Sperchins vow’d, ^ow’d full and fair, 

Deep-groaiiing on tlie world of waters gazed, 

And thus his voice of lamentation raised : 

‘ Peleus to thee, Spei'chius, vow’d in vain 
This offering, if his sou return’d again. 

This consecrated hair, when iiail’d my home, 

And with this gift his votive hecatomb, 

And fifty rams that at thy fount should bleed, 

And in thy sacred wood the altar feed — - 

Thus Peleus pray’d ; but thou hast scorn’d his jiray’r ; 

Not thine, Sperchius, this devoted hair. 

Ne’er shall the son of Peleus greet his sire, 

And this shorn lock fails on Patroclus’ pyre.* 
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Ho spake : and bowing down, the corse embraced, 

And in Patroclus’ hands the ofhiring placed. 

All grieved : and thus the daylight had declined, 

Had not Achilles then reveal’d his mind : 

‘ Atridcs ! thee all willingly obey ; — 

Grief has its season ; now send these away : 

Dismiss them from the pyre, the feast ))re2)are, 

Hites yet unpaid bo my appropriate care. 

I, and my host, the last sad charge sustain, 

Yet let with us the leaders here remain.’ 

Atrides heard, and utter’d his command, 

And to their ships dispersed each separate band. 

'rhe assistants there remained : the pile prepared. 

And paced on every side the structure squared. 

An hundred feet : then, on his funeral bed, 

On that high summit, weeping, placed the dead. 

There many a sheep and bullock slew and flay'd, 

And, heap’d before the pyre, each carcass laid : 

From all alike the fat Achilles drew, 

Spread o’er the corse, and wholly hid from view : 

Tlum j)iled their limbs, and hung, with many a tear, 

Jars of rich oil and honey round the bier. 

Then Pelcus* son cast quickly on the i)yre, 

Four steeds, proml-crested, foaming in their ire ; 

And from nine household dogs, his hand hml fed, 

Cast two, that on the pile, fresh slaughter’d, bled : 

Then twelve brave youths of Troy, in sternest mood, 
yiew with revengeful blade that drain’d their blood, 
liast, on the structure hurl’d the force of flame, 

And tleeply groaning, named Patroclus’ name : 

‘ Patroclus ! hail ! Oh hear, though dead, my voice ! 

All that I vow’d is ]}erfeeted. —Rejoice ! 

Twelve high-born .sons of Troy, in youthful bloom, 

"I’liG fire at once shall with thy corse consume. 

Hut ne’er shall tire on Hector feed, the hound 
Shall, fattening on his carcass, search each wound.’ 

3 le, threat’ning spoke : but by high heriven o’erpowerM, 
No ravenous hound the Ilectorean corse devour’d, 

Hy Jove’s fair child, by Venus, driven away, 

Who watch’ll the corse, and guarded night and day : 

With roseate oil ambrosial bathed him o’er, 

That smooth’d, when dragg’d, each lacerated pore. 

And a dense cloud from heaven Apollo drew. 

And where the corse reposed deep darkness threw, 

That not the fierceness of the solar ray, 

The tendons bare, and dry the flesh away.” 
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What is wanting to tlie magriificonco of such a funeral ? 
Nothing is wanting — our imaginations are Sfatislied, and wt* 
feel it to bo sublime. Hut the imagination of Homer was not 
satisfied ; greater grandeur still was due to the funeral rites 
performed to his friend by Achilles ; and the elements must 
bo called to give the finisliing glory to the work. No fire 
kindled on the pile. It remained, without a spark, sullen in 
its iniglity mass. It seemed unwilling to be consumed. 
Tlierefore, l^eleus* son withdrew a short distance in prayer, 
and, vowing to each largo sacrifice, invoked Boreas and 
Zephyrus, pouring out libation from a golden cup, and thus 
imploring their coining, that the flames, kindling, might in- 
stantly consume the dead. Iris heard his supplication — and 
the Ilainbow — “she that wears the thousand-colourM hair” 
— flung herself from heaven into the hall of the h(^avy-blow- 
ing West, whore all the Winds sat feasting; and the moment 
she alighted on the threshold, they all starting rose at once, 
and each invited Iiis to his side. “ Borne over ocean's stream 
again, I go to Etliiopia, where with ‘the n'st' i wish to sharo 
in liecatornbs ollered to the gods. But Achilles sues for the 
aid of Boreas and Zephyrus, vowing to you largij sacrifice, if 
ye will fan the pile on which now lies Ids Patroclus, by all 
Achaia wept.” Even in our prose, the desciiptioii bears 
perusal well ; in Sotheby it is superb. 

NORTH. 

“ Thus having spoken, she (Iris) dojiarted ; but they (the winds) rusliM 
With niagnificent sound, — driving the clouds before them ! 
Instantly to the sea they came to blow ; uprose the billows 
By the shrill-sojinding blast. To rich-glebed Troy they came, 
U])oii the pyre they fell, and the magnificently-burning flame 
crackled aloud. 

All-night verily indeed did they, at one and the same time, iijilift 
the blaze around the ])yre, — 

Blowing slirilly : and all-tli e-night did tlio swift Achilles, 

From a golden goblet, having a double-handled cup. 

Draw the wine, jiour it on the ground, and moisten the earth. 
Invoking the cpirit of the hapless Patroclus. 

As a father bewails (when) burning the bones of his son 
Betrothed, who, by his deatli, hath render'd wretched his miserable 
parents, 

In like manner bewail’d Achilles when burning the bones of his 
friend, 
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Gliding along by the burning-p 3 rre — groaning choJcingly 
But when tlie morning-star arose — the harbinger of light upon the 
earth, 

After which the saiTron-robcd Aurora is diffused over the sea, 
Tlieii did the pyre-blaze languish, and the flame ceased. 

Back went the winds again to return homeward, 

Athwart the ^riiracian deep : but it groanM, boiling wdth its swell- 
ing (waves). 

But Belides, turning away to the other side, apart from the pyrc- 
blaze, 

Lay down, worn-out ; and upon him sweet sleep came. 

But Atrides and Ids f()llowei*s in numbers were assembled, 

Of wliom ])assing to and fro the noise and disturbance awoke 
(Achilles) ; 

Upright therefore he sat, and these words address’d to them, — 

' Atrides, and ye others, ye nobles of all the Greeks, 

First extinguish down with dark wine the pyre-blaze 
Wholly, as far as the fury of the fire hath seized it ; and 
next 

The bones of ratroclus Meiuetiades let us gather together. 
Distinguishing them carefully ; for easily recognised they are, 
Since they lay in the midst of the pyre, but the others apart, 

On the outermost verge, were burn’d, horses and men promiscu- 
ously ; 

Those in a golden urn, and in twice-folded fat ^ 

I-et us deposit, till 1 myself be conceal’d in Ades. 

1 wish not now to elaborate a very large tomb, 

But of moderate and befitting dimensions — thus : it hereafter 
ye Greeks, 

Hoth broad and high you may make, you who after me 
Shall be left behind in the maiiy-bcnch’d ships.’ 

'riius spoke he : and they obey’d the swift-footed son of Peleus. 
First then did they extinguish down with dai*k wine the pyre- 
blaze, 

As far as the flame had come, down-fell the deep ashes : 

The white bones of their gentle companion, with tears. 

They collected into a golden vase, and twice-folded fat : 

In the t(int having i)Iaccd it, they veil’d it with delicately- woven, 
fine linen : 

The circumference of the mound they form’d, and laid the founda- 
tion 


* closely j)rcsse«l — from to satiety. 

® “NoUibilo in veil turn ad excludcnJum aerom et cum oo putorom.”— 
I ley no. 
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Around tlie funeral pile : ^ and riiised the heap’d-up earth. 

Having raised the mound, they return’d. But Achilles 
Detain’d the people there, and made-to-sit-down a wide-encircling 
assembly. 

From the ships prizes he brought, caldrons and tripods, 

Horses and mules, and the vigorous heads of oxen, 

And women with-lovely- waists, and grey iron.” 

SOTIIEBY. 

“ Swift at the word, the winds with mighty roar 
Flew, and far drove the gjither’d clouds before, 

Swept o’er the sea, while far and wide the deep 
With .all its billows swell’d beneath their sweep : 

Then Ilion reach’d, there rushing on the pyre. 

Heard at their blast loud roar the bl.aze of fire. 

The pyre, in every part, throughout the night, 

Spread, .as they shrilly blew, Largo Hakes of light : 

And, all that night, Felides, the divine, 

Held with pure hand a bowl of votive wine. 

And fill’d it from a be.aker framed of gold, 

Then pour’d the ollering on the hallow’d mould ; 

And ever as lie pour’d it from the bowl. 

With solemn voice invoked Patroclus’ soul. 

As when a father, lone, with grief half-wild, 

Consumes the bones of his beloved irhild, 

A youth just plighted, whose untimely do.atli 
Dooms to unsolaced woe his closing breatli : 

Tims as Acliilles burnt Patroclus* bones, 

Slow pacing nigh tlie pile, groans burst on groans. 

Thus pjiss’d the night ; but when with dawning ray 
Bose the fair morii“St.ar, harbinger of day, 

And s.affron-r()bcd Aurora onw.ard c.amo, 

Sauk on the wasted pilo^the ilying fl.ame — - 
Home rush’d the winds, and witli returning Id.ast 
Swell’d up the Thracian billows, jus tlusy piist : 

Then worn Polides from the ]>ile witlidrcw. 

And sleep lier sootliiug mantle o’er him threw. 

But when the liost, a still increasing throng, 

Tumultuous, to Achilles flock’d along, 

^Pheir din aroused him from refreshing rest : 

He rose, and thus assembled Greece addrest : 


“ Si recte assoquor, tumulus in ipso rogi loco exstruitur," ui sup, H. 336.— 
Hoyno. 
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‘ Atrides ! and ye chiefs, my voice attend 1 
First, to Patroclus’ pile your footsteps bend, 

And tliere extinguish, far as spread the fire, 

With copious wine the yet half smouldering pyre. 

Next, let us gather up each hallow’d bone 
Of Menoetiaiies, distinctly known : 

In the mid pyre he lay ; but, round his bed, 

Far off the steeds and men confus’dly spread. 

In a gold vjise, with double ciiuls enclosed. 

Place we his bones, till mine are there deposed. 

I will not now a mighty mound upraise ; 

Vours be that hallow’d charge in after days ; 

Ye, the survivors of our hapless doom : 

There the large mound extend, and pile a loftier tomb.’ 

He spake : the host Pelidcs’ word obey'd, 

T*our’d the dark wine, and all the llanie allay’d, 

Far as tlie fire had s])rea<l its strength aroiiinl. 

And the heap’d ashes sank, and strew’d the ground : 

Then tearful gathering up, the bones reposed 
In the gold vase, with double caids enclosed : 

Pore to the tent, and hiding it from view, 

O’er all a veil of finest linen drew. 

Then, circling round the place, mark’d oi>t the mound. 

And there the broad foundation firmly bound, 

Karth hea[)’d on earth, to raise the structure, laid. 

And back return’d, that last sa*! iluty paid. 

Achilles then the multitude detain’d ; 

And all spectators of tlie sports remain’d. — 

Forth from his .ships, along the crowdeil sliore, 

His train the great rewards of contest bore : 

(.■aldrons and tripods, and the proud-neck’d steed, 

Mules, and large bodies of the bovine breed, 

And lovely girls, that richest vesture wore, 

And the bright sjdeudour of his iron ore.” 

In this way lias iiiiagiiiation at all times blended itself with 
the ])assion of sorrow. The strong feeling in wliich the mind 
begins to work is the wound of its own loss. But immediately 
its wider feelings arc opened up, and from all its stores of 
thought, from all its sources of jiassion, images and desires 
begin to crowd in, which belong not to that particular afllic- 
tion, but to the universal constitution of our nature, and to its 
common lot. Such has been the origin of the funeral lionours 
and eonseercation of the dead. The soul in its sorrow was not 
satisfied to mourn. But awakened by its own anguish to the 
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vivid realisation of all tlioso conceptions which the living 
sj)irit lias gatlierod npon the name of death, it went down into 
tlie regions to which tlie gliost was gone, and found it shiver- 
ing on the shores of the unnavigable river, till its funeral rites 
were paid. It found the departed soul yet troubled with the 
passions it had left on earth, and still connnuni eating, by its 
mysterious sensibility, with the affections and the acts of the 
living. Hence stately obsequies were made, to solace with 
the last tribute of lov^e that shadowy being ; warriors circled 
thrice with inverted arms the figure of the warrior slain ; wine 
was shed on the flame ; and blood was poured from human 
bosoms to gladden the immortal spiiit with earthly revenge. 
AVailings and shrieks were raised around the pile, to thrill for 
the last time unhearing ears ; and the farewell of the living to 
the dead was duly spoken, as if he were but then departing 
from the coasts of life. 

“ Salvo a^ternuni, inilii, maxiiiie Palla I 
jEterimraquo vale I ” 

Delightful is it thus to recall to memory a paralkd jiassago 
from Virgil the divine — the Funeral of Pallas. The same pas- 
sionate spirit breathes over that beautiful picture — coloured 
by a gentler and more pensive genius. From Ilonier^s 
“Golden Urn Virgil “drew light ; and poets there have 
been, who, at the farthing rushlight of some poetaster, have 
kindled their own huge pine-torch, that far and wide has 
illuminated the horizon. What is the use of making compari- 
sons between Homer and Virgil ? Of each it may be said, in 
the mystic language of Wordsworth — 

“ 1’hoii — thou «'irt not a child of Time, 

But oflspriug of the Eternal Prime.” 

Virgil, according to “the whisper of a faction,*' is an 
imitator. So is every great poet. Shakespeare was a thief, 
and Homer was a robber. Sympathy is one of the strengths 
of a poet's soul; and sympathy, at its height and depth, works 
into imitation. Imitation, therefore, is proof, power, test, trial, 
growth and result, cause aud effect, of original genius. “ The 
samel hut oh 1 how different!" What a fund of philosophy 
in these few words 1 iEncas is not Achilles — Pallas is not 
Patroclus. But each illustrious jiair were Kiiights-Cominanders 
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of tlio Order of the Stainless Shield — and tlieirs were iinniortal 
friendships. Achilles and Patroclns wore nearly of an age. 
Put iEneas was like tlie elder brother of Pallas, who liad been 
committed to his care by old Evander, tliat In's piincoly boy 
might learn the last lessons of chivalry from the great Trojan. 
When Pallas fell, iEneas mourned with a twofold passion of 
grief. Nor had ho the fiery spirit of Achilles. Therefore there 
is the most touching tendeniess, but no startling intensity, in 
his sorrows. TJie anguish — and tlie agony — tJiese are reserved 
for Evander ; and our bosoms are rended by his lamentations 
as sorely as by those of Priam. Nothing can be more afiecting 
— more pathetic — than the following Virgillan strain sounded 
through the fire-touched lips of Dry den. 

“ Thus, weeping while he spoke, he took his way, 

Where, now in death, lamented Pallas lay : 

Acoctes watch’d iiie corpse ; whose youth deserved 
The liithei'’s trust, and now the son he served 
AVith ecpial 6uth, hut less auspicious care : 

Tlie atteihlants of the slain his sorrow share. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with these appear. 

And mourning matrons with dishevell’d hair. 

Soon ns tlie prince appeal's, they raise a cry ; 

All beat tlicir breasts, .and echoes rend the sky. 

'^riiey rear his drooping forehead from the ground j 
Put wlien -Eneas view’d the grisly wound 
Will eh Pallas in his manly bosom bore, 

Ami the fair flesh distain’d witli purple gore : 

Pirst, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplored so sad a sight, then thus began. 


Thus liaviiig monrnM, he gave the wort! ai-oiind, 
To raise the breathless body from the ground ; 
And chose a tliuiisaud homo, the flower of all 
Ilis warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 

To bear him back, .and share Kvaiider’s grief 
(A well-becoming, but a weak relief). 

Of oaken twigs they twist an easy bier ; 

Then on their shoulders the sad burtlien rear. 

The body on this rural hc.arse is borne, 

Strew’d leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 
All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower, 

New cropt by virgin hands, to dress the bower : 
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Unfiided yet, but yet unfed below, 

No more to mother e;irth or the green stem shall om e. 
Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost. 

Of purple woven, and with gold embost, 

For oruamout the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Sidoiiian J3ido wrought. 

One vest array’d the corpse, and one they spread 
O’er his closed eyes, and wrapp’d around his head : 
That when the yellow hair in flame should fall, 

The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 

Besides the spoils of foes in battle slain. 

When he descended on the Latiau plain ; 

Arms, trappings, horses, by the hearse he led 
In long array (the achievements of the dead). 

Tlien, pinionM with their hands behind, aj)]>i'ar 
The unhapi^y captives, marching in the rear : 
Appointed offerings in the victor’s n.anic, 

To .s})riukle with their blood the funeral Hanu*. 

Inferior trophies by the chiefs arc borne ; 

Gauntlets and helms, tlioir loaded hands adru'n ; 

And fair inscriptions fix’d, and titles read, 

Of Latiaii leaders conquer’d by the <lead. 

Aemtes on his j)upirs corpse attends, 

With feeble steps ; supportc?d by his fj*i<*jids : 

Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown’d, 

Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground. 

W'here grovelling, while he lies in deep «lespair, 

Tie beats his breast, and rends liis hoary hair. 

The champion’s chariot next is seen to r()Il, 

Besmear’d with hostile blood, and honourably f(»ul. 

To close tlie pomp, ^IClhon, the steed of state, 

Is led, the funeral of his lord to wait. 

Stripp’d of his trappings, with a sullen pace 

Tie walks, and the big run rolling down his face 

The lance of Pallas, and the crimson crest, 

Are borne behind ; the victor seized the ri‘st. 

The march begins : the trumpets hoarsedy sound, 

The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 

Thus, while the Trojan and Arcadian liorse 
To Pallantean towers direct their course, 

111 long jirocession rank’d ; the pious eliief 
Stop[>’d ill tlie rear, and gave a vent to grief. 

‘d’he public care,’ he said, * which war attends, 

Piverts our present woes, at least suspends ; 

Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell ; 

XIail, holy relics, and a last farewell ! * ” 
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^ilnoas (lid not act well towards Dido. We do not mean 
in leaving ]ier, for liis departure was inevitable, it being 
doomed ; and Jiad lie stayed at Carthage, what had become of 
tli(i yEiieid ? but in allowing her to indulge in “ loving not 
wisely, but too well ; ” especially in that cave. Electricity 
is always perilous; and hence knight and lady fair have 
seldom escaped scathless from sucdi seclusion during a thun- 
derstorm. We forgive tlmm both. But iKneas redeems his 
character fnmi the charge of selfishness, by his whole coiidiu^t 
towards Balias and Evander. He had a good heart. He 
remorsefully rcproach(?s himsedf for having sulfered the young 
hero to encounter danger and dt^ilh in his war. lie fears to 
look again on the face of the good old king, whom he has 
made sonh'ss. 

“And wl>at a friend liasi tliou, Ascauiiis, lost ! ” 

That is the last line of his heroic elegy over the (M>rpse ; and 
afterwards, on the decisive day, what are his words to Turnus? 

“ Pallas te hoc vuluere, Pallas 
Iminolat ! ” 

y(‘s ! Hhieas was a hero. 

Say not that Virgil is often pathetic, but never sublime. 
For bedieve thou with us that the pathetic is the sublime, 
{IS it comes pouring purely forth from the other of a poet’s 
Soul. Thus, — 

“The mom Iiad now dispell’d the sliades of night ; 
llcatoring toils, when she restored the light ; 

The Trojan king, and Tuscan chief, command 
To raise the i)ilos along the winding strand : 

'Their friends convey the deiul to funeral fires ; 

P>lack smould’ring smoke fiom the green wood expires ; 

The light of heaven is choked, and the new day retires. 

Then thrice arouml the kindled piles they go 
(For ancient custom ha<l oi'djiin’d it so). 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led, 

And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 

Tears trickling down their breasts bedew the ground ; 

And drums and trumpets mix tlieir mournful sound. 

Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 
The spoils, in battle taken from the foe ; 

Helms, bits einbost, and swords of shining steel, 

One casts a target, one a chariot-wheel : 
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Some to their fellows their own arms restore : 

The falchions which in luckless fight they bore : 

Their bucklers j^ierced, their darts bestow’d in vain, 

And shiver'd lances gather’d from tlio j>laiii : 

Whole herds of olfer’d bulls about the lire, 

A nd bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 

Around the })iles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the wastiiig flames, and weep their burning friends. 
Lingering along the shore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heaven with starry liglit.” 

Tlie ancients — Hebrews, Greeks, Koiiuins — had all noble 
ideas and feelings in tlieir friendships. David and Jonathan 
— Achilles and Patroclns — Pylades and Orestes — Damon and 
Pythias — Nisus and Eiiryaliis — and many others — real or 
phantoms — of the sages or tlie lieroes. What is siicli friend- 
ship, when flowering on the battle-field, but peac(j-in-war ! 
Profouudest repose of all the heart’s best affections in the 
midst of its most tempestuous passions I A town hour in 
midst of a day of storms I 

Virgil pours his entire heart into the episode of Nisus and 
Euryalus — Homer all his into that loftier brotheihood. Bot h 
alike, under such inspiration, must have felt confident of 
immortality. The consciousness in the soul of genius of its 
own imperishable greatness, meets our perfect sympatliy, 
when that genius exercises itself in the finest and most 
famous arts. We are easily able, for example, to imagiuo 
that the sculptor or the painter, wliilo ho looks with delight 
himself on tlie beautiful forms that are rising into life under 
his hand, fijels rejoicingly that other men, formed by nature 
with souls like his own, will look with the same emotion on 
tlie same forms, and thank l^m to whoso genius tluiy owe 
tlieir deliglit. Wo can conceive, without difficulty, the con- 
sciousness wliich Virgil felt of the delight which his verso 
would inspire, when, having celebrated, in that perhaps llio 
most beautiful passage in all his poetry, the perilous and 
fatal adventure of those two youthful warriors, and closed 
their eyes in death, lie adds, rejoicingly, — 

“ F.wtuuati ambo ! si quid mca carmina possniit, 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos <jximet aevo, 

Dum domus Ailnea; Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, iiiiperiiimqiie Pater Komanus liabebit!” 
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He propliesiod falsely of the duration of the Roman greatness ; 
hut he committed no error in prophesying his own fiiinc ; and 
the delight which lie felt liimself in the tender and beautiful 
picture ho had drawn, is felt, as ho believed it would be, 
by numberless spirits. He was not deceived, then, in the 
assurance ho felt of an undying sympathy among men vvith 
his own emotions ; in his certainty that he should touch 
their hearts with a pensive pleasure, and win from them, 
along with love for his fallen heroes, some fond and grateful 
affection to him who had sung so well the story of their 
fortunes. 

And think ye not that Homer, too, exulted in the conscions- 
ncss that he had won himself an immortal fame, when he was 
conceiving for Achilles the tender desire that his body should 
lie in the same tomb witli that of his Patroclus ? “ Tlio time 

may come,” said the hero, “when Greece m.ay decree us a 
vaster monument.” There spake Horner's own heart, in the 
fulness of the pride of inspiration. Millions yet unborn would 
visit that mound, because of the glorifying song that illumi- 
nated its verdure with immortal light. Achilles was cither to 
return homo, and live and die obscurely happy, or to “ fall in 
the blaze of his fame” before Troy. And the’ bard, in his 
prescience, knew that congenial spirits, in the after-time, 
would think it happiness enough for Achilles that he liad 
heon sung by Homer. Not else had Alexander tiro Great 
sought the tomb of the hero whom he admired and resembled 
— though Homer's Achilles never saw the light of onr day, 
hut was in the air-world of imagination an ideal phantom, 
glorified by genius into the life that never dies. 

From this unintended digression we now hasten back to the 
close of the funeral rites of Patroclus. 

Tliose magnificent rites are followed duly by the funeral 
games — and who should preside over them — but Achilles? 
Agamemnon himself is there — and all the chiefs. But Achilh^s 
is king to-day; and he has received his sceptre from the 
hand of sorrow. How heroic his bearing from first to last I 

COWPEB. 

“ Atridca, and yc other valiant Greeks I 
These prizes, iii the circus placed, attend 
The charioteers. Held we the present games 
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In liononr of some other Grecian dead, 

I Avould myself boar hence the foremost prize ; 

For well ye know my steeds, that they surpass 
All else, and .are immortal ; Neptune’s gift 
To iny own father, and his gift to me. 

Hut neither I this contest share myself, 

Nor shall my steeds ; for they would miss the force 
And guidance of a charioteer so kind 
As they h.ave lost, who m.any a time hath cleansed 
Their manes with water of the crystal brook. 

And m.ade them sleek, himself, with limpid oil. 

Him, tlierefore, mourning, motionless they stjuid, 

With liair dishevell’d, streaming to the ground. 

Hut ye, wlioever of the host profess 

Superior skill, and glory in your steeds 

And well-built ch.ariots, for tlie strife prepare !” 

So spake Pel ides, and arose the charioteers for speed re- 
nowned : Euinolus, accomplished in equestrian arts ; Diomede, 
tlie son of Tydeus — lie yoked tlie coursers won by liiinself in 
battle from .^ncas, what time Apollo saved tlicir master ; tin* 
son of Atrciis witli the golden locks, Menclaus, wlio joined to 
liis chariot the mare of Aganiemnoii, swift il^the, and Ids own 
Podargus ; and Antilochus, son of Nestor, Ids briglit-maiuMl 
steeds prepared, of ryli.an breed. At the sigld, grief for tlu* 
dead fades before the glory of the living — ^3'et with what noble 
pathos docs Achilles here remember his friend ! 

Tydides is victor ; and tlie pnzos are delivered in order; 
tlic last of all to — Nestor, by Achilles liirnsolf, tlio Flower of 
Cddvalry and Courtesy’’, in honour and reverence of Old Age. 
“ Take tliou, my Father I and for evei- keep this in store, th.it 
thou mayst never forget the funeral of my friend I accept it us 
a free gift : for, fallen as th9u art into tho wane of life, tliou 
must wield the cesius, wrestle, at the spear contend, or in tho 
foot-race, henceforth no more I “ My son ! I accept thy gift 
with joy ; — ^glad is my heart tliat thou art evermore mindful 
of one who loves thee, and that now thou yicldest me sucli 
honour as is due to my years, in sight of all the Greeks. So 
may the gods immortalise thy name 1 ** Such the princely 
bearing of Achilles on the first contest ; and look on him now 
at tlie proposal of the last. In the circus he places a ponder- 
ous spear and caldron yet unfired, and around embossed with 
flowers — and uprise at once the spearmen, Agamemnon and 
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Moriones, when Achilles thus addresses the king of men — nor 
is Sotheby’s Englisli inferior to Homer’s Greek : 

‘‘ Achilles spake — ‘King ! thy sin-passing art 
All know, far far o’er all to hurl the dart, 

And — if thy will, Atrides ! — such is mine — 

The lance be that brave chiers — the caldron thine.’ 

He spake : and Atreus’ son, with joyful mind, 

The lance to brave Meriones resign’d : 

And bade Talthybius to his tent convey 
The beauteous caldron, to record the day.” 

Old Homer was indeed a perfect gentleman. In the noblest 
of all warlike arts, that of the spear, he makes Agamemnon’s 
self rise to contend, in honour of ratroelus — the brotlier of 
him he had so outrageously wronged — but whom he has now 
gloriously righted in the presence of all Greece, The mutual 
forgiveness is now complete — cornjdete the reconciliation. 
Botli heroes stand now in each other’s estimation as they did 
.b(‘fore that fatal (piarrel, Achilles, indeed, needed no vindi- 
cation ; but Agamemnon did; and in that inoident, closing 
the games with such dignity, we feel that he was indeed the 
King of Men, — such a king as even Socrates hunself — ^in that 
divine dialogue of Plato which Cicero asked wlio could read 
witiiout tears — hoped, 

“ When lie had shuffled off this mortal coil,” 
to converse wdth in Elysium. 

TJie games are ov(‘r — the army is brokem up — and to re- 
past and sleep liave gone all the people. Night and silence 
once more invest the cam]) ; and again begins the jmssion of 
Achilles. His thoughts are like the rage Leonum vincula 
recusantum, 

“The assembly broke up, and to the swift -sailing ships the 
people all 

I)isper.sed went : for mindful were they of repast. 

And of sweet sleep to have their full : but Achilles 

Wept, calling to miinl his beloved friend ; nor him did sleep, 

The all-subduing, seize, but now here, now there he toss’d, 

Desiderating the manhood and the vigorous might of Patroclua ; 

What toilsome lahoiira he had terminated* along with him, what 
distresses he had endured, 

VOL. VIII. 8 
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While passing through the battles of heroes, and dangerous 
waves : 

Remembering all tliis — he let fall abundant tears. 

One while reclining on his sides, — at another 
Supine, aiid now on liis face, then, standing up aright, 
lie saunter’d about sorrowing, along the shore of the sea : him 
not the morn, 

Wlien dawning on the sea and on the sliore, missed : 

But he, when he had yoked the swiftest horses to the chariot. 
Bound Hector, to be dragg’d behind liis cliariot : 

Thrice having dragg’d him around the mound of the dead Mence- 
liades. 

Again he paused in his tent, him (Hector) lie left 
Extended prone in the dust : but Apollo from his 
Body warded off all unseemliness^ (jmtrefaction), pitying the man 
Even though dead : all around he veil’d him with his A’gis 
Of gold, that when dragging him along he might not lacerate 
him.” 

Tlio Fury will not leave his heart ; she still glares in his 
bloodshot eyes — and through that ghastly light, discolouring 
and disfiguring, Achilles still sees the character and the 
corpse of Hector. Would that his rage suffered him to cliop 
the slayer of Patroclus into pieces, and devour him raw I 
That savage desire is dead, but it gave way hut to anotluu’, 
satiated — if his hate be not insatiahlo — by thus dragging the 
body at his chariot round the mound of Menentiades. Ho 
se(*s 7iot ill that body tlie son of Priam, the Prince of the 
people, the defender of Ins country, tlie worsliipiier of tlio 
gods, but a wretch accursed — a liound abhorred — train]>iiM| 
on, stabbed, mutilated, but not yet enough insulted, and 
punislicd, and excoirinnmicated from humanity ; as is its 
ghost from all other ghosts i,n the world of shadows. ’’I’is 
tlius that in liis in.sanity lie has looked on Hector, living or 
dead — thus that he has tlioiight on him, over since I’atroidus’ 
death. And thus it is that rage, and hate, and rev(‘nge, 
kindled in war, or Imply in peace, sciparato the souls of ns 
uiortal b(*ings in bitterest enmity, whom nature graciously 
framed to live in tlic lioiids of brotherhood. Had Helen and 
Paris never sinned, how lieroic miglit liave been the friend- 
ship of Achilles and Hector ! The heir-apparent of tho th rono 

A ne corpus foedaretur ncc uiccribus et livoribus, nec putresccrct,” 

says Ueyiie. 
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of Troy iniglit have visited the son of Pelens in his father^s 
court of Plithia, and bards immortalised the mutual affection 
of the heroes. For prodigally endowed were they both by 
the gods with the noblest gifts of nature, and to Achilles 
Hector might have been Palroclus. Such is the mystery of 
this life ; but in the Elysian Fields they may repose logeth(?r 
in immortal love on the meads of Asphodel. 

While thus Achilles in his wrath disgraced his noble foe, 
looking down from heaven the Immortals pitied liiin ; all but 
Juno and Pallas — remembering how Paris in liis rural homo 
had disdained them, and preferred to theirs the cliarms of 
Venus — and the sovereign power of Ocean, the earth-encir- 
cling Earth-shaker. Apollo pleads with Jove for the restora- 
tion of the body of his beloved Hector to Priam ; and Iris 
snmnions Thetis to heaven from her lamentations for her noble 
son, ordained to die at Troy far distant from his home. She 
is commissioned by the Thunderer to tell the Implacable that 
it is the will of heaven he should now relent, and receive the 
• ransom. 

COWPER. 

“ So spake the God, nor Thetis not complied : 

Descending swift from the Olympian heights' 

She reach’d Achilles’ tent. Him there slie found 
Groaning disconsolate, while others ran 
To and fro, occupied aronml a sheep 
New-slaughterM large, and of exuberant fleece. 

She, sitting close beside him, .softly .stroked 
His cheek, and thii.'^, airectitmate, began : 

‘How long, my son ! sorrowing and mourning here, 

Wilt thou coiisnine thy soul, nor give one thought 
Either to food or love 1 Yet love is good. 

And woman grief’s best cure ; for length of days 
Is not thy doom, but, even now, thy ileath 
And ruthle.ss destiny are on the wing. 

M.ark me— I come ambassadress from Jove. 

The gods, he saith, resent it, but himself 
More deeply than the rest, that thou retain’st 
Amid thy fleet, through fury of revenge, 

TJnransom’d Hector. Be .advised, accept 
Hansom, .and to his friends resign the dead.’ 

To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift : 

* Come then the r.ausomer, and take him hence ; 

So be it, if such be the desire of Jove.’ ” 
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And now Tria, “ who to her feet ties whirlwinds/' is des- 
patched to Troy, to enjoin Priam to repair unto Achaia's fleet 
with sucli gifts as may assuage Acliillos. The old king sets 
out on his journey, and, under tlie guidance of Hermes, who 
meets him in shape of a “princely boy, now clothing first 
his ruddy cheek with down, w'hich is youth's loveliest season," 
reaches in his car, with the glorious ransom-price of Hector, 
tlio tent of the Destroyer. See it in Sothoby, who has a fine 
eye for the picturesque : — 

“Then to the tent of great Achilles came, 

Whose wider amplitude, and loftier frame, 

To giacti their king his Myrmidons had made, 

With trunks of pine on pine in order laid, 

And, from the marshes, for the shelt’ring roof* 

Mow’d many a reed, and firmly rear’d aloof, 

And compassing the court’s wide sj)reading bound, 
dirt it with fence of thickest stakes around. 

One bar, a pine, immense in size and weight, 

From free intrusion fenced the guarded gate ; 

Three Greeks alone, wdlh all their strength amain, 

Could draw it back, or forward force again ; 

Achilles singly heavcMl it.- There the god 
Gave Priam entrance to the chief’s abode.” 

And will tlie wretched old man iiidc(‘(l venture into such a 
presence ? Yes — and witliout fear. For he has yet a kingly 
spirit — though, for liis dear Hector’s sake, willing with his 
lioary locks to sweep tin? dust. Hermes had told Priam from 
Jove not to dread Achilles. 

“ The Argicide shall guide, shall onward load. 

Till to Acliilles’ presence thou j)roceed : 

There boldly enter, nor Pelides dreml. 

That hero wdll not wound, but guard thy head. 

For P(deus’ son, not senseless, rash, unjust. 

But prompt to raise the suppliant from the dust.” 

So Hermes spoke to Priam in his own palace ; and now that 
they liave reached tlio tent of the Terrible, before reasceiiding 
the Olympian heights, he comforts him with the same assur- 
ance, bidding liirri eiitor, and seize fast the knees of Achilles, 
and adjure the hero to compassionate him, by his aged sire, 
by his beauteous mother, and his darling son. 
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We shall venture to give in our literal prose, from begin- 
ning to end, the whole of this immortal scene. It is mani- 
festly impossible for us to quote the poetical versions of the 
Four. Suflico it to say, that Sotlieby, in tins severest trial of 
skill and power, sustains his high character, and is inferior to 
none of his rivals. 

NORTH. 

“ Ilif(ht on to the tent march’d tlie old man 
In which Achilles was sitting, belovod of Jove : in it himself 
He foiiiul : but liis compaiiiona were seated apart : these two 
alone, 

The hero Automedon, and Alcimus— a shoot of Mars, 

Minister’d, standing near : for he had newly ceased from food, 
Having eaten and drank : and the table still stood near : 

The huge Priam having enter’d, escaped the notice of these, and 
standing near, 

Witli his hands Achilles* knees he grasp’d, and kiss’d (those) 
hands 

Terrible, homicidal, which had slain so many of his sons. 

As when an overwhelming calamity hath taken hold of a man, 
who, in his own country, 

Having slain a human being, hath come among another people, 
To a rich man’s (house), amazement seizes those looking upon 
him ! 

In like manner stood Achilles aghast, when beholding the godlike 
Priam : 

Aghast, too, stood the othem, — gazing on each other. 

TJjit him Priam, supplicating, a<ldress’d : 

‘ Think on thy father, oh, Achilles, like to the gods ! 

Who is of the same years as J, on the mournful threshold of 
old age : 

Him, perad venture, some neighbouring (rivals) dwelling around 
him. 

Arc oppr^sing, nor is there one to avert evil and destruction : 
Yet he, indeed, hearing that thou art alive, 

Itejoices in his soul, and every day hopes 

To see his beloved son return’d from Troy : 

r>ut I (am) thoroughly ill-fated, for 1 begat most valiant sons 

Til wide Troy— of them not one can I say to have been left. 

Fifty they wore to me, when the sons of tlie Greeks arrived : 
Nineteen wore from one womb, 

iiiit all the rest (my) concubines brought forth to mo in the 
palaces. 

Of many of these did impetuous Mars unnerve the knees ; 

But him who was my alone one, ami defended my city and them, 
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Him hast thou lately slain, while defending his native land, 

— Hector: on his account now come 1 to the ships of the 
Greeks, 

To redeem him of thee, and bring an unbounded ransom. 

But, oh ! Achilles, reverence the gods, and pity me. 

Calling to mind your own father 1 truly still more pitiable am I, 
For I have endured what never did any other earth-inhabiting 
mortal, 

— To draw to my mouth tlie hand of the man that-slew-my- 
children.* 

Thus spoke he : and in him he stirr’d up the longing of grief 
for his father. 

And, having taken him by the hand, he gently push’d away the 
old man. 

Both call’d to remembrance (the past) ; the one, Hector the 
manslayer 

Lamented incessantly, prostriite at the feet of Achilles : 

But Achilles bewail’d his own father, and, by turns, 

Batroclus ; and their groans rose up throughout the house. 

But after Achilles had had his full of bewailing. 

And the longing for it had departed from his mind and from his 
body. 

Forthwith from his seat started he, and by the hand upraised the 
old man. 

Taking pity on his hoary head, and hoary beard ; 

And, addressing him, spoke (these) wing’d words, — 

‘ Ah, wretched one ! many evils hast thou endured in thy mind. 
How didst thou dare to come alone to the 8hij)s of the Greeks, 
Into the presence of a man who tliy many and brave 
Sons slew ? Surely thou hast a heart of steel I 
But come, sit down beside me on the seat ; and our sorrows alto- 
gether 

Let us allow to lie down in our minds— grieved though we be ; 
For there is no profit iii freezing lamentation. 

Thus, then, have the gods spun the destiny of miserable mortals 
To live mourning ; but they themselves are without cares. 

In the threshold of J ove lie two casks 

Of gifts which he gives, the one of evils, but the other of 
blessings ; 

(He) on whom Jupiter, who delights in thunder, having mingled 
(them), shall bestow (both), 

At one time is in evil, at another in good : 

(But; to whom ho shall give of the bad, him hath he made subject 
to reproach ; 

Him ravenous misery persecutes on the gracious earth, 
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And he goes about, neither honour’d by gods nor mortals. 

So, indeed, on Peleiis did tlie gods bestow splendid gifts 
From his birth ; for he was distinguish’d among all men 
For plenty and wealth, and ruled over the Myrniidoiis ; 

And to him, though a mortal, they gfive a goddess to wife : 

Yet even on him hath God inflicted an evil, in that no 
Offspring of sous has been bom in his house, to rule after him, 
But an only son hath he begot, destined-to-perish-untimely ; nor 
him indeed 

Do I cherish in his old age, since very far from my native land 
Do I sit before Troy, saddening thee and thy children. 

'rhee, too, old man, have we heard, as once abounding in as much 
riches 

As Lesbos south wanl, the seat of Macar, contaim^ within itself. 
And Phrygia eastward, and the far-extended Hellespont — 

All these, old man, they say, didst thou surpass in riches and in 
sons. 

But from the time when the celestials have inflicted on thee this 
calamity, 

Battles and man-slayings have continually beset thy city. 

Endure, nor Tinceasingly mourn in thine lieart, 

For nothing will it proiit thee to be sad for thy son. 

For thou shalt not raise him up again, before some new evil shalt 
tho\i suffer.* 

Trim then answer’d the old man, the godlike Priam, — 

‘ Do not at all make-me-to-sit-down on a seat, Jove-nourish’d one, 
in so long as Hector 

liies uncared for (unburied) in the tents, but quick as possible 
Hansom’ d-restore him, that with (these) eyes I may behold him ; 
and do thou receive the ransom 

Magnificent, which we bring to thee ; and mayst thou enjo}’^ it, 
and return 

To thy fatherland, since thou hast fir.st permitted me, 

Myself, both to live and to look upon the light of the sun.* 

Him the swift-footed Achilles, sternly-eyeing, address’d, — 

‘ Provoke me no more, old man ; I myself purpose, 
Raiisom’d-to-restore Hector: from Jove to me came as a mes- 
senger 

The mother who bore me, the daughter of the sea-dwelling old 
man ; 

But, Priam, I know thee in ray mind, nor deceivest thou me, 

In that some god hath conducted thee to the swift ships of the 
Greeks ; 

Fop no mortal might dare to enter, not even though very youth- 
vigorous, 
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Tlie camp ; since neither could-he-escape-the-notice-of the guards, 
nor the bars 

Of our gjites easily unbolt. 

Therefore, no more rouse thou my soul in (its) sorrows, 

Lest thee, old man, even thee I endure not in the camp, 

Suppliant though thou bo, and offend against the behests of Jove.’ 

Thus spoke he : the old man fear’d, and obey’d the command. 
But the son of Peleus from the house like a li()n sprang forth ; 
Not alone : along with him two attendants follow’d. 

The hero Automedon, and Alcimus, whom chiefly indeed 
Of his compahions Achilles honour’d, since Palroclus was now 
dead, — 

They then from the yoke unloosed the horses and mules, 

And introduced the summoning herahP of the old man. 

And placetl him on a seat : from the btiautifiilly-])olish’d car 
They took the unbounded ransom of Hector’s head. 

But two robes they left, and a fine«woven tunic, 

That covering the corpse, he (Priam) might give it to be carrie<l 
home. 

Calling to him his maid-servants, he order’d them to wash, and to 
anoint all around 

(The corpse)— taking it apart, so that Priam might not behold 
his son. 

Lest he should not in his sorrowing henrt restrain his anger 
Wlich looking on his son, .and rouse up the heart (wrath) of 
Achilles 

To slay him, and violate the behests of Jove. 

It, wIkmi the hand-maidens had wash’d, and anointed with oil. 
Around it they cast the beautiful mantle and the tunic, 

And Achilles himself having lifted up, placed it in the couch. 

And along with him his .attendants raised it up into the beauti- 
fully-polished car. 

Then groan’d he, calling-by-name on his belove<l friend, — 

‘ Be not angry with me, Patroclii^, if perchance thou iiiayst hoar, 
p]ven in xVdes, that ransom’d-T-have-restoreil the illustrious Hector 
To his father ; since no unbeseeming ransom hath he given, 

Of which I verily on thee will bestow as much as is befitting.’ 

He said, and to his tent return’d the illustrious Achilles, 

And sat down on his splendidly-Dicdalian rcelining-chair, from 
wliich lie had uprisen, 

Prom the opposite wall, and to Priam these words address *<1, - 


' “ K»j»y*a ’Kn^irtKaf rov aTa rou fijxv xeci ff'uyxxkiiv 

Sx^ov, — Schol. 
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‘ Eansom-restorccl hath been thy son to thee, old man, as thou didst 
wisli ; 

In the couch he lies, and, along with the day-spring, 

Thou thyself shall behold and carry him away ; but now let us be 
mindful of supper. 

For even the beantiful-hairM Niobe was mindful of food, 

Althongli even her twelve children were cut olf in the house. 

Six daugliters truly, find six blooming sons ; 

Them Apollo slew from (by means of) his silver bow, 

Being enraged at Niobe ; the former, Diana lhat-delights-in-aiTOWS 
(slew), 

Because sll(^ (Niobe) li;id compared herself with the beautiful- 
cheek’ d Latona, 

For slie said that nhe had brought forth two, while she herself liad 
produced many. 

But they (Apollo and Diana), though two destroy’d them all, 
For-nine-ilays lay they in their slaughter (bloocl), nor was there 
one 

M’o bury them ; for Jove lia<l madti the people stone. 

"I’liern, however, on the tenth day did the gods of heaven bury : 

‘ Yet even she was mindful of food, when weary of weeping. 

And now somewhere among''the rocks, among the sheei>-frequented 
(solitary) mountains, 

In Sifjylus, where they say is the cradle of the goddess — 

Nymi)hs, who movc-vigorously (dance) around (on the banks) of 
the Achelous, 

There, Jilthoiigh of stone, does she digest ' her sorrows, from (in- 
flicted by) the gods. 

But come, illustrious old man, let us concern ourv^elves 
About food, and afterwards mayst thou win‘p for thy beloved 
son, 

When you have carried him to Troy ; much-wept-for shall he bo 
by thee.’ 

Ho said, and starting up, a sheep, white-fleeced, the swift 
Achilles 

Slew, (which) his companions flay’d, and prei)ared skilfully and 
gracefully. 

And into-small-portions-cut it attentively, and s})its pass’d through 

it, 

And roasted it circiimspiictly, and drew all off (the spits). 

But Automedoii having taken bread, ])ortionM it out on the table 
In beautiful baskets, and Achilles portion’d out tlie flesh. 

^ KvMet Tim ~ Shakespeare’s “chewing the cud of swoet and hitter 
aioinory.” 
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They stretch’d forth their hands to the good cheer ^ (now) ready 
and served up. 

After they had removed the desire of food .and drink, 

Then indeed did the Daxdaniau Priam gazo-with-admiration on 
Achilles, 

IIow large, and wliat kind he was (his stature and beauty) ; for he 
seem’d in presence like the gods : 

And Achilles gazed with admiration on the Dardanian Priam, 
Contemplating his benevolent countenance, and listening to his 
wonls ! 

lint wlien they were satisfied with beholding one another, 

Tiie godlike aged Pri.ain first address’d him, — 

‘ Seud-me-to-repose, Jove-nourish’d-one, that now 
liuU’d in sweet sleep we may be recruited ; 

Por never have my eyes under my eyelids closed, 

From the time wlien, under thy hands, my son lost his life, 

But ever I groan, and ten thousand woes digest, 

In the enclosures of my court, rolling myself in the dust : 

But now have I fed upon food, and tlie dark wine 
Have I sent (i)our d) down my throat : for never before had I fed.’ 
He said : but Achilles gave orders to his companions and bonds- 
w'omcu ^ 

To prepare a bed beneath the portico, and beautiful bedclothes 
Of purple to onlay, and thereupon coverlets to place, 

And soft fleeces to put on, to be drawn over from above. 

They went forth from the house, having in their hands each a 
torch, ^ 

And immediately they made up two couchcs-with-sediilous haste. 
When tlie swift-footed Achilles, false-fear-infusing * into him, thus 
address’d him, — 

‘ Sleep thou without, beloved old man, lest any one of the Greeks 

As a consulter should come here, for such continually 

Are sitting by me deliberating in council, as tlio manner is : 

Of these, if any one should se^ thee through tlie swift d.ark night, 
Forthwith will he tell it to Agamemnon, tlie shepherd of the people, 
And peradventure a procrastination of the ransoming of the corse 
may take place. 

But come now, tell me this, and truly tell me, 

How many day 8 art-thou-anxious-for to bury the illustrious Hector, 

1 lit. profitahlo things. 

-wounding hg garcaxtic raillerg — must hero mean, falsum timo- 
rem incutcre cupions— •« r((«x«rt]rai 

— not a coutumclious or sarcastic roughness, but an exhibi* 
tion ot protended four, says Eustathius on this passage. Heyne, however, 
translates it, ** Subridendo et qtuui Imiter jocando,** 
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Since so long will I myself be at rest, and restrain the people.’ 

J lim the venerable godlike Priam then address’d, — 

‘ If me thou wish to celebrate funeral rites to the illustrious Hector, 
By so doing, a grateful-favour wilt thou confer on me, Achilles. 
Thou kuowest that we are shut up in the city, and from afar must 
wood 

Be brouglit from the city, and much panic-stioick are the Trojans 
For nine days him shall we bewail in the house, 

But on the tenth day would we bury him, and let the people have 
the funeral banquet : 

On the eleventh day would we erect a mound upon him, 

And on tlie twelfth will we renew the war, if it must needs be so.’ 
Him tlien address’d the swift-footed, godlike Achilles, — 

‘ It shall be so, venerable Priam, since thus thou wishest it ; 

The war, for as long as thou orderest, will I restrain.* 

Thus having spoken, the old man’s right hand at tlie wrist 
He grasp’d, that he might not in any respect be alarm’d in mind, 
And in the vestibide of the abode therCy there went to sleep 
’Phe lierald and Priam, having prudent counsels in their breast ; 

. But Achilles slept in a corner of the well- compacted tent, 

And beside him lay the beqptiful-cheek’d Briseis.” 

This Avas, perhaps, the boldest attempt ever undertaken 
and achiev'od in one single scene by any poet. . We do not 
(‘xcept even the wonderful works of Shakespeare, who “ ex* 
liaiistcd worlds, and then imagined new;” or of Milton, who 
not only brought together aiigHs and us conversing in Para- 
dise, but ventured even on more transcendent strains. Tlie 
lieart of Homer could not rest till he liad reconciled the 
Destroyer and tlio Bereaved. Such was tlie nobility of his 
nature, and such the congenial grandeur of his genius, that 
he felt a high and holy duty imposed on him by the Muse, of 
wliich ho W'us the Voice, to conquer and overcome all mortal 
honor, repulsion, and repugnance in the hearts of liis heroes, 
and to vindicate in tliem the laws that bind togetlicr tlie 
brotherhood of the human race. His triumph is perfect in 
tliat reconciliation. Tlirouglioiit the wliole interview the flow 
of feeling is strong “ as a mountain river ” that issues in 
power from its very source; with many magnificent breaks 
and many majestic flows it pursues its way; and ends ti*an- 
quilly in the wide wide sea, under the bush of night, “ when 
all the stars of heaven are on its breast.” 

We beheld a stormy morning — and a day of storms — nor 
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knew Ilow to hope for termination of the tempest. But wo 
find ourselves “ at dewy to-fall of the night ” in the midst of 
profoundcst peace. All passion has raved itself away ; no 
sound is lieard in the Tent but the murmurs of the midnight 
sea; and Achilles and Priam, like princes at’ peace, are asleep 
beneath the ree<l-roof of the pine-pillared edifice, while their 
tutelary gods inspire into their souls undisturbed dreams. 
Out in the open air, before the ponih, and beneath the pity of 
the stars, laid thereon by the heroic 1 lands that slew the hero, 
and decently composed his limbs at last, and covered with 
fair vesture, lies on the car of Priam the ransomed body of 
Hector. From all disfigurement and decay Apollo had saved 
it with his golden shield ; nor will Hecuba and Andromaclu^ 
need to regard with horror in their grief the face of the De- 
fender. 

MIININ" af/Js, 

That great line has been developed — out f)f it lias grown 
the Iliad. 

Like some tall palm the stately fabric rose.” 

Yet have there been critic.s, and those, too, of some “ mark 
and likelihood,^' who have been unable to constmo Mtjv/v — to 
understand the meaning of wrath. They forget, too, that it 
was the wrath of Acliilh's. They have complained of Homo i-, 
that he has inspired his hd^) with two Wraths — one, of 
which Agamemnon was the object — of the other, Hector. O 
the blind breasts of mortals I Tlicro was but one Wrath — but 
it was “wide find general as the casing air;" in its atmo- 
sphere Aoliilles breatlied — ^it was the plague — and Apollo sent 
it; it broke not out in boils, and blaiiis, and blotches on the 
face of Achilles — ^for nothing could change the beautiful but 
into the terrible — but it bathed his eyes in fire, and dis- 
coloured to them all the green earth witli blood. Wrath is a 
demon — and its name is Legion — for there aio many ; and 
the devils are like gods. The passion of Acliilles — who was 
the Incarnation of the Will — ^liewed down, on all the In'gh 
places, woods for fuel to burn on its own altar, a perpetual 
oblation and sacrifice, flaming day and night, to llovenge. 
Achilles had a noble understanding — no Greek among tliein 
all had larger Discourse of Reason. But he appealed t(j 
another power in his being, on his mighty wrong ; and a 
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response came to liini, more sacred even than of conscience, 

“ Relent not till Greece is trodden in the dust by Troy/' 

MIININ Stay 

It is a miserable mistake to tliink that Acliillos was at any 
time, except just at the very first burst on sustaining that 
injurious insult, wratliful witli Agamemnon. Tlie King of 
Men was the cause — but the eflect flaslied over liis wliole 
life. Never before had his heart conceived the possibility of 
insult to liim tlio goddess-bom. lie had “ taken the start of 
this majestic world," and allegiance in all eyes looked acknow- 
hidginent of the divine right of him whom nature had made 
and crowned a monarch of her own. In Ins superior presence 
the wisdom of Ulysses was mute — the strengtli of Ajax lost 
all its praise — dim was tlie fire of Diomede — and the gi ey head 
of Nestor shone with joy when ho did it reverence. Tliersitos^ 
self dared no scurrile jest within hearing of the son of Thetis. 
At tlie uplifting of his peaceful hand, the Myrmidons were 
meek as lambs — another wave, and away went the herd of 
wolves to lap the blood of battle. And then, had ho not 
sacked a score of cities, slain their kings, and led captive the 
daughters of kings, gladly to live in the dodights of love — 
Icinans all of the man who had extinguished their kindred, 
but who still cherished closest to his great heart his affianced 
hrid(», Briseis ? S/te was — n(0 torn — for Agamemnon dared 
u<it violence to the Invincible — ^but taken from his Tent by 
the heralds — ^lioly men even as the priests wore holy — and 
Achilles in his wrath respected the servants of the laws, because 
tlie laws, he knew, are from Jove, llis great soul enjoyed a 
religious pride (remcnd)er he was a pagan) in obedience — on 
that trial — to the Sire of the Gods. 

MIININ Osi, llnXfiia,2fu 

The Wrath, you know, was just. And what is Revenge, 
but what one of the wisest of men has called it, a wild kind 
of Justice ? Achilles sat not at the ships “ nursing his W rath 
to keep it warm." “ No fear lest dinner cool," It was a repast 
of one dish, hot as if it had been baked in Erebus. It streamed 
up in his nostrils a bitter-sweet savour, while th(‘y dilated 
with the lust of that infernal food. To greatness of character 
is essential inflexibility of purpose ; and he sat there, out of 
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the battling in which, till then, had been his delight, a martyr 
to his own fury, llis Wrath embraced now all the Greek 
army — all Greece — and especially himself — wroth was he ex- 
ceedingly with Achilles. “ Man pleased not him, nor woman 
either ” — except Patroclns — and now and then, in dreadful 
dalliance of disappointed passion for another, 

“ Diomeda, Plimbus’ daugliter fair ; ” 

yet he had delight still in Music and Poetry. Nor did the 
Harper smite the strings like a madman. Tlu\y yielded 
solemn Rf)unds and high, for the chords were struck to odes 
chanted by the heroes voice, to the praise of the heroes. Tli.'it 
voice was like a bell chiming among groves. It was of miia- 
cnlous roach — but his contralto that soared skywards, was no 
falsetto — and his basso was like the sound of the liollow sea 
when the flowing tide is musical on the yellow sands in the 
niglit-silenco. Beautiful ^twas felt to ho by Ulysses, and 
Ajax, and Phoenix, when, on their hopeless mission, they 
paused at the door of the state-room of his Tent, to listen to 
Achilles, as if lie }ia<l been Apollo. His very courtesy awed 
tboin ; and tln^y loft liim niunoved in his majostv, within even 
higher ideas of his heroic character, because liiat be was in- 
exorable to all their prayers — while 

“The war wide-wtisted, and the people fell.” 

From within — if at all — must he moved the soul of Achilles. 
The more terrible the passion, the more entire its joy. And 
nev(‘r is joy so de(?p, “ as when drumly and dark it lolls on its 
W'ay '' — the main flood swollen by a Ihonsiind tributary 
streams, each, as it joins, lost in one general grim discoloni- 
lion. And the soul of Achilles was moved — at lost — from 
within, by his lov(; for Patroclns. The first relenting of liis 
Wrath — the first “cliango that came o'er the s])irit of his 
dream,” vindicjated liis cliaractor at once from all that might 
have seemed questionable in liis passion. The hero f(‘lt that 
Hector was too near the ships— in the rcnionsl ranee of the 
man dearest to liis lieart; and while other voices might as 
well have spoken to the winds, that of bis brotlior began to 
move the hero. Like two trees bad they grown up together 
in front of the palace of Peleiis — they wore as the jdllars of 
his state. “Go then to battle-r-my Patroclns — and in the 
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armour of tliy Achilles 1 He went— -and died ; and was his 
death, think ye, an anodyne to lull asleep the Wrath of him 
who sent his brother to destruction? Jhit it became — say tlie 
pliilosophers — another Wrath; it continued the same Wrath, 
say we ; but, like lightning glancing from tree to tree, or if 
lightning act not so, like an arrow which docs, it glanced 
from Agamemnon, and stopped not till it smote Hector. 

MIININ 0i«, II^iAUia^to) 

But that Wrath, as yet, kindles not against the killer of 
Patroclus. It turns and fastens on his own heart. Dismally 
streaked is it now with the bloodshot agonies of grief. Ho 
rages against all that breathes — stirs — lives — dies. He is 
angry with gods and men — with Agamemnon, king of men — 
with himself — most of all with Hector, though he names him 
not — and with the doom of death, since it has fallen on Tati’C- 
elus. What fierce embracement of the corpse ! Wliat fury 
in the aim meditated against that vein-swollen throat of lus, 
choking in convulsive agonies heaved from his bursting 
heart ! Tlie Invineiblo about to be a suicide 1 But bis liand 
is witliliold — not by tlie \vaiTior who kneels beside him, hut 
by the same Familiar who had been with him ever since the 
insult — by llevenge. Then it is iliat the insult is forgotten 
— and Agamemnon too — and that one pliantom (‘stahlishes 
itself before his eyes, never more to leave them till it be 
laid ill blood — tlie image of Hector stri})ping Tatroclus, and 
daring now to wear the armour Achilles wore. I'liat now is 
tlu^ wrong — that now is tlui insult — let the living Briseis Wtarm 
with lov'e anil delight the couch of Agamemnon, and none 
disturb tlieir embraces ; the dead body of J’atroeliis is now all 
his thought, and all his desire — and he will pursue his mur- 
derer till he has “torn the Idoody reckoning from his lieart.^' 

MIININ anhf nr]X,rji'ahaf 

But who was it that rescued the body of ratroclus ? Not 
Meriones and the Ajaces, from IlectoFs self, and restored liis 
dead brother to Achilles? Achilles, unarmed — naked— but 
for the burning liglit with which Minerva halo’d liis head — 
beyond the fosse stood and shouted. That portentous appari- 
tion is the most sublime sight in poetry, and in nature ; if, as 
we have said, sublimity be the union, as of cause and etTect, 
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of power and terror. Such is tlie union of the two, in thunder, 
lightning, and the sea, and tlio roar of battle when hosts'coiii- 
iningle ; and such then was their union in the figure, face, and 
voice of one then invested by heaven with supci natural attri- 
butes, to astound and scatter a whole warlike host. 

His goddess-rnothcr alone knew liow to lay the agonies of 
his wrathful woo. It was by elevating his whole spirit to a 
still loftier ]ntch of heroism by those heavenly Anns and 
Armour, to forge which roared Jill the furnaces in the celestial 
smithy. She know the sight of that Shield, engraven with 
the glories of earth and heaven, would pacify her hero. From 
the droail music of the bright trembling and quivering beaten 
silver and gold, as Thetis diopt it, arms and armour, at the 
feet of her son, all tlie Myrmidons fied howling ; but in that 
music Achilles heard the death-doom of Hector. He armed, 
he mounted, and, like tluj sim-god — unappalh'd by portents 
and prodigies, when his war-steeds si)ake — ho drove to battle, 
in a whirlwind of wratli, as when th(; orb of day looks angry 
in heaven, and seems to move through the storm. 

MIININ as/Ss, *A^sXr,of, 

Patrochis is with him all over the battle-field. For his sake 
he slaughters. Fach foe that falls is a victim to his shade. 
So much dearer tlie sacrifice, if of the same blood — like Poly- 
dore and Lyeaon — as Ihjctor. Yet he scorns not even to tak(* 
captives. Twelve; ^JVojan princes lie binds like slaves, reserved 
for the funeral pile of Patroelus, for a moment prefigured in a 
dream. Nor is the grandeur of x\e.hilles abated by the sight 
of “ the gods descending mixed in fight.” Tlie mortal sustains 
compare with the immortals. His fury lias broiiglit them all 
from heaven. And now lio rages alone before the walls of 
^.froy — and as Hector stands at the Sca?an gate, we hoar again 
Homeris voice, saying in a low mournful tone, — “If Hector 
perish, then Ilium falls ; ” and perish he will, we well know, 
for his lot, in the eternal balance, kicks the beam lield in the 
liandofJove. The wrath of Acliillcs enkindles the burning 
light of his celestial armour. Kindled from within and from 
without, ho is li figure of fii e, or ho is tlie lightning, the flaiius 
the sun, the moon, tlie star Orion, or like liim “ that leads the 
starry host, and shines brightest,” Hesjierus, — all that is most 
beautiful, most dreadful, most deatbful in the skies. 
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He pursues — grasps — kills Hector, as a bird of prey a bird 
of peace. Yet Hector, too, was an eagle. Is the Wrath then 
assuaged at last ? No doubt Achilles for a moment imagined 
that it was assuaged, and therefore ho cried aloud, “ great 
glory have we achieved ; we have slain the illustrious Hector.^' 
But ho knew not the full x^owcr of his own passions of grief 
and revenge. What is glory now to him the lover of glory? 
Wliat though Pergamus totter with all its towers ? Patroclus 
is dead ; and at that thought all is forgotten but the carcass 
of the dog that killed him ; which shall have no burial but in 
the bowels of dogs and of the fowls of the air. Not suflicient 
to satiate his Wrath the wounds the soldiers gave. Achilles 
perhaps saw them not while they were stabbing ; nor heeded 
the crows picking at the fallen quarry. But he was himself 
the lion to drag away into his lair the infatuated hunter that 
dared to turn upon him on the edge of the forest. 

Then a sudden thought smote him — and away ho drove in 
his chariot, amid clouds of dust, the heroes hated head, with 
its long black-brown curls, dashing, and h‘aping, anil bound- 
ing, the whole naked body bloodily begrimed, and distorted 
all its once fair proportions ; and thus doth the noble Hector 
now approacli tlie fleet be so lately fired, while the city shrieks 
to see the flight, and there is the silence of consternation 
among them who have tlioir dwelling in heaven. 

MIJNIN lItiX7;idasa/ *A^tkriof, 

It — the Wrath — heaves so broad and high the funeral pyre 
of Patroclus. Sullen as the soul of Achilles, that pyre 
smoulders, but will not burst into devouring flames. But the 
hero calls upon the Winds — they obey the spell of liis passion, 
and tho sudden conflagralioii is in a roar. A mingled im- 
molation of honnds, horses, and princes, sacrificed in liorrid 
mixture of brute and human life, expiring in the same pangs 
in the same expiatory fire I But the bones of tho beloved, 
they are apart — and, gathered out of tho reach of contamina- 
tion, remain in their own hallowed mould for the consecration 
of Achilles* tears. And now let the heroes contend in tho 
games, and every heart bo joyful — while lie decides tho 
victory, and bestows the prize — in honour of the shade that 
once animated that dearest dust. The pomp fades away ; 
and then comes the final transport of passion — its last agony 

VOL. Vlll. T 
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— truculent as its first — -just as in external nature we see tlie 
tumult of tlie elements collecting all its violence for the ex- 
plosion in wliicli it dies. Achilles having tossed, till midnight 
on liis sleepless couch, rushes off to the lonely sea-beach, and 
raves there, “ till the ruddy morning rises o^er the waves.” 
Into his savage spirit no pity is breathed by “ the innocent 
briglitriess of the new-born day.” Its rising glory but aggra- 
vates his gloom ; the general joy embitters his own peculiar 
loss ; and his wrath flames up to a fiercer height, now that its 
object is again exposed before his eyes in the blaze of light. 
There stands the monument of Patroclus — suddenly heaved 
aloft by the Grecian army ; and there lies his murderer. 
Tlirice round it he drives the corpse — and then the Avenger, 
having exhausted his heart, sinks down into sleep. Patroclus 
had already visited him in a dream — all the prayers of the 
phantom liad been religiously fulfilled ; and we can bidieve 
that the sleep of Achilles was passionless as that of death. 

But he awakes from that oblivion — and again we hear 

“ the voice of loud lament, 

And echoing groans that shake the lofty tent.” 

ITis companions in arms are preparing the unheeded repast ; 
Achilles is “ feeding on his own heart.” That such unrelenting 
wrath should longer abide in such heroic bosom, is now displeas- 
ing to the gods. Nature has had its dreadful indulgence, and 
must bo restored to sanity ; nor will Heaven suffer a dead son 
to lie longer out of the reach of his parentis tears. Througlj- 
out all the Iliad, the Immortals have been coming and going 
before our eyes ; and now they appear, like “ blessed angels 
pitying human cares.” The silver- footed mother, Jove-sent, 
beseeches her son to vent no more his vengeance on senseless 
earth. Achilles becomes, in one moment, merciful ; a divijio 
calm is instantly inspired into his being, and not merely with- 
out reluctance, but in a movement of his whole soul, as if it 
met the benign command with the joy of deliverance from evil, 
he utters but these few words, 

Be the ransom given — 

And we submit— since such the will of heaven.” 

Simple — and sublime ! and now we feel more than ever the 
grandeur of the opening line of the Iliad. 

MHNIN ei«, IXtiXui’iKSiw 
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Wo aro prepared now for the Interview between Acliilles and 
Priam. He, who abhorred as the gates of hell the man who 
said one thing and did another, has pledged his word to his 
immortal Parent that he will accept the ransom — and we know 
that lie will do so in a manner worthy of himself; that all 
the beauty of his character will again break forth as briglit as 
the day. The being wliom, for some time past, we liavo been 
sliuddeiing at with fear, we shall ere long regard with love — 
and then bo conscious of the perfect admiration duo to the 
noblest of licrocs. 

Yet Homer, reverent of humanity, is afraid, even in the 
mightiness of his power, that he may offer violence to nature. 
And therefore, with wliat holy skill does her High Ihi(‘st pn*- 
pare the way to his ministrations at her altar! Achilles is 
gentle Jis a child; but Priam rages in the impotence of grief. 
The wretched old man plays the tyrant in his palace, move 
imperious in his misery than lie ever had be(;n in his joy ; 
more self-willed, now that they are all dead, and wri‘sted from 
his sway, than when surrounded by his princely sons, and his 
tributary princedoms. How unlike his wrath to that of 
Achilles I But the heavens look down with pity on his grey 
and almost discrowned head, and under their guidance he 
takes his way, with good omens, to the Tent of the Hestro}^^. 
It is the Will of Jove that all those agonies of the old and 
young — the weak and the miglity — should cease ; that for a 
while there should be a truce to sorrow — and that the pi'ace 
of heaven, with healing under its wings, should descend on 
earth. 

“ Right on to the Tent marched tlio old man.’^ Achilles w’as 
not now singing to the harp old heroic songs ; for the ear was 
cold that used to listen to his music and his poetry. Patro- 
clus was dead — and therefore mute was Achilles. Aiitomedoii 
and Alcimus still ministered near ; and in midst of all that 
silence, like a night-vision, entered the figure of Priam. 
Achilles* self stood aghast at sight of the Apparition. For a 
moment he recognised not the kingly supplicant embracing 
liis knees, as some homicide driven from his native land ; but 
soon knew he that it was even very Priam himself, kissing 
those hands, terrible, homicidal, which had slain so many of 
his sons. Those lips had already done their work, even before 
one word had found its way through them from that broken 
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lieart. Still — but not stern — stood Achilles, like a statue. 
He feared to stir hand, foot, or figure, lost ho should dis- 
turb or dismay the old King, whom his wrath had thus 
prostrated into the posture of a slave. Yet — think not 
that he felt any remorse — for he was the prince of “ souls 
made of fire, and children of the sun, with whom revenge is 
virtue." 

“ Think on thy father, 0 Achilles ! like to tlio gods ! " 
Woicls that like arrows pierced liis heart! For the Destroyer 
knew that never inoio was he to see the face of Pelens. He 
thought of far-olf Phthia, and Pity “ her soul-subduing voice 
applied " to his mournful and melancholy spirit. The plead- 
ing of Priam was indeed most pathetic — but we cannot believe 
that more than a low indistinct inurniur from his lips was 
heard by Achilles. There was a confusion before his eyes — 
iind in Jus spirit — of Priam and of Peleus — one image; — one 
phantom mysteriously combined of two fathers left utterly 
d(‘solato. B\it the last words of the knecler he did hear, — “ I 
have endured to draw to my mouth the hand of the man that 
slew my children." And then, Achilles took Priam by the 
liand, as tenderly almost as if it had been the liand of his own 
father, and “ gently pushed away the old man," that he might 
not abide another mouKuit in that attitude of abasement ; but 
even, in worst affliction, might rise up to the bearing proper 
to a king, “ taking pity on his hoary head and hoary beard! " 
How consolatory that address to tlie royal supplicant! and 
Jiovv dignified! Admiration of the fearlessness of tlie old man 
mingled with pity of his sufferings; and what a princely ex- 
])ressiori of profonndest sympatliy, — “ Como, sit down besid<* 
ino on this seat!" Priam is again about to be entbroned. 
Tjjc momentary abjectness of misery gives way to a kingly 
comfort; and the shades of Patroclus and of Hector WiUild 
have rejoiced in Hades to behold siieli a B])Octacle. The 
great soul of Acliilles speaks in tlie heroic liomily with which 
he soothes the sorrows of tlie King. A high moralist ho 
becomes, in the midst of their common misfortunes — common 
not to them alone, but to all the human race. “ Thus, then, 
have the gods spun the destiny of miserable mortals I" He 
reconciles his illustrious guest, as well as himself, to all that 
lias befallen, and to all that is about to befall them, by re- 
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ligion ; and he ennobles their reconcilement by tlio sublimity 
of the fiction in which the “truth severe" is expressed, and 
shadowed forth the moral providence of Heaven. 

But, elevated as is the mood in which Achilles converses 
with the father of Hector, they both feel as men ; and the 
peculiar character and passion of each breaks out suddenly in 
the midst of that divine dialogue. Priam, though calmed by 
tlie pouring out of his own sorrow, and by the sympatliy of 
the “ Lord of Fears," is all at once seized on by a longing to 
see, and to receive, and to embrace the dead body of his son. 
“ Do not at all make-me-to-sit-down on a scat, Jove-nourished 
one! in so long as Hector lies uncared-for-in the tent; but 
(|uick as possible ransomed-restore-him, that witli these eyes 
1 may beliold him ; and do thou receive the ransom magnili- 
cent, which we bring to thee ; and mayst thou enjoy it, and 
return to thy fatherland!" “Him, the swift-footed Achilles, 
sternly eyeing, addressed, — ‘ Provoke me no more, old man ! 
1 myself purpose ransomed-to-n^store Hector T " 

• And yet this finest touch and trait of nature has been found 
fault with by the critics! “T belujve cvmy reader," says 
A\hik(‘field, “ must be surprised, as I confess I was, to see 
Achilles flij out into so sudden a passion^ without any apparent 
reason for it." He then explains the proper meaning of thc^ 
piissage. “ Priam, perceiving that his address had mollitied 
the* heart of Acliillcs, takes this opportunity to persuade him 
to give over the war, and return Jiome, especially since his 
anger was suiricieiitly satisfied by the fate of Hector. Tm- 
inediatoly Achilles took fire at this proposal, and answers : 
‘Is it not enough that I have restored thy sou? Ask no 
more, lest I retract that resolution!' In this view we see a 
natural reason for the sudden passion of Achilles." '^I'his is 
wry bad. It represemts Priam as cunning and crafty even in 
his distraction ; and wliy should lui liavo desired a cessation 
of the war ? All liis sons were dead — Hector and all — and 
yet so fond was ho of life, so tenacious of liis throne, lliat 
he took this favourable opportunity of eliciting a promise 
from Acl lilies to spare Troy I 

Achilles did not into a sudden passionJ* But as Cowper, 
on the whole, wcdl says, ho was “ mortified to see his gene- 
rosity, after so much kindness shown to Priam, still distrusted, 
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and that the impatience of the old king* tlireatened to deprive 
him of all opportunity of doing gracefully what he could not 
be expected to do willingly” He was about to do it willingly ; 
for Tliotis had told him, that such was the will of Jove. But 
a sudden Hash of memory camo across him — and he said, 
“ No more .arouse thou my soul in its sorrows.*' Achilles, all 
las lifti long — at least all through the Iliad — took his own way 
in all things ; and ho could not bear to be bafiled in his own 
mode of mercy, even by the unhappy fatlicr of the prince 
whose body he was about — ransomed — to restore. 

MIININ Ota, 

But an end to all criticism — alike of others and our own — 
on the immortal interview. That was the last cloud that 
passed across the countenance of Achilles. “ The son of 
rdeus from the house (tent) like a lion sprung forth." Yes, 
like a lion — though it was to order in the herald — “ to take 
from the beautifully-polished car the unbounded ransom of 
Hector’s li(?ad’’ — to enjoin the women to wjish the coipse apart 
from Triam, that th(3 pjissionate old man might not, by giving 
sudden vent to his agony, provoke him (Achilles, who knew well 
his own Wrath) “ to slay the king, and violatt* tjuj behests of 
Jove’’— -and to lift it with his own hands up upon the bier on 
the car tliat was to convey it to Troy. In the tendorest offices 
of huirianity to tlie living and to the dead, aw.are of the danger 
of his own fiery spirit! In self-knowledge, if not in self-con- 
trol — a philosopher — and a hero. 

MHNIN ai/Sej Six, 

That Wrath has now blazed its last, yet “ even in its ashes 
live its wonted lircs;’’ and lie asks forgiv(iness of I’atroelus, 
that even now, and thus, 1/as bc(;n ipiencliod Lis Eovenge. 
“But largo, 0 beloved Shade! hath bt!en the ransom — nor 
shalt thou not receive thereof thy due oven in Hades.” Now 
all in the Tent shall be perfect peace. Priam must partake 
of tho repast. Famished is the Woc-begone, but he must eat 
and drink — even as Niobo did in tho midst of all her (lend 
children. “ Then indeed did tho D.ardani.an chief gaze-with- 
admiration on Achilles, how large, and what kind lie was 
(his Statoe and beauty) ; for he seemed in presence like thi} 
gods 3 And Achilles gazed with admiration on tlie Dardanian 
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Priam, contemplating his benevolent countenance, and listen- 
ing to Ilia words!” They retire to sleep — Priam on a couch 
graciously provided for him by the “great lord” in a place 
safe from all intrusion of the Greeks, that he may take his 
departure — without an eye to see him — early in the morning, 
witli tlio body of his son, to Troy ; Achilles in the bosom of 
Briseis, wherein not often will the hero lay his head, — for we 
remember the dying words of Hector, 

“ Phoebus and Paris aliall avenge my fate, 

And stretch thee here, before the Scaean gate.** 
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CRITIQUE VI. — ^TIIE ODYSSEY. 

[.7 AND ARY 1831 ] 

The Iliad was written by Iloincr. Will Wolf and Knif^ht toll 
us how it happened that all the heroic strains about the 
war before Troy, poured forth, as they opin(% by many bards, 
regarded but one period of the siege? By wliat divine 
f(‘licity was it that all those sons of song, though apart in 
time and place, united in chanting the wrath of Achilles? 
Tlie j^ocin is one — like a great wood, whoso simulttineous 
growth overspreads a mountain. Indeed, om^ mighty poem, 
in process of time, moulded into form out of separate frag- 
ments, composed by a brotherhood of hards — not even coeval 
— may bo safely pronounced an im])os.sibility in nature. 

Acliilles was not the son of many sii es ; nor was the part 
ho played written for him by a succession of “eminent 
hands,” all striving to find fit work for their common hero, 
lie is not a creature of collected traditions, ilo stands there 
— a single conception — in character and in achievement; his 
absence is felt like that of a thunder-cloud withdrawn be- 
hind a hill, leaving the air still sultry ; Ids presence is as 
the lightning in sudden illuiiiination glorifying the whol(5 
field of battle. Kill, bury, and forget Idni, and the Iliad is 
no moie an Epic. 

No two men at the same time over yet saw a gliost ; be- 
cause a ghost is an Eidolon begotten by the imagination on 
the air of night, or some niglit-like day, and is visible but to 
his own frightened father. Now, Achilles was an Apparition ; 
and his seer was a blind old man, with a front like Jove’s, and 
a forehead like Olympus. “ All power was given him in that 
dreadful trance ; " and Beauty and Terror accompanied tlie 
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Destroyer. lie haunted Homer, who no longer knew that he 
had himself created the sublimest of all Phantoms. But the 
Muse gave the maker command over his creature ; and, at the 
waving of his hand, the imaginary Goddess-horn came and 
went obedient, more magnificent than any shadowy form that 
at the bidding of sunlight stalks along mountains into an 
abysm of clouds. 

The Odyssey — also and likewise — was written by Homer, 
and the proof lies all in one word — Ulysses. There lie is 
— the self-same being as in the Iliad, and the birth of one 
brain. Had Homer died the day he said, “ And thus they 
(ielebrated the obsequies of Hector the Tainer-of-Horses,’* 
before no mortal eye would have stood on tlie thresliold of his 
own hall, pouring out from his quiver all the arrows at his feet, 
tliat vision of a ragged beggar, suddenly transfigured into an 
Avenger more glorious far than Apollo’s self transfixing the 
Python, — for Lartiades stretched along his ancestral floor tlio 
whole serpent brood. 

The opening of the Iliad is very simjfle — and so is the 
opening of the Odyssey ; and both openings are, you will 
agree with us in thinking, sublime. In the one you are 
brouglit in a moment into the midst of heaven-sent death 
threatening the annihilation of a whole host; and, in pacify- 
ing Apollo, Agamemnon incenses Achilles, whoso wrath 
lowers calamity almost as fatal as the visitation of the 
Plague. Men’s minds are troubled — there is debate of doom 
in Heaven — nation is enraged against nation — and each tnists 
to its auxiliar gods. In the other tlienj is no din below — tlio 
earth is silent — and you liear not the sea. Com grows where 
Troy-Town stood — and you feel tliat Achilles is dust. All 
the chiefs who fought there {ind fell not, as Sotheby solemnly 
says — 

“ At home once more 

Dwell free from battle ami the ocean roar ” — 

and there is an almost inelaiiclioly peace. There is myste- 
rious mention of shipwreck on account of sin — and one guilt- 
less and great Survivor is spoken of and then named — who 
is to take the place in our imaginations of all the other heroes 
living or dead — affectingly named — for he has been and is to 
be a Sufferer — “ All but Ulysses I And shall the Celestial 
Synod care for that One Man ! Ay, Minerva says to Jove, 
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“ Witli bosom anguish-rent I view 

Ulysses, hapless chief ! who from his friends 
Remote, affliction hath long time endured 
In yonder woodland isle, the central boss 
Of ocean. That retreat a Goddess holds, 

Oaughler of sapient Athus, who the abyss 
Knows to its bottom, and the pillars high 
Himself upbears whicli separate Earth from Heaven. 

His daughter there the sorrowing chief reclaims, 

And ever with smooth spirit, insijlioiis seeks 
To wean his lieart from Ithaca, meantime 
Ulysses, happy might he but behold 
The smoke ascending from his native land, 

Death covets. Canst thou not, Olympian Jove, 

At last relent ? Hath not Ulysses oft 
With victims slain amid Achaia’s fleet 
Thee gratified, while yet at Troy he fought ? 

How, therefore, hath he thus incensed thee, Jove ? ” 

At oncG we love the IVIan of whom the Muse is to sing — 
longing for his homo, his wife, and liis son — and pitiod at 
last by Jove, at the intercession of Minerva, hecanse of his 
piety. Tliat she should fly to Ithaca, and that Horrm^s should 
wing his way to the Isle of Sccrcsy — on behalf of Ulysses — 
seems demanded of the justic(5 of heaven. And simple as 
all this is — \vo said it was sublime — for our sympathies arc 
already awakened for 

“ A good muTi struggling with the storms of fate.” 

Ulysses longs for Jtliaca — but knows not wliat may have 
passed, or may be passing there — J\meh)pe and Tclcmaolnis 
be alive or dead. All wo are told is, that year after year he 
has been lamenting for his native Isle — sighing for a sight of 
its ascending smoke, ere he dies — uiiforgctful of Ithaca oven 
in Calypso’s arms. 

How finely Sotlieby has given IMiiierva’s “ alighting,” and 
the sudden showing of the scene — the first sight of which 
reveals to us all tlje lawless life of the Suitors, and the evils 
to which the kingless Island has been so long a prey I We 
are at once in the lieart of it all — and the thought comes 
across us in the midst of the revelry, “ if Ulysses were 
here I ” 

“ Then on her feet her golden sandals laced, 

With bright ambrosial wings divinely graced, 
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Wings that o’er earth and sea the Goddess hear 
And challenge in their speed the viewless air — 

Then grasp’d her brass-edged lance, of matchless strength. 
Vast, massive, ponderous, whose far-shadowing length, 
When the mail’d Goddess in her fury burns, 

Itiiuk after rank lieroic chiefs o’ertiirns. 

Then downward flew from steep Olympus’ height, 

And on Ulysses’ island deign’d alight, 

And at the threshold of his portal staid 
Hencath the vestibule’s protecting shade : 

Hold in her grasp the spear, and took her stand 
Like Mentes, leader of the Taphian band : 

There found tlie suitoi’s festively array’d. 

Who, gay, at dice before the palace play’d, 

Their seats on hides of many a numerous herd, 

Slain at the dictates of their haughty word : 

Il(;rald.s, and minist’ring menials stood around, 

Some wdio with temper’d wine their goblets crown’d. 
With many a porous sponge some cleansed the board. 
And with carved meat their prolfer’d chargers stortal. 
Her first the young Tclcmachus perceived, 

Who ’mid tlie wooers sat, and iuly grieved, 

Bright picturing in his mind, how, liome again, 

JTis sire would put to flight the wassail train, 

Resume his honours, and ancestral right, 

And, musing thus, the Goddess caught Ids sight. 
Forward he sprung, in wrath, that nigh their feast 
A stranger stood, an uninvited guest : 

Then'clasjMl her hand, received the brazen spear. 

And pour’d his welcome in lier gladden’d ear : 

‘ flail ! stranger — welcome — now tlie banquet sliare, 
Then, feasted, wherefore here — thy wish d(ielare.’ 

He spake— and at the word, the blue-eyed Maid 
Where the prince led the way not loth obey’d. 

Now, ’iieath his dome, within the ehannerd height 
Of a vast column, towering on the sight. 

He fix’d the lance, where, ranged in order, stooil 
Ulysses’ war-sjiears, like an iron wmod : 

Then, on a stately seat the Goddess placed. 

With linen sjiread, and with a footstool graced, 

And near it drew his own resplendent throne, 

At distance from the suitors placed alone. 

Lest the contemptuous rioters molest, 

And vex with noise and insolence the guest, 

Nor yield him peaceful leisure to inquire, 

And hold free commune of his long-lost sire. 
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From a gold ewer, a maid, their hands to lave, 

Pour’d in a silver bowl the cleansing wave, 

And a bright table brought, wliere, largely spread, 

The sage dispeiiseress heap’d the food and bread. 

The sewer with flesh, all kinds, the plates supplied, 

And golden goblets placed each guest beside, 

Which oft with wine the busy herald crown’d ; 

Then, rushing in, the suitors gather’d round. 

And on their separate seats and thrones of state, 

Where heralds wash’d their hands, in order sate : 

'I’he attendant maids in baskets piled their bread, 

On the carved dainties as the feasters fed; 

And youths oft crown’d their goblets o’er and o’er, 

Till thirst and hunger, satiate, sought no more ; 

Then other joys inflamed their keen desire. 

The song and dance, that (diarm the festive choir. 

The herald gave to the reluctant hand 
Of Pheniiiis, leader of the minstrel band, 

A silver lyre. By force the bard obey’d, 

And, pnduding the song, the measure play’d.” 

Toloinacbus is no favourito with many critics. But wo 
hopes you admire and love the Princely Boy — for ho was 
assuredly a groat favourite with.llorncr. So wcdl did IIoiiKjr 
know liis worth, that lie is at no great pains to describe his 
character. He puts him, however, into some situations that 
serve to show what is in him — and he behaves, we think, like 
heir-apparent to the throne. Here he allows the di(;ers to 
shake tlieir elbows undisturbed — in tlieir pastimes peihaps 
])laying for the Queen, But lie is picturing in Ins mind 
another kind of game — in which his father will play the Idon, 
and he the Lion’s Whelj). Mentes, the hauler of the Taphian 
Band, though no vulgar stranger, is disregarded by th(< 
Suitors, heralds, and menials — but how courteous is the 
Prince ! “ Manners maketh the man,” and Tolemachus, we 

feel, will be a hero. He takes not his guest into some nook 
or corner, to question him of his Sire — but places him on a 
stately seat, with a footstool, “ and near it di(»w his own re- 
splendent throne.”. Let all the Suitors behold thorn two in 
converse — nor dare to intrude upon their privacy — apart but 
open — and confidential during the measure preluding the 
Poet-Laureate’s song. Minerva must have been pleased with 
such graceful and dignified reception — and how wisely does 
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glie insiniiate into his heart, by half-truth and half-fable, 
hopes even of his sire's return ! True that Telemachus speaks 
like one that will not bo comforted ; but his looks belie his 
words, for wo seo his face brightening as ho listens to the 
stranger’s counsel. AVho does not see that he believes liis 
father will return, as Minerva, after foretelling that retuiii, 
says, 

“ But this I urge — now truly this declare, 

Art thou, for such thou seem’st, Ulysses’ heir 1 
Thy features sucli, thy eyes so betaniing bright. 

Such as tlio cliief oft tower'd before iny sight, 

Ere with their bravest heroes, Argos’ boast, 

The Warrior moor’d his ileet ou Plirygia’s coast.” 

Pallas was not a goddess addicted to the complimentary — 
and she loved Ulysses too well to be easily satisfied with his 
son. But she was satisfied with his beaming eyes — nor at all 
dissatisfied with his answer about his motlior, tliough it has 
given serious ofTenco in certain quarters, not in the coiitem- 
])lation of Telemachus. The Prince said, “ my mother assures 
mo that I am the son of Ulysses — but T know it not.” In 
this, says Pope, “ there seems something very shocking ; ” 
but as jMinerva approved of it, and said cheeringly, “ heaven 
shall one day grace thee, not nameless, nor of a nameless race, 
sprung from IVnelope,” there can bo no doubt that it was 
the answer usually returned to such a question, in that simple 
age, a sort of apothegm, that conveyed no imputation on 
any mother’s fidelity to her husband, but, on the contrary, 
(mtire reliance on every mother’s tnith. That Telornachus in 
this conversation expresses no tenderness for his mother, has 
been foolishly said to show a want of due filial affection. But 
he knew she w'as pretty \v(dl, u]>-stairs — while ho feared his 
lather was dead or in misery — and that was the thought that 
\vning his heart. It would have been exceedingly silly to 
begin puling about Penelope to a person wdio was not much 
troubling liis head about her — but who had 2)aid Iier, never- 
theless, a high and just compliment. Tlicre can be no doubt 
that ho loved and honoured her — but he was now in his 
twentieth year — and at that age sons are shy of seeming before 
strangtu’s too fond of their motliers — nay even before their 
mothers themselves — especially when surrounded by suitors. 
But hear him on his father : — 
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‘‘ Once I had hope while here my sire remain’d, 

That wealth and virtue had our liouse sustain’d ; 

But heaven, devising ill, not this design’d, 

And left his fate obscurest, ’mid mankind ; 

Nor could his death so sharply have impress’d 
The sling of sorrow in my filial breast. 

If, with his brave compeers, in Phrygia slain. 

Or, ’mid his friends from Troy return'd again. 

Then all the Greeks had raised his funeral mound, 

And by his father’s fiime the sun renown’d. 

But him the Harpies from the light of day 
Unknown, unseen, unheard, have swept away.” 

The noble boy listens with delight to the recital of his 
Father’s ])ro\vess, and the eagerness with which ho oinbraees 
the advice of Mentos to sail to Pydos, and travel thence to 
Lacedenion, to inquire if Nestor or Merielaiis can give him 
any tidings of his lot, gives assurance not only of a confiding 
and an allectionate, but of an adventurous and heroic spirit. 
He weeps to emulate Orestes, who had so nobly avenged his 
murdered Sire ; and on the stranger suddenly vanishing, in 
awe and wonder he feels that his guest was a god, while 
heroic fire is more strongly kindled in his heart. Is not this 
a picture — ^in a few hold bright strokes — of the charactoristi{} 
virtues of youth ? What is wanting here that should have 
been seen in the son of Ulysses? 

But where is Penelope ? Guess. Walking with her maids 
of honour on the beach, eyeing the sea for a sail, or blindly 
listening to the idle dash of waves ? No — ^gucss {igain. Sif- 
ting among the rocks, in some small secret glen, where twenty 
years ago she used to take an evening walk with Ulysses ? 
No. Wandering sad and slow in the woods once wont to 
echo to that hunter’s horn — w^ile she, fair as Diana, 

“ A sylvan huntress by his side, 

Pursued the flying deer ” ? 

Not now. In her chamber weaving that famous web ? That 
artifice has been detected, and the shuttle is still. Sunk in 
stupor there, or aimlessly employing her hands on embroi- 
dery in the listlessness of a long despair? Not far off the 
truth — yet hardly are you Homer. She is in her chamber — 
but not in stupor nor despair — ^her senses are all wide-awake — 
her ear has caught the measure wild of the aged harper — ^into 
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lier soul sinks the strain that sings of the retnni of the chiefs 
nri the downfall of Troy I That moumfnl inspiration is more 
than she can bear ; the music is but an insupportable memory 
of her husband — a dirge for the dead. She fears not the fac(3 
of the Suitors in their feasting — and appears before us in all 
the tenderness, the alfection, and the dignity of a wife, a 
iriotlier, and a queen. 

“ The Prince the wooers sought, wlio, seated, hung 
In silent rapture as the minStrel aung, 

Sung the chiefs’ sad return, when to and fro, 

By Pallas’ will, they s.ail*d from Troy’s o'erthrow. 

While thus he sung* Icarius’ daughter heard, 

Lone in her upper room, his chanted word ; 

Bown stepp’d, and where she moved, attendant came 
Two faithful damsels, on tlieir royal dame. 

Onward she went, and nigli the revcil tlirong, 

Now hush’d to silence by the miiistrers song, 

Beneath her lofty palace porch reclined. 

Hid her fair brow the fine- wove veil behind, 

And, as on eitlier side a maiden stood, 

Wept, and the bard address’d in mournful mood : 

* Bard, thy sweet touch can temper to the lyre 
All deeds of men or gods that hards inspire. 

Sing thou of these, and so enchant the ear. 

That e’en these feasters may in silence hear. 

But ce?ise that strain which bids my sorrow flow, 

Which searches every spring that feeds my woe, 

And racks keen memory for tluit godlike chief 
Whose fame through Greece hut echoes back my grief.’ 

‘ Aly mother ! why displeased V the Prince rejoin’d, 

‘ Leave to the bard free mastery of his mind. 

’Tis not the minstrel, ’tis the will of Jove 
That breatlies the inspiration from above — 

Then blame not Pliemius, whose recording lay 
Mourns their sad fate who steer’d from Troy their way. 

More grateful far their song which all admire 
When novelty attunes the awaken’d lyre. 

Brace thou thy mind to hear : for not alone 
Ulysses strays to Ithaca unknown, 

But many a Grecian strews the Trojan plain, 

And many a chief ne’er hails his hearth again. 

But thou return, thy household cares resume, 

Look to thy maids, the spindle, and the loom : 

To men, as fit, discourse with men resign, 

And— where I rule— that office chiefly mine.’ 
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Penelope, astonish’d, back return’d. 

Nor his wise counsel negligently spurn’d, 

Went with her maids, her loved Ulysses wept. 

Till the tired mourner, soothed by Palljis, slept.” 

Music — poetry — love — grief — comfort — ^repose of passion 
— and to the afflicted heaven-sent sleep not iiii visited, let us 
hope, by soothing dreams I The song sung to the harp did 
of itself still the souls of the Suitors ; for though fit for mur- 
ders, stratagems, and plots, they were high-born men — .and 
had they fought at Ilium, not a few of them would have been 
hcroiis. A lawless and despotic life iiad not wholly quenched 
their hcredit,ary lire — and the Itliaccnes were by nature a noble 
race. Laertes had been a warrior in his youth — in his prime 
of manhood a king. But old age had subdued the regal spirit 
— and wliero and wh.at is he now ? In the palace, ’tis alVect- 
ingly said, 

“ he now resides. 

But in hia fields .afiir his misery hides, 

With one who serves hia board, an aged dame, 

While sore fatigue comes o’er his toil-worn frame, 

When, from slow-creeping through his vineyard rows, 

The old man seeks his dwelling’s still repose.” 

llis wife, too, had died of “love .and longings infinite,” aial 
the suitors had long had their sway. Diilichium, Samos, ai <1 
Zacinthus sent their princes — accomplished men m.aiiy of 
them — nor unworthy altogether of a widow’s love. Fierce as 
lir(‘, and as bright, is Antinous — and Eurymachus, with pas- 
sion not less strong but more controllable, is a cliief tliat might 
prevail on one less tender and true than Penelope to change 
tlio garments of grief for tlie saffron robe of joy. The de- 
vourers of that widow’s bouso were not dancing bears, but 
helping leopards — they kneW liow to fawn — and hoped to 
“ hold her with their glittering eyes ” till she became a prey. 
Descending in stately sorrow the flight of steps leading dowui 
to the great hall, in hushed admiration they beheld the Queen. 
No interruption is attempted of her pathetic address to the 
Bard — no insult, while she is present, to her Son. Their 
bad .nature is rebuked and abashed by the Matron still 
beautiful in lier fidelity to her godlike Lord — their better 
nature feels how “ awful goodness is,” “ Virtue in her own 
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hliape how lovely/’ — conjugal, maternal, and filial lt)ve have 
their hour of triumph — and on the cheek of old riiemius 
bending over his silent harp, may bo soeri the heart-sprung 
tear. 

And is tliere any harshness — as has been often said — in the 
behaviour of Teleiiiaehus ? None. Ilis soul was elate. He 
liad souglit tlie Suitors, the moment after liaving licld converse 
with a Divinity — and his Hope hushed, impatiently, but not 
unkindly, his inotlier’s fears. 'Now he felt himself a man, 
commissioned by heaven for a lioly quest. He would fain 
tliat the Dard had prolonged Ins Lay — for his inspiration too 
was from the will of Jove. Ulysses is not dead, he is but a 
wanderer — and that harp shall ring througli all its cliords 
congratulation on the King’s return. His looks and his tones 
reconciled his mother’s heqi*t to all his words — astonished, 
she obeyed tlie child whom till tlwit hour she had commanded ; 
and if her high h(‘art was satisfied, who, after the lapse of 
three thousand years, shall bo oflended with her noble progeny 
for the first expansion of his pride in the consciousness of 
being about to enter on a destiny that, ore another moon had 
waned, was to be gloriously fulfilled in a sliower of blood ! 

See and hear him among the Suitors now — passive no more, 
but flashing far-sighted scorn. Their outrages break out 
again on the disappearance of Penelope — but he beards them 
all. “ Banquet in peace — cease your brawls, listen to Pheinius, 
‘this gifted minstrers lieaven-attemper’d song.’ To-morrow 
meet mo in council — and I will dismiss you to your own 
homes. Tf thither you go not at my command, I warn you 
that vengt?ance is preparing against you in heaven, and that 
no hand will be outstretched to save you when its hour is 
come. You are all doomed to die ! ” They too are astonished 
— gnaw their mute lips, and are sore afraM. But there is 
not a coward among them — and they recover courage to gibe 
and jeer — yet are they tamed — and their eloquence wants fire. 
Antinous himself, even in the war of \vords, is now no matcli 
for Telemaclius. The fearless Youth, in the joy of hope, lies 
to his insulter. He believes his fath(?r will return — for he 
trusts to the “ veiled divinity,” but he calls her by the feigned 
name of the feigned Taphian chief, and inly exulting, says, 
“ My sire will return no more.” TJio close of the scene is as 
perfect as its opening and its progress ; and how delightful to 

VOL. VIII. U 
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US of these artificial and civilised days is the picture of the 
domestic life of the simple heroic age I — 

“ Now in sweet interchange of song and dance, 

The suitors revcH’d till eve’s swift advance, 

Then, tired with song and dance, at daylight’s close 
Each in his separate mansion sought repose. 

The Priuce departing, went, where tower’d in sight 
Of that vjist hall, his rooPs conspicuous height. 

And Euryclea, child of Ops, upbore 
Tn eitlier hand a torch his step before. 

Her, erst I^aertes bought, a blooming slave, 

And for her jmrehase twenty oxen gave : 

Like his chaste wife revered her, but suppress'd 
Each wish that might his household peace molest. 

She lit his way, she watch’d his lightest word. 

And more than all his females loved her lord ; 

Loved like a son, and more and more endear’d, 

Hung o’er the youth by her from childhood rear’d. 

The Priuce the door unclosed, find sought his rest. 

And loosed the fine- wove tunic from his breast. 

And gave it to liis nurse, whose careful hand 
Hung nigh his couch its niccdy-folded band. 

She onward passing where tlie youth reposed, 

Drawn by a silver ring, the portjil closed, 

With bolt find brace secured : — the Prince, tliere laid 
On the smooth couch with finest wool array’d, 

Througliout the night with deep-revolving mind 
Ponder’d the course that Pallas hail enjoin’d.” 

One great purpose nobly concidvod changes the whole 
cliaractcr, by sliowing the wliole of life under a now aspi^ct, 
Say, ratlier, it brings out the character, and makes the man 
feel and know what ho is, as he firmly plants liis foot on 
tlircsliold of liis own house, which a high destiny calls ou 
him to leave, and to go forth in power on a career that 
must have a glorious end. Look on the Teleiiiaclms of the 
]\Iorn of Hope. Is he not 

** attired 

With sudden brightness like a morn inspired” ? 

Tlomcr rejoices to look on bini — he lavishes beauty on liis 
head ; but not from his own hands — the glory tliere is shed 
by Pallas. It is an emanation from the young hero’s own 
awakened heart. So Ulysses looked, when, but a few years 
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older, he set sail for Troy. How his nurse must have gazed 
on him going forth in the morning sun — Eurydea, whom his 
grandfather purchased when a virgin for twenty oxen, hut 
respected her virginity from fear of his wife. She nursed, too, 
Ulysses ; yet never loved she him so dearly as Telemaclms, 
— for love descends, and settles on its latest, its last object — 
soft as snow and sweet as liglit — accumulated and accumulat- 
ing there till the eyes wax dim and the heart scarcely beats 
— at the last gasp of life. His nurse loved him more than did 
even his own mother ; for liis own mother was Queen, and 
liis nurse was a slave., reiielope had been lamenting for 
twenty years her absent, or lior lost lord — and the stream of 
sorrow kept tlowirig on from the fountain of love, that needed 
not to be fed — inexhaustible in a woman’s heart as the sea. 
Tlune was an affection, holiest of the holy, which she could 
not transfer but to the assured f)lace of his lifeless rest. Jt 
had imagined a hundred graves for her Ulysses — it had been 
haunted far oftener by Ins ghost. But his ship too had oft(;n 
sailed through Iku' dr(‘ams — and often had sleep laid her in 
her hero’s bosom, ^Idie face, the form of her son, had a thou- 
sand times troubled her — so like those of him who was not — 
ov was somewhere, known but to the llnler of the Ski(‘S. By 
tits and starts to lu'r must her Telemachus liave been all in 
all. But she had dignities to guard, and indignities to endure, 
and duties to perform, and suits to repel, and tmnptations 
to resist, and fears to banish, and hopes to bring from afar — 
and all because she w’as faithful to the husband of lier youth 
— to him for whose sake she had covered Ijor fact? with her 
veil, and to wliom slio liad said in a sweet low voice, wh(‘n 
li(‘r father Tcarius asked her would she go or stay — “ 1 go to 
Ithaca, Ulysses, with Tlieo ! ” But Euryeh*a was, as you 
know, a mere aged slave. She may liave had some swiiadierJ 
groom for a Inisbaiid, half a century ag*o, and a swarm of ehil- 
dron ; hut we ]ii*ar nothing of them — only of two sons of hers 
do we liear — and th(*y an*, Ulysses and ’rehmiaclins. Perhaps 
she once loved Laertes, wlieii they were in their prime — 
she in the bloom of iinrcliase — and from fear an unenjoyed 
handmaid that decked the nuptial couch. Both old now^, and 
weak, and miserable — ^but she the happier far, because repin- 
ing not now very painfully even for Ulysses, and having no 
care — no love — iiotliing to live for — ^but that bright Boy 
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climbing up to inanhoocl, and now standing majestically as or. 
a liill-top between her and tlie sky. She the slave belonged 
to }jim, Prince Telomachns ; but he belonged to her, Nurse 
Eiiryolea ; and now that he is about to sail in searcli of liis 
Fatlier, it is to her ho confides the secret — for in that still, 
simple, sworn heart of licrs ho knows it will lie buried Ixmeath 
a weight of wishes for his safe return, nor be confided oven to 
the air, that might repeat the whisper, if one word of it were 
joined with the name of her Teleinachus ovon in her prayers. 
Twelve days is a long time to keep a secret — in fear and 
trembling too; but Euryclea kept it, and would have kept 
it against all instruments of torture angrily seeking to tug it 
out of herjieart. ITer trustful silence was proof alike against 
fear and joy. Think for a moment — but no more now — of her 
discovery of tlie scfir, and wliose feet they were that it was 
at last given her in that bath to embrace ! 

But liei’eis Ttdoinaclnis walking to the Council in the light, 
as w’e said, of the IMorn of Hope : — 

“ Ulysses’ son, when first Aurora spread 
O'er earth her roseate splendour, loft his bed : 

Athwart his shoulders his sharp falohion braced, 

On his fair fet;t his radiant sandals laced ; 

And like a god from liis ancestral liall 

AVent fortli, and hade the lierald’s loud-voiced call 

Summon the chiefs to council : tlu'y obey'd. 

Nor the long summons of the Prince delay’d. 

The Prince, Avhen all were met .at his command, 
with a hr.azen spear that arm’d his hand, 

And two fleet failhful dogs : as on he pjiss’d 
lloniid him celestial glory Palljis cast. 

Awed to mute wonder through the admiring thn)ng 
The youth divinely graced thus stepp’d along, 

Then ’mid the yielding elders j)as.s’d alone. 

And sat unquestionM on his father’s throne.” 

Nothing can he more finely illustrutivo of the cliaracfor in 
the first book shown to belong to Tolcmachus, tljan his wliolo 
conduct during the council that is held in tho second ; yet 
his speeches; as they are reported by Homer, liavo not 
escaped criticism. It was, certainly, an admirabh^ first 
apj)earance. Till now, no council had been called in Ithaca 
since the departure of Ulysses. It must have been rather 
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a formidable thing for so young a person to rise up and 
arraign the Suitors before the peers. Telernaclms docs not 
rise till old -^d^gyptius asks by whom the council had hoen 
summoned ; and tljen lie indeed does rise, and majestically, 
and answers — “ Behold him who convened the council — I am 
lie ! ” We have heard it said by an apostate Tory, now fallen 
from Whig into Radical, that his sp{!Och has no bones. But 
no speech had ever a more pithy spine. Only its sjnno is 
straight, and the speech itself •clothed with ticsh-and-blood 
life. BoTies are only observable in distortion or the lickots — 
but deformity is seldoiii strength — abrupt, awkward, angular 
osseous projections do not constitute a speech, but a skeleton. 
What had he to prove? Nothing. They knew all it was 
possible lie coiild liave to say; but he was desirous to ascer- 
tain if they, the peers, were insensible to shame — tongue- 
and-harid-tied — that is, gagged ^and manacled by fear. Was 
the house swarnpiMl ? Or basely waiting to see who should 
b(‘ at the Head of Affairs ? He, in a few touching words, 
riMuinds them of his noble, father, who once governed them 
all, oven as a father his children ; he speaks of the imminent 
ruin of liis house, and of his mother’s persecution by the 
Suitors, which lie calls more alarming ill ” than the loss of 
his father; for were the palace freed, and the island under 
law, ho niiglit, witliout oireiice to nature, weep for Ulysses no 
more, and bo indeed happy as a king. We say so — not Telo- 
inachus. But there has been a conspiracy among critics to 
accuse aud convict the young prince of sellisliiK^ss, and want 
or weakness of natural affection ; and as a painliil proof of 
their cliarge, they point to this passage, of wliich the good 
sense, say we, is as conspicuous as the riglit feeling — and 
altogether worthy the heir-apparent. Tliere is no exaggera- 
tion of any grief or grievance, and he speaks fervently the 
simple truth. Ho had never seen his father. His feelings 
were those of love, and honour, and revenuioe, and awe, 
towards a being whom liis heart and imagination created and 
called Father — created, if we may say so, of attributes fur- 
Tiish(*d to fancy by all the voices of tlio Isle that sighed for 
Ulysses. Yet liini fain would ho seek over land and sea — 
and for his sake was he now sounding the souls of the 
Peers in Council to ascertain if any gemerous sentiments slept 
there, that might be awakened by his return, and rise up to 
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the rescue. Cowper hero is veiy Homeric — ^far more so than 
Sothehy. 

“ ‘ Resent, yourselves, this outrage ; dread the blame 
Which else ye must incur from every state 
Around us, and the anger of the gods, 

Tjest they impute these impious deeds to you. 

I next adjure you by Olympic Jove, 

Ry Themis, who convenes and who dissolves 
All councils, that ye interpose, my friends I 
To check them, and afford to my distress 
A solitary and a silent home. 

But if Ulysses, my illustrious sire, 

TFath injured any noble Grecian here, 

Whose wrongs ye ])urpose to avenge on me, 

Then aid them openly ; for better far, 

AVere my condition, if yourselves consumed 
!My revenue ; ye should compensjiie soon 
Aly sutlVrings at your hands • for my complaints 
Sliould rouse all Ithaca to my redress, 

Nor cease till I were satisfied for all ; 

But now, conniving at tlie Avrong, ye pierce 
My soul with anguish not to be endured !’ 

Ifc spoke impassion’d, and to earth oast ilown 

I I is sceptre Avoeping.” 

His tears were tears (d‘ disappoiiitinent, shame, iiidignatitm 
and rage. Ho had shown ho did not fear tlui suitors — while 
he ])itt(aly confessed he liad not pow(a* to rid his house of 
them, or put them all to death. But li(3 called on tlio Council 
t(» raise up all Ithaca to redress his wrongs — tlu'y sat mut(‘ — 
and therefore lie <lashed down his sceptre, and wej)!.. And 
wliat ensued? “Bily at that sight seized all the peoph?.” 
But what is the tiso of ])ity ? To dry a maiden’s tears. And 
wlio were the p(?ople? NotknoAAing, wo cannot say ; hut wo 
suppose the Suitors, natives and aliims, liad their adherents 
in that assemblage : a courses of connivance generates falsehood 
and fear — kills loyalty and patriotisni — ihaidens, if it does not 
destroy, all sense of justice — Abends the necks of nobles as if 
they were serfs or villains — and 

“ Slips the Slavic’s collar on, and snaps the lock.” 

Up start».Antinou8 to answer him whom lie scornfully calls 
“ bigli-Boundiiig orator,” and we admire his speecU. In it bo 
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narrates the pious fraud of Penelope in weaving and unweav- 
ing the famous web, a funeral robe — so feigned she — for tho 
ancient Laertes — and we can imagine that Teleinachus listened 
with a smile. Nor displeased could ho have been to hear even 
from such lips such a character of his mother. 

“ Studious alone to merit praise for Jirts 
By PalJas ^riveii lier largely ; matcliless skill 
To weave the splendid wet^ ; sagacious thought ; 

And shrewdness such fts never fame .'iscribed 
To any beauteous Greek of ancient days, 

Tyro, Mycene, or. Alcniena loved 

By Jove liimself, all whom the accomplish’d Queen 

Transcends in knowledge, ignorant {done, 

That, woo’d long time, she should at last be won ! ” 

Noble English of noble (heek, dear Oowper; and it must 
liave been difficult for I’clcinaclitis, hearing such eulogium, to 
hate Antinous with all Ids heart — so filial was it as well as 
lieroic — nor yet implacable, had the Suitors ceased to devour 
his house. lie would have forgiven them even at the eleventh 
hour ; but there was one — Pemdopo’s own dear Dread — inaces- 
sible to forgiveness ; and though he was now far-oll^ — not long 
tho time till ho \vas to be near — and then — but now the Prince 
hoars Antinous tell him, that either his mother must be dis- 
missed from the palace and forced to wed, or that they will 
all continue to banquet at his cost; and if you are not satis- 
fied with tho burst of filial aflection that glows through his 
riglitcous rage, and makes it more witliering in its intensify, 
you must look for nature and the trutli of nature where you 
choose, but can never liopc to find them in Homer. 

The reply of Teleinachus electrified even that abject assem- 
hly, and astounded the profligates wdio had made it base. 
But it did more than move the timid and the tyrannical — it 
stirred the sky and wms heard by Jove. We know not how 
the passage may look in prose, but in the Greek it is as por- 
tentous poetry as ever flashed luridly from a gloomy shiiiie. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

{Literally, and line for line with the Original.) 

‘‘Thus spoke Tclemachus : but to him, the far-seeing Jupiter two 
eagles 

Sent-oii from aloft, to fly from the summit of a mountain. 
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They for a while skirnnAl along with the blast of the wind, 
Abreast of each otJier, outstretch’d on wing : 

But when they indeed came to the midst of the many-voiced 
(7ro\v(f>Tjfinp) assembly, 

There sweej)ing round they shook their numerous plumes, 

And gazed on the heads of all, and look’d destruction : 

And with tlieir talons liaving lacerated-their-own j.aws, and their 
necks around, 

They rush’d to the right through (over) their {the people ofIlhaca\) 
houses and city. 

They (the people) werc-stiinn’d-with amazement at the birds, as 
they gazed wdth their e 3 ’^es, 

And tliey ponderM in their hearts, what this was to bring-about. 

'I hem, however, address’d the venerable hero llalitherses 
Mastorides, who alone excell’d his 3 ’^ears-inates 
In the knowledgti of birds (attgiiries^y and in interpreting ])orten- 
toiis omens, 

He, juilging wisely, harangued and thus address’d t hem : 

‘Listen to me verily, ye ])eople-of- Ithaca, in what I sliall say^ : 
The wooers above-all I single-out in this my speech, 

Since for them great destruction is revolving : Ulysses not 
Long apart from liis friends shall be, but even now somewliere 
Near at hand lie is, and for these A’cry men is lie planning 
((j)vT€Uiy planting) slaughter ami dt.‘stiny, 

(Yes) for-all-of-tliem : and evil shall come on many more of us 
Who inhabit Ithaca favourably-situated- to wards- the-west (or con- 
spicuous) ; but long before 

Let us deliberate how we shall put a stop to this, and let them (the 
wooers) too 

Cease ( front their dohnj^, forstraightway this will be better for ilieni. 
Not inexperienced (in omens) 1 prophesy, but from full knowledge* ; 
For on that man (Ulysses), I say, has everything been brought 
about — 

Just as I declared to him, when for Ilium ein hark’d 
The Greeks, and along wit<ji tlicm went Ulysses fei*tile-in-cx- 
pedients, 

I declared that (after) liaving suffered many evils, (after) having 
lost all his associates. 

Unknown to all, in the twentieth year. 

Home should he come ; — and now truly is all this being-brought 
about.* ” 

Eustathius — as we find him in Pope — ^ for wo have not birn- 
self at hand — says well, “ This prodigy is usheied in very 
magnificently, and the verses are lofty and sonorous. The 
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Eagles are Ulysses and Telenuiclms : by Jove’s command 
tliey fly from a mountain’s height: this denot(3S that the two 
lieroes arc inspired by Jupiter, and come from the country to 
the destruction of the suitors. The eagles % with wing to 
wing conjoined ; thissliows that tliey act in concert and unity 
of councils : at fii’st they tloat upon the wind ; this implies 
the calmness and sccresy of the approach of those lieroes : at 
last they clang their wings, and hovering Ix^at the skies ; this 
shows the violence of the assault*: with ardent eyes the rival 
train they threat. This, as the poet himself interjirets it, 
denotes the approaching fate of the suitors. "J’lien sailing over 
the domes and towers, they fly full towards the East ; this 
signifies that the suitors alone are not doomed to desti uction, 
hut that the men of Ithaca are involved in danger, as Jlali- 
therscs interprets it.” Good. Eut why did the Bishop — if 
he wrote this at all, which wo g:l()ubt, our faith heingsni all 
in the notes furnished to Pope liy Brorne — omit mention of 
their tearing one another’s necks? Because, perhaps, he did 
not understand it. Why did the Iloyal Birds, imaging Father 
and Son, take a turn up in the sky? Was it because tiny 
saw no otli(M- mode of letting the wretches beneath see that 
there was to he a fight in the Palace? Or was it merely 
in mirth and glee tliat the Eagh'S, full of' might and fight, 
joined combat in the air, by way of a spree ? Or was it to 
show the Suitors how Eagles fought? Everything in Homer, 
and in every other Great Poet, has a meaning ; and you may 
ad(;»pt whichever of our conjectures you will — but as you love 
us, do not slur the tussle over as a mere 1 issue of words. 
Hal it horses, as an augur, said enough to fi igliton all but the 
infatuated ; but ho was not bound to explain all the omen — 
enough that ho predicted dismay, disaster, and death. 

How do the translators handle the two Eagles? Let ns 
see. Bromo did Beta for Pope — and here is Bromo : 

BROME. 

“ With that tlie Eagles from a inoimtain’s height, 

By Jove’s command, direct their rapid flight, ; 

Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 

Si retch their hroad plumes, and float upon the wind ; 

Above the asscmbl:^ Peers they wheel on high. 

And clang their wings, and hovering beat the sky ; 
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With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 

And, shrieking loud, denounce approaehing fate. 

They cuff, they tear, their cheeks and necks they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood descend : 
Then sailing o’er the domes and towers, they fly 
Full toward the East, and mount into the sky.” 

COWPER. 

So spake Teleinachus, ai^d while he spake, 

The Thunderer from a lofty mountain-top 
Turn’d off two Eagles ; on the winds awhile, 

With outspread pinions ample, aide by aide 
They floated ; but, ere long, hovering fdofb, 

Bight o’er the midst of the assembled Chiefs 

They wheel’d aroun<l, clang’d all their numerous plumes, 

And eyeing with a downw'ard look the throng, 

Death boded, ominous ; then rending each 
The other’s face and neck, they sprang at once 
Toward the right, and darted tlirough the town.” 

SOTHEBY. 

“ Thus spake Telemachus ; and thundering Jo\'e 
Sent earthward down two Engles from above. 

They, side by side, on level pinions flesw, 

And floated with the wnnd that smootldy blew. 

But o’er the Forum, wdien to all reveal'd, 

Fierce clanging their deu.se plumes, in circles wdieel’d, 
Eyed all beiieatli, and glaring death around, 

Bent each the others neck with many a wound ; 

Tlien uj)W'ard soar’d, and wheeling to tlie right, 

Wing’d through the city their portentous flight.” 

M. J. CHAPMAN. (TRlNinr COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.) 

“ And lo ! far-seeing Jove tw^o Eiigles .sent, 

Which from a mountjiiA-brow far and aloft 
Came flying down ; whiles with th* impulsive wind 
’ITiey flew, flapping tlieir outstretch’d mighty wing.s, 

One near the other ; but the midway space 
Over tlie crowded Session once attain’d, 

They wdieel’d, and their thick-feather’d pinir)ns shook, 
And look’d upon the heads of all, and voiced 
A boding death ; tlien with their talons tore 
Their jaws and necks, and wdth a right-hand flight 
Over their houses and their city rush’d.” 
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Wliicli is best ? Brome is b<ad. Dr Johnson said no man 
could distinguish Brome or Fenton from Pope. All men may 
— most women, and some children. A wishy-washy imitation 
of the style of Pope cannot bo very like Homer. Our belief 
is, that though Pope may have brushed and burnished up a 
bit his coadjiitors' versions, lie was pleased to let themremiiin 
in tlieir manifest inferiority to his own. They were two g5od 
foils. “Rapid” and “swift” — to say nothing of the tauto- 
logy — are wretelied opitluits, ap[?licd liero to eagles — and of 
course not in llomer. Nothing is said in the Greek about 
“ descending.” Tliat they did descend, wo see. “ Stretch 
their broad wings,” seems to imply that they had not stretched 
them from the first. “ Float on tlie wind ” is not quite riglit. 
“ Wlieel on high ” is very poor indeed : nobody sup])OSos they 
were very low — and yet they were lower than tliey liad been 
by some thousand feet at least — for the people saw the 
sparkles of their eyes. “ And clang their wings, and hovering 
beat the sky,” is no great imjirovenient on our truthful prose — 
wliich, by tlio way, wo ])orceive, is a verse, and a good one — 
“ Tliere sweeping rouinl, they shook their numerous plumes.” 
Tiie liiuj that follows is a mean version of the magnificent. 
Not a syllable in Homer about “shrieking” — they yelled not. 
“ fhey cuff — they tear ” — Bromo must have thought very 
fine — so tine that he must like a fool say something still timu*. 
“ And from their plumes huge drops of blood desemid,” which 
does not happen even when a tercel gentle strik(*s a licron- 
shew into what seems a fortuitous congregation of atoms. Tlie 
concluding lines are sonorous — hut ambitious over-much — 
and the whole tlie failure of a man who never saw even a 
buzzard. Oowper is almost as good as possible — and shows 
that a poet may k(*cp tamo hares, and yet admire wild eagles. 
In Sotheby wo are sorry to miss the mounlain ; and there 
seems a “ they ” w'anting for giammatical construction ; but 
the flight coming and going is linely given, and so is the 
threatening and the portent. Sotheby has seen many eagles. 
Ohapman (not old, but young Cbapmaii) is admiraVdy Homeric. 
But “ Voiced a boding death,” we promise a crown to an}" 
man who shall explain. Cowper and Chapman are “both 
best.” Of the rest of the passage, Brome makes very w"eak 
Work — Cowper rather heavy work — and Sotheby rather imper- 
fect work — BO let their versions sleep. At present there really 
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Reems to bo nothing in English so like tlio Greek as our 
own prose. No merit that of ours — ^tis all Homer's. A 
few words, with your leave, about this Portent. 

To know Fear, you must cither live, or imagine you live, 
in an age of sootlisaying Jind superstition. Prognostications 
of a direful event are sublime, seen shadowy on a sti’ange- 
elouded sky — typical of retribution, in all ghastliest shapiis — 
shifting to and fro, and of a bloody colour. Seers stand star-' 
ing there, till they shudder io pronounce the doom declared 
by tlio troubled heavens, and wajider, wild-eyed, up and down 
a mountainous countr}’’, mad and miserable, and wishing they 
were dead. You can think with what Fear tlu'y may insjnre 
a lone Highland glen by a few woeful words — of old withered 
maniacs, almost naked, cowing chieftains, even when “})laided 
anti plumed in their tartan array. In th(‘- ancient world, 
setjvs, and soothsayers, and. prophets (surely they were not 
all deceivers), for the revelation of the Fates were undi*r 
obligations, wliicdi it was impossible they conld ev(‘r rej)a3", to 
birds. Yet they were no great ornilhologists. The scien('(‘ 
of augur}" w"as high, but not apparently very complicated ; and 
the flight-inspired man had in truth but to know his left liand 
from his right. Yet the peo])le, with a ru in faith in his in- 
spiration, awfully heard his interpretation of the omen, to com- 
mon sense seemingly as simjde as sublime — as in those two 
eagles. Halithorscs gave utterance but to the thoughts of 
the people, gazing on the birds — for amazement and fear had 
fallen on them — and they all felt that the rushing of wings 
and the glaring of eyes we)*e ominous of death. Hut 1)0, they 
believed, was “ endowed witli clear cnalentials from al)ov(» ” — 
and that utterance was to them not merely confirmation, hut n - 
volation. In his prophetic exultation he became um^onscionsly 
a Liar of the first rnagnitude, yet spoke Jove's trutli. Tliat 
Ulysses and Telomachus wdre to come flyirig wing to wing 
like eagles, he saw and said, as ho heard aloft the whistling 
plumes ; but that twenty years ago be had told Ulysses of 
his fated return to Ithaca, we no more believe than that he 
told Us, at the era of the French Revolution, that Christopher 
North was to .be the Editor of Maga yet unconcedved in the 
womb of Fate. But bo held that strange tale devoutly true, 
and so did all who heard him ; for lie threw his feelings of the 
present on his feelings of tlie past, and they all so bandied 
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tlicmsolves back and forward, that by collision they kindled 
into a new birth — the feeling of tlie Future. No wonder 
there were awe and amazeinent, — nor can tliero bo a doubt 
that all felt ¥ car. But as a heroic character, in Burns’s ‘‘ Hal- 
loween,” under the influence of superstitious fear, “ whistled 
up ‘ Lord Lennox’ Marcli,’ to keep his courage cheery,” so now 
dii^the bold Euryniaclius burst out into abuse of ITalilliejses, 
and, with a quaking heart, resumed his countenance and 
speech — pale and faltering — for *1110 nonce, to simulate scorn. 
Cowi>cr felt that well — 

“ I fence, dot'ird ! hence 
'fo thy own house ; there, prophesying, warn 
Thy children of calamities to come. 

Birds, numerous, flutter in the beams of day, 

Not all ])redictivc. Death, far hence remote, 

Math ftmnd Ulysses ; ami 1 would to Heaven, 

That, wlien lie died, thyself had perish’d too. 

T’lien hadst thou not with these prophetic strains 
O’erwheliu’d us, nor Telemachus inipell’d, 

Already thus incensed,” &e. 

ITis mind is ill at ease — ^lic is not self- con si si out — and ho 
must liave felt the weakness of Ids own logic. “ Go, dotard, 
and prophesy to children ; for thou hast o’erwhedmed us, and 
couipolled iho niiiid of Telemachus.” Tluit showed llali- 
tlierses was a prophet fit to speak before men. The uholo 
harangue is fierce and furious, hut Euryjnachiis ke(‘ps harping 
on one string, and the discordant twanging disturbs not the 
spirit of tho young liero. He demands a twenty-oared hark, 
that ho may seek sandy Bylos, and tlienco liasten to Lacede- 
iiion, to obtain tidings of his sire. “ If I hear he lives, one 
year I sliall be patient for Ids return. If I hear he is dead, T 
will perform his liiiieral rites with sueh pomp as his great 
name demands, and raise at homo his tond), and then give my 
mother to — whom I choose.” Then ruse Mentor, illustrious 
Ulysses’ friend, to whom, on his departure, he had consigned 
tlio care of his household, and speaks like a wise man. 

“ Hear me, ye Ithacans, be never King, 

From this time forth, benevolent, humane, 

Or righteous ; but let every sceptred hand 
Hule merciless, and deal in wrong alone, 

Since none of all his people, whom ho sway’d 
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With aucli paternal gentleness and love 
Eenicmbers the divine Ulysses more. 

That the imperious suitors thus should weave 
The web of mischief .and atrocious wrong, 

I grudge not ; since, at hazard of their heads, 

They make Ulysses’ property a prey. 

Persuaded tliat the hero comes no more. 

But mucli the people move mo ; how ye sit 
All mute, and though a crowd ojiposed to few, 

Check not the suitoi^ with a single word.” 

Alas ! all was rotten in the State of Ttliaea. Twenty years 
is a long minority — and misrule, during half that time, can 
sadly ch.ange the cliaracter of a people. 

“ Injurious Alentor ! lieadlong orator ! 
llow darest thou move the po])ulace against 
The Suitors ? ” ^ 

So asks Lioeritiis ; hut the populace are palsi(!d — dead is the 
quickening spirit of love and loyalty — and so utterly have 
tiny forgotten Ulysses that they see nothing of him in liis 
blooming son. ^Tis this tliat makes Teloniachiis feel his 
W(!akness; his native modesty induces him to think and 
speak humbly of his own immature powers; his native hero- 
ism inspires him with resolution to face all dangers ; but tlio 
sight of Ills own people’s degradation forceps him to confess 
that in Tthaea he must sucenmb to the crew wliom, were 
Ithaca what once it was, tlie Laud of the Leal, be could 
mow and swatlio like grass. AViiere was this assembhago 
held? In a building, or iii tlie open air? If in a building, 
the couueil-hall had no roof, for the eagles were seen coming 
and going in the sky. It was, therefore, no llole-aud-(./onu^.r 
Meeting — and the sun saw the sin and shamci of all the pimple, 
and of all the peters. .. 

The council — a pretty council indeed — breaks up— and 
wliere goes Telemacluis? To lave bis bands in the surf of 
the grey deep. They have refused to give him a twenty-oared 
bark — and shall they thwart the designs of Minerva ? lb* 
calls upon the goddess, and she aj^pears in the form of Mentor. 
There, by the sounding sea, oomniiiue the seeming old man 
and the young — and ere nightfall they will embark. The 
Suitors* renewed sliowors of scorn now glance off the Prince’s 
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mind like hail from sunbright armour ; and Pallas fools that 
drunken multitude, dashing the goblets from their hands, 
drenching their eyes in drowsiness, and driving them, blind 
and deaf, staggering through the streets. Meamvhile the sun 
had set, and twilight dimmed all the ways — the bark was in 
the bay impatient for the Prince. 

M. J. CHAPMAN. (tRIN. COL. CAM.) 

“ This said, he led the way they follow’d him, 

And placed the sea-stores in the W'ell-bench’il ship, 

As bade Ulysses’ son. On ship* hoard went 
Telemachus, Atlvene going first ; 

She sat down at the stern ; he near to licr. 

The mariners, meanwhile, the shore-ropes loosed, 

And on the benches weiit and look tluiir scats. 

Grey-eyed Athene sent a favouring breeze, 

A full strong west-wind with a rushing sound 
Kutfling the dark sea ; then Telemachus 
Hade them handle their ta(?kl(*, cheering I beta ; 

They cheerful heard ; and in the socket first 
They fix’d the fir-mast, and secured it well 
. AVith the fore-braces ; then with twisted thongs 

They raised the white-sails, and the mid-sail full 
Bellicil the wind ; and as the ship went on, 

Around the keel loud roar’d the ]mr]>le wave. 

Along the wave she ran, making her way. 

Then having made all fast in the dark ship, 

Goblets tliey brimful crown’d with wine, and pour'd 
Ijibatioiis to the ever-living gods, 

And first of all to Jove’s own grey-i;ycd child. 

All night and througli the following dawn she ran.” 

We perceiv(*, from Popo, tliat Itapin is viu*v sovero on 
Minerva and Jupiter, who contrive the action of the Odyssey, 
'fliat action, it seems, is very iinperlect ; because it begins 
witli the voyages of Tidemacbus, and ends with those of 
Ulysses. AViiy, surely a son stands in a pretty close relation 
to his own father. A son voyaging to iiiul his father, and 
oven if possible bring him home, appears to us to ho helping 
the action as much as can bo reasonably expected of him, 
especially when the action is being liclped on still more 
effectually by the father himself, whoso wliolo soul is set on 
getting homo to find liis son. But of the two divinities, the 
old gentleman is most crusty on Pallas. She knew that 
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Ulysses was in Ogygia — and that Jove had promised to let 
him return to Ithaca. True — ^but what did that amount to? 
To much less than the old gentleman seems to suppose — for 
Pallas did not know that Neptune was to dash him, after 
ever so many miseries on a raft, on PJimacia — that Nausicaa 
was to fall in love with him — that ho was to hear Dcmodocns 
harping and singing in the gardens of Alcinous — and thaj he 
was to be landed sound asleep on his own beloved shore. 
All she did know was, that .love had promised ho should 
return. Calypso, for aught Minerva knew, might send liiin 
to Pylos; or Neptune, on his return from Ethiopia, might 
di ive the slaycn* of his son Polyphemus to the Ilyperhoroans. 
AVIiat if Ulysses had been sitting with old Nestor at a sea- 
shore feast? Itapin might have been dumhfoundored, and 
]\linerva somewhat surprised; but nothing is impossible in 
])o»^try of which the machinery is not spinning-jennies but 
Gods. 

Old Eap likewise thought honour, duty, and nature ought 
to have moved Telemaehus to seek tidings of his Father, 
without th(i instigation or guidance^, of a g(Mld(‘SS. That 
acute remark cuts in juecos the whole poetry of Homer, and 
makes shreds and ])atchos of the whole Greek religion. But 
it w'ould be well if all youths would act like Telernaolms, 
even at the bidding of a superior j)Ower, human or divine. 

Minerv^a takes him, quoth Hap, to all the most improbable 
places ; — to the houses of Nestor and Meiiolaus ! AVould he 
liave had lior to take him to Ogygia? But we must be cou- 
tontod Avifli llomoFs Odyssey — however much wo may rc‘gret 
tliat it was not rewritten by Hapin. 

We know and love Telemaehus as \vell as if wo had beem 
for years with him in Ithaca. What ho may end in, no man 
wlio lias studied human nature may pretend to say — but now 
his character is as tiansparent as tlio purest well he over 
stooped to drink at, with a dead deer, or boar, or w^olf, lying 
at the young limiter’s feet on tlie greensward among the locks. 
Never, wo may venture to say, will he bo so fertile in (ex- 
pedients as liis Father — nor so eloquent nor so wise — for in 
genius Ulysses was the greatest of all the Greeks ; but as 
brave, as affectionate, and as faithful to all old loves, will bo 
the son as the sire — and one day as good a king. 

How delightful to laud witli liiiii on the shore in sight of 
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tlie old city of rolcns, and witness liis delight on beholding 
— so Sothcby finely calls what we dnlly construed seats — the 
Nino Green Theatix^s 1 In each, five hundred men feasting on 
nine bulls. Four thousand live hundred men, good and tmo, 
in the act of devouring eighty-ono bulls. All flit) fourscore 
and one bulls had Ixu n cfial-black, without one single ashy 
spot, when alive in Ihiur hides, and now are all done brown 
on the sacrilicial iiro. All the thighs — one hundred and 
sixty-two — lire laid on the altiur of Neptune ; all the other 
flesh, not sinking offal — for the entrails are especially men- 
tioned — consumed, wo are willing to believe, by his w'or- 
shippers. On the ajiproach of the strangers, “all arose to 
W’(dcomo them — not all the four thousand five hundred men — 
hut all tlio 0 / a noble hand, conspicuous among tliein fill 
the young Tisistratus, who has already embraced the PriuciJ 
of Ithaca, and w'clconied him — ^liis birth and name unknown — 
to Pylos. And old Ni‘stor is not only alive still, but as fresli- 
looking and liale as he w^as some tini years back before Troy ! 

AVhat a trump for a Tontine ! and as garni as eloquent as 

ever! Pisistratus sure must be his great-grandson. By no 
hi(*ans. And in the palace pevha])8 there is a rocking-cradle. 
Kemeiid)er w e are now tlourisliing in the heroic age, and in the 
])reseTico of a Patriarch. In good time Telemaclius tolls his 
name and purpose — but Nestor, alas! knows nothing of 
Ulysses whom ho loved, and pronounces matchless. Then, 
with wdiat a fine sense of ])ropriety does Tolemachns, instead 
of mourning for tlic darkness that shroud’s his father’s fate, 
modestly put such qu(?stions to the Old in Days as may lead 
him to narrate events in his own history, and in that of other 
lit;roes — his friends — after tlie fall of Troy. Tlie young 
Prince’s owm sentiments and sympathies suggested indeed 
the theme — and the aged king had by a few words awakened 
liis desire to hear again the oft-repeated tale, — 

“ Ye, too, far off have heard Atridos* death. 

By fell /Egisthiis’ will, liow closed liis breath ; 

But rightly has the base adulterer paid 
Bire vengeance due to Agamemnon’s sluide : 

"fis glorious when heroic sons remain 
The great avengers of their fathers slain ; 

Such as Atrides’ heir, whose rigliteous ire 
Slew the base murderer of his far-famed sire ; 
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Such thou ; so match hy deeds tliy stately frame, 

That ages yet to come extol thy name.” 

Tlie example of Orestes had been set before him by 
Minerva’s self, ere they left Ithaca; and Menelans — brotlwir 
of the murdered Kin^ of Men — again tells him the dreadful 
tale in the words of the ever-changing Protons of the sea. 
Not a word anywhere (are we mistaken ?) about Orestes kill- 
ing his mother. Telemachus resembled the son of Agamem- 
non only in being called on by earth and heaven to avenge 
his parent’s wrongs ; but his hither was blessed with a faith- 
ful wife — so said the shade of Atriiles to Laertiades beside 
the trench of blood in that doleful rc^gion where he had 
not forgot tlio fatal bath — and called Ulysses happy in all his 
WOOS, — ^for the Phantom thought of Penelope and then f)f 
Clytemnestra. 

Friendship is like love in young hearts — it rises at first 
sight and endures for ever. Echephron, Strati us, Perseus, 
Thrasymedes, Aretus — Nestor’s sons — are all kind to the 
son of Ulysses ; but Pisistratus is at once his brother. All 
the rest are married men— these two noble youtlis have room in 
their hearts to receive each other, for as yet tlioy liavo known 
not love. Each is chaste as Tlippolytus; and their bosoms 
glow with less selfish passions. Tlufir life breathes a heroic 
innocence. On a carved couch, beneath the resounding porcli, 
Telemachus lies down to sh'oj.>— and near him Pisistratus. 
Tlujy keep, conversing till midnight, and wo could — tlunigh 
Homer has not recorded it — make a poem of their talk about 
heroes. 

Tlio rosy-fingcred morn sees Nestor sitting alone (probably 
in Monologue, for his tongue never tirc'd) on the Seat c»f 
Justice before bis gates — of white polislied, oil-glistoTiing 
stone (marble ?), with his sceptre in his hand, and the finest 
beard in all Greece. MinervS bad revealed licrsclf tlio even- 
ing before, in the shape of an eagle — and to her bo commands 
a solemn sacrifice. For hours his sons arc busy in prepara- 
tions, nor idle, we may well believe, nor far apart — those 
two illustrious boys. In the evening they are to set out in 
tlieir cbaiiot for Plioroe — Uiocleus’ Dome — onc-tliird of the 
way perhaps to l/accjdemon. But not till 

“ Nestor’s youngest daughter deign’d to lave 
Ulysses’ offspring in the tepid wave, 
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Witli oil anointed, and the tunic bound, 

And tlie resplendent robe his limbs around — 

Fresh from the bath, the prince, a God in grace 
Stepped forth, and sat by Nestor’s honour’d place.” 

”ris thus old Homer sings to boys and virgins. The bluest 
bond of heaven that over hung the Ionian Isles, and all their 
shadows among the soft confusion of water and of air — one 
grovoy wilderness of upvvard-and-downward-growing trees, 
and miraculous hmiples — ^never was purer, 

“ With its white families of happy clouds,” 

than was tlio lofty arch t)f his spirit hd.ting fall gentle liglit 
on the heads of the brave and beautiful — the mild and the 
lovely — and all the bright world — vision-likii in its reality — 
in which youth broatlies empyrean air, and liuman life is 
invested with a grjindeur of joy breathed from the heart of 
uncorrupted nature. '• 

Behold the Twain in “ Lacedernon^s hollow vale ” before 
the gates of INlenelaus^ palace. How fortunate their arrival 
during flu; celebration of a double marriage ! Ami such 
• nuptials I Why, Hermionc, “graced with Aphrodite's charms,” 
leaves Lacedcmoii for “ Phthia’s glorious city,” with chariots 
and with horses, to bless the bod of Neoptoleinus, a sou wliose 
fame bad transcended tliat of the most glorious sire, bad not 
that sire been Achilles. And to Megapeiithes, Ids son by a 
liandmaid — for Helen liad but one child, almost as hriglit as 
herself, now the Phthian Queen — Mcnelaus was now giving for 
wife Aloctor's beanteoTis child, the llower of Sparta. The 
'Jhvain draw up their smoking steeds in the palaee ponih; but 
read th(» scene in Sotheby, almost as alive as in Homer : — 

“ AVI die ill his palace porch, great Nestor’s son, 

And tlic Prince staid the steeds, their journey done. 

Them, l^tooneus, issuing forth, survey’d, 

And backward speeding, to Atrides said : 

‘ f-.o ! Jove-horii Menelaus, at thy gate 
Two strangers, likest gods, thy word await : 

Shall we here loose their steeds, and claim their slay, 

Or to some roof more willing send away ? ’ 

‘ Thou wert not once,’ the iudignaiit king replied, 

^ Devoid of scujse, untaught thy words to guide. 

Thou hahblest like a child— from dome to dome 
AVe, hospitably feasted, reach’d our liome : 
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So Jo VO may lieuooforth guard us : loose tlie steed, 
And to our banquet, haste, the straiigtjrs lead.’ 

Ho spake : nor Kteoncus disobey’d, 

Rut, siiniinoniug tlio menials, urged their aid, 

Tioosod tlie hot yoke, and Avhcre the steeds reposed, 
Within tlie monarch’s spacious .stalls enclosed, 

Oats and line barley in their manger threw, 

And to the radiant wall the chariot drew : 

Then usher’d in the guests, who, wondering, gazed, 
As the proud palace of Atrides blazed, 

AVliieh like the lunar orb, or solar light 
With strange magni licence amazed their sight. 

But, when their w'onder ])aused, tiiey went to lave 
’fheir bodies in the bath’s refreshing wave ; 

Then, when the females with anointing oil 
And the warm flood had freeil their limbs from toil, 
And the bright vest and mantle round them cast, 
They, nigh the king, jia^took the rich repast. 

In a bright vase of burnish’d silver Avrought 
On a gold stand, a maid pure Avater brought. 

Sprea<l tor the feast, AAnth dainties largely stored, 

A matron jilaced the tables’ polish’d board : 

The se-Aver Avith varieil flesh tlieir food snpjiiied, 

And served Avith golden cups of royal iirido. 

Then, Avith kind Avarrnth tlndr hands Atride.s jiress’d. 
And Avelcomiiig the .stranger.s, thus addres.s'd : 

‘ Eeast, and rejoice— Avhen satiate keen de.sire, 

I, Aviio my guests, and Avhcnce you came, incpiire. 

Not yet, I deem, has pass'd aAvay from earth 
The jueniory of the men avIjo boast your birth. 

In yours, the form of Jo vc-borii kings 1 trace, 

For ne’er vile fathers bred .such godlike race.’ 

Then deign’d himself tlicfir portion’d feast assign. 
The inonareh’s share, the bullock’s roasted chine. 

’riicy richly feasted, and, the banquet o’er, 

When thirst and .satiate hunger sought no more. 
Then, boAv’d o’er Ne.stor's son, that none might bear, 
The ft-ince thus A\diisj)er’d in hi.s listening ear : 

‘ lioiind this refulgent dome, my friend ! behold 
What blaze of amber, ivory, silver, gold : 

Snell Jove’.s Olymiiian hall ’mid realms of light, 

The iiifliiily of splendour awes my sight.’ 

II is AAdiisjier’d AA’^onder Menelans heard. 

And to the admiring guests thus spake the Avord : 
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' No — let not mortal man contend witli Jove, 

’Tis iimnorlality stamps all above. 

Man may with nio hold contest, or decline, 

Wliate’er my wealth, toil, snlleriurr made it mine, 
Brought from far wandering, by my restless sail, 

Ere tlie eighth year, 1 bade my country liail. 

To Cyj)riis, yEgypt, to Phomicia’s sliore, 

To /Ethiopia me, my vessel bore, 

The I’h'embi, Sidon, Libya, whore the. horn 
Crowns the fair forehead of the lamb new-born, 
Where sheep thrice yearly breed, noi* lord imr swain 
]<\)r dearth of cheestA or flesh, or milk comj»laiii, 

Nor ere thronghoiit the year the ndder fails 
To tcm])t the hand that tills the milking-pails. 

AVhilc thus I stray’d, and with incessant toil 
Vast wealth amass’d from many a distant soil, 

By a vile wdfe’s dark guile, tbp sudden blow 
Smote iuiawai'i‘s, and laid a brother low. 

Thus rich, I joyless reign — yet, ye have hoard 
Wliate’er your race, your sires have spreed the word, 
How sore 1 sufler’d, and to ruin brought 
A hospitable home with luxiiiy fraught ; 

With half its wealth, i would contented dwell, 

Were they but living wlio at TIioii fell. 

.1 low oft beneath my roof I lone dcj)lore 
The l()s.s of those who here return no more* : 

Now feed my soul with grief, and now at i)eaeo 
Heat, when, worn out with plaint, afflictions cease ; 
Yet los.s I weep them all, though sore I weep, 

Thau one wliose loss embitters food and slei*p, 
Mindful of him wlioac ardour iinrepres.s’d 
Sustain’d the weight of woe that bow’d the rest, 
'riiee, loved Ulysses, bound by fate to grief, 

And to my soul by woe without relief — 

Where the long-absent hero ] whither sped ? 

Strays lie alive, or slumbers with tlie dead ? 

His loss bows down to earth his aged sire, 

Penelope consumes with vain desire, 

And whom he left, the babe just sprung to day, 
Tehniiachus, deplores his long delay.’ ” 


Wo always liked, but now wo lovo Menclaus. That Helen 
should have left sucdi a man for Paris 1 Brave as Ids own 
sword — bright in liononr as his own shield — hospitable as his 
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own board — strong as tlic tree at his own palace-gate — tender 
witlial, as well as true — with a lioart in liis manly bosom 
overllowing willi all kind alFections — ^love, friendship, grief, 
pity — and yearning not towards kitli and kin alone, but, as 
now, towards tlie sons of liis old companions in arms, Niistor 
and Ulysses. For Nestor wore arms — ^but Menelaus knows 
not wlio the youtlis may bo — lie loves tliem for their own 
noble sakes — and well one pf them will over after lovo tlie 
(Jreat Spartan King, for liaving mourned so for Ulysses, a?id 
liaerti^s, and Penelope — and for him wlu> now with both hands 
upholds behu’e his face his purple robe, that it may hide liis 
gushing tcai*s. But wliere is Uelen ? 

CII UlSTOPI l K a NOUT II. 

{Liternil//, and line for line triih the Orif/inal.) 

“ Whilst lie was revolving these things in his mind and heart, 
Helen from her odoriferous, lofty-roof’d ehamlier out- 
(yame. like to Diana with-the-gjddeii-arrows ; 

For her then <lid Adrasta place a beautifully-fabricated couch, 
And Alcippe boro a carpet of soft wool : 

Phylo carried a silver basket, which to lier {Ih'Jen) gave 
Alcandra, the wife of Polybiis, who dwelt in Phohes 
Of yKgypt, where nnjst-nnmciMUS possessions lie in-thc-houses. 
Who to Menelaus gave two silver baths. 

And two tripods, and ten talents of gold. 

A[)Mrt {from Una^ti) did his wife besides bestow on Helen beautifui 
gifts,— 

A goldim sjundle, Jiud added a basket rimmed-beiieadi 
Of silver, but its lips were perfected of-gold. 

Phis tlien did the attendant Phylo bear and place before Iut, 
Coin])lelely filled with idaborafely- wrought tlircad ; and over it 
Was extended the spindle having wool c)f-a-(leep- violet-hue. 

(//(7f y?) on her recliuiug-couch sat down, and under her feet was ;i 
footstool, 

And fortliwitli she questioned her husband on all.” 

SOTIIKDY. 

Wliile thus the IMonarch paused with doubt o’ercast, 

Forth from her fragant chamber Helen past, 

Like gold -bow’d Diaii ; and Adraste came, 

The bearer of her tlirone’s majestic frame ; 

H er carpet’s fine-Avrouglit fleece Alcippe bore, 

Phylo hci* basket bright with silver ore. 
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Gift of the wife of Polybus, who sway’d 

Where Thebes, the yligyptian Thebes, vast wealth display’d ; 

There too the monarch’s liospitable hand 

To Atreua’ son, departing from his land. 

Gave ten weigh’d talents, all of purest gold, 

Two tripods and two baths of silver mould, 
llis wife, Alcandra, from her treasured store 
A golden spindle to fair Helen bore. 

And a bright silver basket,, on whose round 
A rim of burnish’d gold w.-is closely bound ; 

Before her sovereign placed, this Phylo brought 
And charged witliiwool elaborately wrought ; 

There the bright spindle lay, wlience 1 lelen drew 
The fleece that richly flow’d with purj)le hue — 

Thus on her footstool’d throne the Queen reclined, 

And to her lord unbosom’d all her mind.” 

M. J. CHAPMAN. I(tRIN. COL. CAM.) 

“ From her high-roof’d and fragrant chamber came, 

Jjikc to l^iana of the golden shaft, 

Helen : her following, Adraste placed 
A well-made co\ich for her ; Alcippe brought 
A carpet of soft wool ; Phylo, the gift 
(A silver basket) wliicb Alcandra made 
To the bright Queen, — the wife of Polybus, 

Who in Af^^gypt.ian Thebes his dwelling had, 

Wherci in his palace lie treasures immense ; 

He gave to Men elans tripods twain, 

Two silver baths, and talents ton of gold ; 

His wife, besides, made Helen gifts of price 
And beautiful,— a distairall of gohl. 

And silver basket, silvery circling round, 

But tipp’d with gohl ; which stufT d with threads made lit 
To spin withal, Phylo her liaudmaid brought ; 

The distaff was upon it, wrai)t with wool 
Of violet colour. On her coiicli she sat, 

And on a cushion placed her dainty feet.” 

OKORGE DRAKE. (KIRKTUORPE.) 

“ VVlille thus his thoughts in doubtfvd current flow, 

Like the bright Goddess of the golden bow, 

Forth from her lofty chamber tlie fair dame — 

Jlor cliamber rich in jicrfumes — Helen came. 

For her a w’cll-w'ro light couch Adraste bare : 

A carpet of soft w'ool Alcippe’s care : 
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Phylo a silver basket brought her load 
Alcan dra, wife of Poly bus, bestow’d, 

With divers trejusures on their Sj)artan guest, 

When tliey in Thebes of Egypt wcaltli possess’d ; 

Two golden lavcra, two of tripod mould, 

And ten pure talents were annex’d of gold : 

Besides his spouse rich works of rare <levice 
To i lelei) gave, and gems of costly j)ri(;e ; 

A golden distaff, and a sculptured vase. 

She gave, of silver on a rounded base, 

Whose upper rims with burnisli’d gt)l(l were wroiiglit : 

Tlie same now Pliylo for her mistn^ss bronglit, 

Fill’d witli spun thread : and on the pile she threw 
A distaff charged with wool of purple hue. 

A footstool underneath, a couch above 
Received the queenly form of beanlcous love.” 

'Tis iinpossiblo to hate tlio ^rai tress. ITonior himself lovod 
her — and so did Hector. In Troy wo could not forgive lior 
— for the tears of the Fair Penitent were shed on tlie bosom 
of Paris. Alas! and alack-a-day ! what could slie do? For 
wicked Venus would show her gratitude for the golden ap[)h‘. 
after her own wicked way ; but IRdcm is again an honest wo- 
man — nay, start not at the liomely words — for we have soon 
honest women beautiful as angels. MeiKdaus suspected from 
his weeping, at mention of Ulysses, that it was I’eleiiiachus ; 
but Helen — wliose beautiful eyes were always wide-awake — 
kiiew th«at it must be the son of the great-hearted Ulysses — 
from his wondrous likeness to the hero. Then the King — but 
not before — sees the likeness too, in feet, hands, liead, haii*, 
and eyes ! Helen can still make him see — or not see — any- 
thing; but for our parts, we now see nothing but her own 
radiant self, and since she is y(».t alive, what matters it tliat 
Troy has ceased to be even a heap of ashes ? 

Pisistratus declares it is nd other than Telemaclius. 

CURTSTOrilEU NORTIT. 

{Literalljj, and line for line with the Ori(/inal.) 

Him the auhuru-(/ini7*fd^ Menelaus answering address’d : 

‘Ye Gods ! of a truth indeed hath the son of a most friendly man 
to my house 

Come, who for my sake hath toil’d in many combats : 

And him when he came, I said, that I would welcome conspicuously 
tibove all 
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Tlie Greeks, if to us a return over the sea, sliould grant 

The Olympian, far-seeing Jupiter, — to take place in (our) swift 
ships. 

And T-should-have-caused-to-he-inhabited for him a city in Argos, 
and a palace should have built, 

Bringing Inm from Ithaca with his possessions and his son, 

And all his people, removing-the-inhabitants from one city, 

{Of those) which are-dweird-in-around {me), and are-rnled-over by 
myself. , 

And having much intercourse here we should have mingled 
togetluir, nor us two, 

Loving and pleased {w\th each other), should anything have 
se])arated, 

Until the dark cloud of death had veil’d-iis-around. 

Biit-it- was to-be that a God himself should-be-jealous-of those 
things, 

Who, liim alone, the-wretched-one. hath dcstirn'd not-to-return.’ 

Thus he sjiokc ; and among them all stirred-nj) a longing for 
lamentation. 

The Argive I lelen born of Jove^on the one hand wept. 

And on the other wept Tclemachus, and Menelaus the-son-of 
Atnais. 

Nor verily had Nestor’s son tearless eyes : 

Bor he-called-to-niind, in his heart, the amiable Aiitiloehus, 

Whom the illustrious son of the brilliant Aurora slew.” 

But weeping soon becomes cold coiiifort — and “ibey to 
ihe good things lying before them ready their hands out- 
stretch’d.’* Hungry and thirsty as they are after their long 
travel — scarcely can they either eat or drink for gazing upon 
Helen. Hoiiier docs not say so — ^but it was so — for there she 
sits, spinning like an enchantress — licr white hands so lovely 
among the violet-coloured wool — and her arms gracefully 
twirling the distaff till their eyes are dazzled with the light 
of lilies, and closed of their own Jiccord, that tliey may bedttu' 
endure the softened beauty mellowing away in tlie mist of a 
momentary dream. 

Yes — Helen is an Enchantress. She is goingto drug their 
wine. Down she dro])s spindle and distaff — and will herself 
bo cupbearer. Or glides she on a sandal of swan-down clos(5 
behind the youths, and interposing between them the gleam 
of her right arm, imposes a charm more divine than Hermes’ 
Moly into the liquid ruby that sends its perfume into the joyous 
brain. Hear Homer : — 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

{Lilerallijj ami line for line with the Original.) 

'I’heii truly did Heleu born of Jove devise another {plari). 

For forthwith she mix’d a drug in the wine of which they were 
drinking, 

(A drug) grief-assuaging and anger-dispelling, iiiducing-forgetfiil- 
ness of all evils. 

Tie who shall-have-swalloiv’d-it-down, when-it-shall-have-beeii 
mix’d in the goblet, 

Shall not duriug-the- whole-day be pouring down his checks the 
tear, 

Not even if liis father and mother should have died, 

Not even if before him, his brother, or his beloved son. 

One shouhl have cut off with the sword, and he looking on witli 
his eyes. 

Such a drug skilfully-prqiapd had the daughter of Jove {lleUn)^ 
EtHcacious, which Polydainna the wife of Thou gave her 
{Poljjdartina) the -Egyptian : in which (country) the all-beautiful 
soil produces most-uumerQus 
Drugs, many of-good when mix’d, and many destructive. 

And {thn'e) every ])hysieiau is skill’d beyond all 
Men : for their descent is from Pieon.” 

What was it ? ISoino say music, history, and philosophy ; 
and thcro indeed is in them — especially in music — a charm, 
which you may call Nepenthes. Plutarch, in a Symposiae, 
says it was discouise well suiting tlio present passions and 
conditions of the hearers ; and it was very pretty in Pin tare! i 
to say so in a Symposiac. Macrobius (wo are using one o\' 
Pope’s notes) says, “ Delinimentum illud (piod Helena vijiu 
iniscuit, non liorba fuit, non ex India succus, s(?d narran<h 
opportunitas, quas liospitem moeroris oblitum Ilexit ad gain 
diiim.” Wq know Plutarch well — Macrobius not at all — nor 
the oilier moralisers ; but \\^shing to be wise, they are foolish 
— and so thought Milton. You renieinber the unforgetable 
lines in “ Comus ” — 

“ Jlehold this cordial julep here 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds ! 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thoue 
In .^gypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such power as this to stir up joy, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst.” 
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Ep^ypt was tlio land of wonders, and that druj^ did an Egy])- 
tian to bright Helen give. “ What drugs, what charnis, what 
conjurations, and what mighty magic,” had not the daughter 
of Leda ! Some in boxes, but many more in her bosom. And, 

“ Ob, ftither ! what a hell of witchci-aft lay 
In the small orb of each particular tear ! ” 

Now she used the best of all — smiles, tears, sighs, “ thoughts 
that breathed and words that* burned ; ” these soothed the 
souls of the young heroes — and then she dropped in the drug 
— they drank and were in Elysium. 

Was it opium? Perhaps. For the youths soon grow 
drowsy ; and Helen and Menelaus have all tlu^ convcflsation 
to themselves about Ulysses and the wooden horse. Tehuna- 
chus, at the close of Menelaus* tale of Helen’s mimicry of the 
voices of tli() wives of the (J reek heroes enclosed in that Hobby, 
abruptly exclaims, 

Hut haste, and with dismission to repose, 

Now uee<lful, gratify my friend and me.” 

It must have been opium. And poor ILden had need of 
“ some sweet oblivious antidote ” for the troubles of Tier brain 
— for Paris died for licr sake — and she it was tliat laid low 
Achilles. Yet she was on the wliole happy— and why not — 
since she made Menelaus perfectly so — and had now seen their 
llermione iiiarried to Neoptolemus. Rlie know, too, that 
they were to enjoy an iniiiiortal life of love in the Elysiau 
ii<‘lils. For Proteus (what a wild and wondrous tale I) had 
said, — 

“ Hut Jovo-lovcd Menelaus ! not thy doom 
Yo die at Argos, ami there have thy tomb. 

'Jdiee, where the earth’s extremest hounds extend, 

'Idle powers iimnorliil to El^'sinm send, 

Where gold-hair’il Ithadamantlnis ever dwells, 

And blissful life, all bliss of man excels. 

Tliero hail nor snow earth’s beauteous face deform, 

Nor winter s bitter blast, nor polling storm, 

But, ill sweet murmurs heard, the western wind 
Breathes o’er the ocean, to refresh mankind • 

There shalt thou, blissful as the Gods above, 

Tiive, Helen’s husband, and the son of Jove.” 

A beautiful belief — (pardon the expression) — almost as beauti- 
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ful in Sotheby as in Homer I Yet must Helen drink the drug of 
forgetfulness, that she may not walk up and down the palace 
in her sleep, with fixed eyes wringing her hands — such in 
the sinful is the indestructible power of Conscience. 

T(domachus miglit liave gone to the continent in search of 
his fatlicr — without Minerva — said Kapiii ; and why, asked 
the same sapient sir, go for information to Mc'iudaiis ? Tliere 
he is without Minerva — and Mcnelaus tells him that Proteus 
said Ulysses was detained in*an island by a Goddess. Tine, 
that was long ago ; but he may be th(‘re still ; and Tolcma- 
chus is prepared to believe it by bis trust in his heavenly 
guide, wlio disappeared in an Eagle. But wa*s liis visit to 
“Lacedemon’s hollow vale’* thrown away upon him by IlomerV 
He is finishing his education. His whole soul is kindled by 
tales of the heroes — “ tales of fears and tragic stories ; ” but 
pity and terror instruct the lv'>art — and ho f(?ols that ho too, 
like Orestes, will bo an Avenger. Were some God to diviilgi^ 
to Ulysses weeping on the sea-sbore, that his ^relemachus is 
now listening to the Tale of thd “ Returns ” from the lips of 
the Hero with the auburn hair, ami that no name falls so 
honoured from those lips as that of him the Castaway — the 
joy in his heart would diffuse over all Oalvpso^s Isle a brighter 
light and a sweeter fragrance than anj now burning and 
breathing there from that enchanted cedar- fire. 

Meiielaus and Helen will not let Telomaclms go — yet lie is 
impatient to be gone to-morrow I “Twelve days you must 
stay ; but hear Homer. Our literal line-by-line prose will 
not do here — and Sotheby hero beats Fenton black and blue, 
and takes the shine even out of Cowper, 

“ ‘ But thou, beneath my roof, thrice welcome, stay, 

Till o’er thee glide the twelfth roturniiig day. 

Then graced with splendid gifts, thee, forth 1 send, 

A car, tand tliree brave stie<is, thy course attend : 

And I with these the golden goblet join, 

That, henceforth, when thou pour’st to heaven the wine, 

A thought on me may dvrell.’ 

Tlie Prince replied, 

‘ Bid me no longer here with thee .abide ; 

Yet, the whole year, full gladly could I rest, 

Thoughts of my home, my parents still repress’d, 

Charm’d hy thy words. But my sad friends the -while 
Urge me to Pylos, and my native isle. 
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Wlirite’er thou givest in hospitable proof 
Of thy kind lieart, be trejisiired ’neath my roof : 

Blit not thy coin\sers to my realm I lead, 

For thy own glory ^ king ! reserve the steerl : 

Thine, spelt, thine, lotus, and thy spread of plain 
Teems with rich wheat, and barley’s floury grain. 

But not in Ithaca broad glades, or meads : 

Yet dear the cliff wliereon the wild-goat feeds : 

No sea-girt islands, pasturing fields expand : 

Yet most beloved by me, my* rocky land.* 

IFe spake : his hand the admiring monarch ]>ress’d, 

And smiling, thus with kindest speech address’d : 

^Thee, bi^rn of nolile blood, thy words declare, 

And I for thee will fitter gifts prepare ; 

Of all my treasured stores— whatever mine 

'J’ho prime the most ronown’d — most costly — thine. 

A bowl, all silver, exquisitely chased, 

Its rim, all gold, by art cclesfUal graced, 

Tlie work of Vulcan : this, when liast’ning home 
1 left the monarch’s hospitable dome. 

The king of Sidon deign’d \o me consign — 

This bowl, the prime of all my treasures, thine.’ 

’J’hus they : and whih) the menials starved the feast. 
Brought in the luscious wine, and chosen beast, 

Their wives bright-filleted, with plenteous bread 
The tables furnish’d a.s the rcvellei’s fed.” 

But how the while fares Penelope V Had thi». old nurse 
kept her secret? Close as a toad in a stone. But when the 
twelfth morn comes, Noemon tells the Suitors tliat tluj bird — 
the young; cag;le — had flown ; and Medon tells Penelope. 
They swear to lie in ambush for him oii his return — She — but 
now that we have given so many fine specimens of Sothehy, 
let us sec if we can touch your hearts — as we have done ere 
now — by our prose, 

“Tlni.s he sp®ko : and there her knees and heart were .relax'd, 

And long did a speechlessness of words hold her ; her eyes 
AVith tears were fill’d, and her blooming (clear, SaXc/n)) voice was 
restrain’d ; 

At length, however, answering in words, she address’d him : 

* Herald, why went-fortli my sou ? no need was there that he 
Should go-on-boanl swdfl-passiiig shijis, wdiich sea-horses 
Are to men, and pass over the vast nmist {deep). 

Is. it that not even his name should be left among men 1 * 
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.Her then answer’d Medon, inspired with wisdom : 

‘I know not if any god hath stirr’d-hiin-up, or if his own 
Mind hath instigated him to go to Pylos, that he may ascertain 
Either the return of his father, or wliat fate he hath under- 
gone.’ 

Thus having spoken, he passcd-on through the liouse of 
Ulysses. 

But a soul- wasting grief was-pour’d-around her, nor any longer 
could she venture 

To sit on a seat, although thel-e were many in the house. 

But she sat down on the thresliold of her elaborately -built 
ell amber, 

Piteously wailing-aloud, and around her her maidens moan’d 
All, — all throughout the house, young and old, 

Whom Penelope, incessantly groaning, address’d : 

‘ Ijistcn to me, my friends, for the gods liave given sorrows 
to me 

Above all who were born anch brought up with me : 

Who first lost my brave, lion-hearted husband, 

Adorned with every kind of virtue among the Greeks, 

{Mi/) brave (/oyvZ)— whose glory* was wide throughout Hellas, and 
the midst of Argos. 

And now again have the tempests hurried away my beloved son 
Tngloriously from his home, nor heard L of his-liastening-away. 
(.Vuel ones, ye thought not, — no one (thought) 

Of rousing me from my couch, although lie knew it well, 

AV’^hen he went on board the hollow, «]ark shiji : 

For had I learn’d that he was hurryiiig-away on such a journey, 
Yea, truly he would have remain’d, how great soever his haste to 
go away : 

Or liad left me dead in the hou.se. 

But let some trusty one summon the aged Dtilius, 

(My slave, whom my father gave to me when setting-out hither, 
And who tends my many-tree’d garden)— that with the utmost 
speed 

He may sit hy Laertes, and ^ell him all these things. 

If peradvei>ture he may devise any plan in his mind. 

And going out among the people may wail {pie crime of those) who 
long 

To cut-off his and the offspring of the godlike Ulysses.* 

Her loved nurse Euryclea in turn address’d her ; 

‘Lady beloved, slay me indeed with the merciless sword, 

Or leave me in the house : but 1 will not conceal from thee a 
single {thing :) 

I knew it all : and I supjdied him with whatever he order’d. 
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Bread and luscious wine ; and he exacted from me a great oath, 
Not to tell thee until the twelfth day had come, 

Or (till) thou thyself shouldst desire it, and hadst heard of Ins 
hastening-away, 

In order that thou inightest not by weeping mar the beauty of thy 
person. 

But do thou, having bathed thyself, put on clean vestments on thy 
body, 

Having-gone-up to the upper-chamber with thy attendant women, 
Pray to Minerva, the daughter of the ^gis-bearing Jove : 

For she may be inclined to save him from death. 

Nor evill3’’-afllict an old man evilly-afflicted ; for methinks not 
That the race of Arcisiiis to the blessed gods are altogether 
Hateful, — but Vhat somewhere shall surviv’^e, who may ])()ssess 
The lofty-roof ’d j)alaces, and far-lying rich lands.’ 

Thus she spoke, and lulled her lamentation, and resti-ain’il her 
from weeping. 

And having wash’d-herself, and t|kcn clean vestments for licr 
person, 

She went up to an upper-room with her att-endant women ; 

Ami in a basket placed a bread-(jffering, and pray’d Minerva, 

‘ Hear me, invincible one,- dauglitcr of >Egis-hoaring dove, 

‘ If at any time Ulysses fertilo-in-expedients has in the palace to 
theo 

Burn’d the fat thighs either of ox or sheep, 

Call to mind tluise things for me, and save niy beloved son, 

And repel the wooers {pho are) wickedly overbearing.’ 

Thus speaking, she wail’d -aloud, and the goddess heard her 
})i*ayer.” 

11(1 sliall elude the ambush. But what if lie were to fall into 
it? Antinous is fierco and strong — but hand to hand, 
machus would hew him down, cleaving the head of llic bi'au- 
liiiil 8corner. Antinous takes with him twenty men — and 
Tcleinachus has twenty; but are they armed? Most likely 
— but if not, they can use tbeir oars. 'JkdGinachiis has two 
spears in his liand — as Flaxinan shows him landing on the 
Pyliari shore — and he was not liis fathers son if he lelt liohind 
liim his sword. “Follow me, my lads — our cry is Ulysses;’' 
and leading the boarders, in three minutes he would liave 
taken the ambuscade. Not so willed Jove and the blue-eyed 
daughter of Jove. 

In her upper room lies the mourner. Food or wine she 
will have none — lier waking-dreams are of murder. To what 
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does Homer liken her ? To a lion wounded by tlio liuntorR ? 
No. But ho likens her thoughts to the thoughts of a lion 
wounded by the hunters ; and no other man that ever lived 
would have done so, excepting Shakespeare. 

“ Numerous as are the lion’s thouf^hts wlio sees, 

Not without fear, a multitude of toils 
ICiicircling him around.” 

People always sleep souivl for Boino hours the night before 
lliey are lianged — dreaming cither not at all, or of a reprieve, 
or of ihomsolves on the scaffold asking for water. Penelo])(> 
was doomed to die — of grief for Tcdemachns. The sorrow oi‘ 
twemty years may be a profound, but it is a still sorrow. 
One’s life may not uni3aiiifully float down it as on a gloomy 
but not roaring river — and there are gleams of beauty on its 
banks. So felt Penelope, sorrowing for Ulysses. But all at 
once she missed “ my son — ‘my son.’^ She then know what is 
anguish; yet, her body, her senses — not her spirit, not 
herself — slept. Minerva saw her, the childless widow — for 
so Penelope was in her mind, soul, heart — and sent a 
comforter. 

“ There then did the blue-eyed Minerva devise another ydan : 

She form’d a representation, (which) in persou resembled the 
lady 

Ifjlithime— daughter of the great-hearted Icarius . 

Her Eumelus, dwelling in a liouse in Phene, had married. 

Her did (Miner v<t) send to the house of the godlike Ulysses. 

If by auy means Penelope, wailing ami lamenting, 

She migiit restrain from weeping, and tearful mouiiiing. 

And she enter’d her chamber by the bolt of the lock, 

And stood over her head, and address’d her in these words : 

‘ Sleepest thou, Penelojjc, vex’d in thy heart ? 

’file gods wlio live in e<ise permit thee not 

T«^ weep, nor to be sorrowfi4, — since about to return is 

Your sou : for to the gods he is sinless.’ 

Her thou answer’d the discreet Penelope, 

Mi)st sweetly slumbering hi the gates of dreams 1 
^ Why, sister, comest thou hither V by no means formerly indeed 
Wert thou wont-to come, since thou dwellest in a house very 
remote : 

Ami thou ordercst me to stop from sorrowing and lamentations 
Numerous, which provoke me throughout my mind ami my heari; 
(Me) who first lost my brave, lion hearted husband. 
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Adorned with every kind of virtue among Ihe Greeks, 

{My) hrave {lord) whose glory was wide throughout ITellas, aud 
the midst of Argos. 

And now again hath my beloved son gone in a hollow ship, 

A child, neither acquainted with labours, nor commerce. 

On Ills account 1 the more lament, thaji on bis {the father's) : 

For him I tremble and fear, lest anything sillier 
Shoulil he among the peoj)lo among whom he hath gone, or on the 
sea : 

For many enraged foes plot agahwt him, 

Longing to slay him, before become to his fatherland.’ 

Tier the pale sliade answering address’d : 

‘Be of-good-cheer, and iiAt at all fear too much in thy mind ; 

For such an .Ittendantgoes along with as other 

!^Tftn would choose to go alone with {them)— for powerful {Is she) 
{Namely) Fallas Minerva : thee she pities in thy lamentations : 
Ami me hath she sent forw.ard to tell thee so.* 

Her address’d the discreet Penejope : 

‘Tf thou art indeed a goddess, and hast heard the voice of a 
goddess, 

If so, come, tell to me with respect to that hapless one, 

If aiiywliere he live, and look on the light of the sun, 

Or if he be dead, and in the dwellings of Ades.* 

Her the pale shade answering address’d : 

' With respect to him I Avill not answer thee directly 
Whether ho be alive, or dca<l : for it is a bad thing to answer the 
t hi ngs that may- be-bor ii e-away > 1 )y - the- wi ud.’ 

{The shade), thus having spoken through the lock of the door, with- 
drew 

Into a breath of wind : hut from sleej) roused-liersolf-iip 
'The ilaughter of learius, and her heart W'as delighteil 
That a manifest dream ha<l come upon her in the hours of mid- 
night.” 

Is tills an Idea of tlio First Four Books of the Odyssey ? 
And would you wish tlieiri all away ? If you would, thou it 
would surely bo by gently disengaging tlioin from the T’wenty, 
and giving them an asylum in some secret and sTierod ccdl in 
your lieart. But what to you would be the T’weiity, were 
these four buried in dust I They Avould be much; lor a deep 
human interest overflows one and all, among the wonderlul 
and wild tliat s(hmii to belong but to imagination’s sphere. 
You would sympathise with Ulysses hmging tor rugged Ithaca 
even in Ogygia’s cnebanted isle; for home-sickness is the 

VOL. Vlll. Y 
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malady of a noble heart, and conjugal affection its most endear- 
ing virtue. But on the first sight you now have of Ulysses 
weeping to the waves, you know, better far than ho does, a 
thousand reasons in nature for his tears. The Muse has told 
you far more than Minerva told him — and all your love and 
admiration of his Penelope and liis Tolemaclius, insensibly 
changed into a profound pity, are poiu’cd on tho majestic 
mourner’s head. Your heart burns within you to think that 
ho will return to that hoinCy to. redress, to vindicate, to avongt*, 
and to enjoy. Hero is “the sea-mark of Jiis utmost sail.” 
Hap2)iness eiiougli liere — by his presence made to emci ge from 
misery — to compensate all the woes of tho much-enduring 
man, and leave him deep in debt to Heaven. 

And do ^mu grudge Telemachus his visit to Nestor and to 
IMenelaus, 

“ In life’s nioriiiug march, when his spirit is young” ? 

Joy tempei s his grief, till it smiles — as sunshine will seek out 
and not suller a llower to bo sad in mists and storms. And 
how pure those courts of kings ! Tho manners thcj*o liow 
virtuous in tlndr simplicity — tho morning air how bright — and 
th(i evening air how still, in religious sm'vice duly done to 
tho Gods ! The whole .life wo see — tho whole life of which W(' 
hear — heroic ; and Poeti-y shedding ovm* it, generally, a gentle 
lustre — sometimes, as in tho narration of the adventures f'l' 
jMenelaus by himself, a gloomy light that seems strangely to 
darken and illumine a hardly human world. 

You have been made to feel that Penelope is worthy of the 
love of Ulysses — and you long for tho Kkalisation ot' iii:u 
Dream. 
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^PEBUOABY 

^V'KRK not tho first Four Books of the Odyssey felt to bo in 
liicmselves a Poem ? Perliaps you might likeu them to the 
])orcli of a palace. We would rathftr liken them to the arms 
of a tree. Part only of the giicen umbrage is visible, but 
piifiieiont to sliow that it belongs to a noble bole ; and ere long 
we shall behold tho whole Wonder, proportioned in the perfect 
symmetry of nature, with bro'ad crown familiar with storms, 
yet a pavilion for tho sunshine, and in its magnificence rooted 
among rooks. 

A tender and profound interest has Ix^en breatlK^d into our 
licarts in all that concerns Ithaca; it is invested with the hal- 
lowed charm of Home ; we love the rocky yet not unfruitful 
isle as if it were our own birthplace, and tho smoke s(Hnns to 
ascend from our own hearth. In the midst of all that trouble, 
wo are conscious of a coming calm. ^Tis a stormy day, 
but not a cloud, wo are assured, will disturb the sei*eiiity 
of sunset. Wo believe the Seer and the Eagles. Pencl(>])e 
is no object of pity now — ^not even when seen sitting on tlio 
stairs, stupified into stone by the voice telling her that licr 
Telemcachus has left her alone in her wuh)whood among all 
those lawless men. For that doleful and delusive trance is 
succeeded by a delightful and faithful Dream ; her Ulysses is 
not dead — her Ulysses will return ; and what matters transient 
misery to any mortal, when it purchases steadfast bliss ? 

Homer is fond of Dreams. And not one of them all is more 
apparently heart-born than the Dream that appears to Penelope 
in the shape of her sister. Iphtliiirio tells her that tho Gods 
will restore her son. “But what canst thou tell me of 
Ulysses?” Of his fate the phantom will make no revelation. 
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Eustatliius says that if she had, the poem would have been at 
an end. But that was not the reason of lier silence. Iphthinie 
was Penelope. Teleinaohus had left her, and her soul was 
troubled; but she had seen the young liero in his pride, 
unappalled by the Suitors, and knew that he had gone on a 
lioly quest to Pylos and Lacodenion — to Nestor and IVIenelaus. 
Her heart, cheered by the thought in sleep, felt her bravo boy 
w’^ould escape the ambush. But Ulysses I he had been away 
from her for twenty years. 'Hope was almost dead in lier 
waking — as now in her sleeping dreams. Her heart asked 
her heart, “ Oh 1 tell mo of my lord But in lier despair 
tliere was no response — and slie (iwokc. But she awoke to 
joy, and in that joy no doubt the wife was comforted as well 
as the mother; nor could she believe, as she did, in tlie return 
of lier son, without some hope stealing with the morning 
light of the return of liei* liusband I Tlio Philosophy of Dreams 
in Homer's poetry is the Keligion of Nature. 

That Dream made the widow's h(‘art sing aloud for joy. 
Tliero is liglit in her eyes, though still broken and dashed 
with tears. Her soids heroic piety comforts her — the seer's 
prophecy comforts her — and comforts her beyond all else her 
own faithful heart. Yet how blind, though visited by 
glimpses, are the eyes of sorrow! How idle often all our 
holiest tears ! What if Penelope could see Ulysses sitting on 
an enchanted shore, and, forgetful of heavenly charms, weeping 
for her sake ! For her .sake struggling with Die t(iin])Ost that 
drives him — homewards ! Swiinining towards an unknown 
sliore — day and night — all for her sake — and saved from sink- 
ing by a talisman given him by a coinpassionato Sjnrit of tlu' 
Sea ! What if she could see the Falcon of Alcinous wafting 
to her embrace her lord the King? But love knows not — 
either in its joy or its grief — what a day may bring forth ; 
and beautiful is tho poetry that sings of the unccrtaijities of 
human life heaving like the world of waves — all settling down 
into peace at last — a gracious lull descending from lleavoii at 
tho command of Providence. 

There is much to mourn over in tlie Greek Mythology ; hut 
now we see hut Love and Mercy ; and tho Deities assembled 
on Olympus are like 

“ Blessed angels pitying Immaii cares.” 
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At ono council Minerva had permission from Jove to cany 
comfort to Ithaca ; and now at anollier ]\rercuiy is sent to 
Ogygia — a messenger holder if not so briglit as Iris ; and at 
the word of Jovo, we behold him in Homer, as in an after 
vision Ave behold luin in Sliakespeare, “the herald Mercury, 
now-lighted on a heaven-kissing liill.” 

“ Thus he spake : nor did the messenger {of the god^, the Argicide, 
disobey 

And tlien forthwith he bound on his feet beautiful saudals, — 
Ambrosial, golden : — A^hieh were-wont-to-bear him, wlicther over 
the degj), 

Or over the unlimited earth, along with the blast of the Avind. 

Ke took also his rod, by which he lulls the eyes of men, 
Whomsoever he wills, and when sleeping rouses tiunii up again. 
With this in Ids liands the brave Argicide flew : 

And having lighted on Picria/^from the ether he fell into tlie 
sea : 

And over the waves hasten’d, like the bird the sea-mew, 

Which, along the mighty bosom of the immeasurable ocean, 

As it hunts after fishes, oft moists its wings Avith spray. 

Like to it .scof-mc’ie) Avas I fermes wafted over the multitudinous 
AA^aves. 

Ihit when indeed he came to the island placed at a distance, 

From the violet-colour’d ocean ascending to the maiulaiid 
He came-on, till he reach’d a spacious cave, in wliicli the nymj)h 
With-beautifnl-ringlets dwelt : her he found within. 

A great fire Avas blazing on the liearth, and far the odour 
Of easily-cleft cedar-Avood, and of incense, spread-fragrance 
throughout the island 

As they Avere burning : Avhilc she (the nymph), Avarbling Avith her 
beautiful voice, 

And ]>lying tlic loom, Avas u^eaviiig with a golden sliuttlc. 

A Avood in-full-luxuriauce had-growii-iwound the cave, 

The alder, and Ihe poplar, and tlie sweet-smelling ty press. 

Tliere, too, the wiug-AvidcIy -expanded birds ncstlud, 

Owls, and cormorants, and long-tongued divers {ma-hirch) 
Of-the-sea, to wliieli {hlrda) sea cmidoymeuts are a concernment. 
There also around the hollow caA'^e was extended 
A youiig-lnxuriant vine Avhicli nourish’d in clusters. 

Four fountains in-order floAv’d with limpid Avaler, 

Near to each other, — being turn’d one, in one dire(;tiou, and 
another, in another. 
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Around soft meadows of violets, and of pjirsley, 

Were blooming : thither even an Immortal, had he come, 

Would have admired {it) as ho gazed, and had been delighted in 
his spirit. 

Ail'd there standing, the messenger, the Argicide, gazed. 

Blit when he had admired the whole in his lieart, 

Korthwith into the spacious cavern ho entered ; nor him in her 
presence 

Did Calypso, the divine one among goildesses, when she saw him, 
not recognise. 

(For gods are not unknown to each other, 

The immortids, — not even if one dwcll-in mansions remote.) 

But the great-hearted Ulysses he found not withini, 

For he sitting on the shore was weeping: where formerly indeed 
(It nujs his wont to do .so), 

Torturing his lieart with tears, and groans, and griefs, 

Pouring out tears {while) he looked on the imme.asurablo ocean. 
Calypso the divine one among goddesses question’d Hermes, 
Ifaving seated him on a brilliant shining throne. 

‘ Why, oh ! golden-roddeil Ilernves, hast thou come to me. 

Thou venerable, and loved (one) ? —for erst thou earnest not often. 
Speak whatever thou h<'ist-in-thy-mind ; my heart impels mo lo 
bring-it-about. 

If I can indeed bring it about, and if it be practicable. 

But follow {me) furtiier-on, that I may place before thee the rites- 
of-bospitality.’ 

Thus having spoken, the goddess placed before him a table, 
Having lillM it with ambrosia, and mingled the ruddy nectar. 

But the messenger {of f/ods), the Argicide, drank and eat. 

Ami when be Iiad regaled and refresh’d his lieart by eating, 

Then indeed did be answering thus address her.” 

_V. 415-00. 

Tin's is th(3 most olaborate description of natural scenery in 
all Hoinor. In the Iliad, tl^o bard but illniiiincs tlie visual 
S(3nso by a few sunny strokes, that make start out tree, ghuh^, 
or rook. Here we liavo a picture. Say ratlier a cri^ation. la 
a moment the poet evokes the enchanted isle out of the violet- 
coloured ocean. 'I’liere it is hanging in air. But all wo know 
is, that it is beantifui — for we are Mercury, and si'o nothing 
distinctly till we find ourselves standing at the inoiiili of a 
spacious cave. The liglit of a inagical fiie — ilio oflonr ol 
sacred incense — the music of an immortal voice — Calypso 
herself plying tlie golden shuttle as she sings I All felt at 
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once, yet in loveliest language evolved in a series of words 
expanding like a dower with all its briglit and balmy leaves 
— an instantaneous birth. AVe must not disturb the daughter 
of Atlas — but gaze and listen — till by degrees the congcmial 
b('auty of the place withdraws our soul and our scuises from 
the tones and tresses of the Divine among Goddesses, and, 
still conscious oi her living enchantments, we are won by di'- 
light to survey the scene in which she enjoys h(‘r immortal 
being, yet about to be dislurbed by visitings like our own 
mortal grief! The scene is sylvan. “ A wood in full luxuri- 
ance had grown around the Cave!" One line gives the 
whole wood, -another its composing trees, another their in- 
hnl)itants — and all togetlier breathe of the sea. liook again 
at the (kive. The entrance is draperh'd with green and 
])urple — for in such sunny shelter liixiniates the vine ! The 
beauty of nature is nowhere peri^,‘ct without the pure element 
of water wimpling in peace. And there it is — tlowing IVcsh 
as llowcr-dcws — in mazy error — through blooming meadows 
— its “sweet courses not hindered" — and happy to blend its 
.murmurs with the diapason of the deep. Tnio it is that 
earth is as beautiful as heaven. So felt now the Argicide — 
“ standing there till ho had admired the wliole in his heart." 
Doanty begets love — and love admiration — rand admiration 
hushes the heart of Gods and men till they are still as statues ; 
and not till the passionate trance subsides can IVlorcury 
himself move a footstep — though his sandals are golden and 
ambrosial, and bear him over earth and sea like the bn^ath of 
llie wind. 

AVlicreahouts — in what latitude lies Calypso’s Isle ? To 
what bright neighbourhood of stars is it dear with its yellow 
woods ? Of what constcdlation beholds it, during calni nights, 
tlie imago trembling in the sky-seeming sea? Tlie fliglit of 
Alei cury betrays not the secret of its birthplace — from Pieiha’s 
top lui falls plumb-down upon the sea — and awjly like a wild 
gull he scours — but whetlujr towards the rising or the setting 
sun, not a wliis2)er from Homer — only we afttu wards hear from 
the messenger himself that lie liad “ measured a breadth enor- 
mous of the salt expanse” — and something very vague of its 
position on the watery wilderness may be gathered from 
C’alypso’s KSearnaii’s Guide, oially delivered on his departure 
to Ulysses. ’Tis all a beautiful mystery — imagination dreamy 
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a dream — the understanding surrenders its privilege of ques- 
tioning, and the heart delighted believes that all is truth. 
Ogygia I A glimpse of the spiritual world of old that still 
fluctuated waveringly between sense and soul, and was con- 
structed by poetry of idealised realities, that may cease to be 
seen on troubling of the ether, but can never cease to be, if 
mind be immortal. Ogygia! it is felt to be “ self-withdrawn 
into a wondrous depth” of^seclusion ! Though “liglit tin; 
soil and pure tlie air,” and the scenery composed of all 
familiar objects, yet is the region felt to bo almost as preter- 
natural as if it were suVmiarine — and Calypso^s cave as won- 
drous as a Mermaid’s grotto. 

How very still I No screen to the mouth of the cave, but a 
few vine-f(^stoons — so, blow as it may on the main, and all 
aroTind the isle (and a storm brought hither Ulysses), on the 
laud all is lawn — merely br<fith enough to keep the pure aii* 
for ever pure, and to enable the loav(is to take a dance now 
and then upon the tree-tops, to some iKolian ha]]) caj)riciously 
playing in the shade. Caly])sd is a queen — but she has no 
subjects, only her attendant nymphs — .and of them we see, 
hear nothing — only once are they mentioned — they are to us 
but mere momentary shadows passing unheedcMl along the 
walla of the cave. There is no building made witli liands 
anywhere on all the isle — not a vestige of anticpiity in tlic 
shape of a rudely sculptured stone. No roads, no pathways, 
no flocks, no herds, no four - footed creatures, eitb(;r wild 
or tamo — not even — we arc sorry for it — a dog. Food and 
drink are set before Ulysses, such as are eaten and dnnd; 
by mortal men — but we know not whence they come — they 
seem served by invisible hands — and of kitchen or cellar then* 
is no su//^. A charm is over all — ^yct ’twould be hard to say 
by what spell it has been wrought. ’Tis all the doing of the 
finest possible spirit of poetry, that works wonders without 
appearing to be at work at all ; of genius instinctively know- 
ing liow far fiction may be interfused with truth, and within 
the domain of wildest imagination be brought all tho hom<;- 
liest, and therefore holiest, sympathies of nature. Is it not 
so in Ogygia ? 

But whose English is likost the Gnjok ? Ptuhaps, after all, 
our own prose — faithful to the meanings, if false to the mea- 
sures of the words ; yet not false even to the measures — for 
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we have them in our heart — as we hope you have in yours ; 
nor can there be ever more now than a faint echo of sucli 
music from even the highest harp — humble the highest when 
struck in rivalry with Homer’s — and powcjless to imitate the 
gold and silver of those heaven- tempered strings. 


“ TTe spoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 
Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds, 

That liigh through fields of air his flight sustain 
O’er the wide earthy and o'er tlie boundless main. 

1 le grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or ill soft slumber seals the wakeful eye : 

'I’hen shoots from heaven to high Pieria’s st<.‘(*p. 
And stoops incumbent on the rolling deej). 

So watery fowl, that setik tlieir Ashy food, 

With wings expanded o’er tl|s foaming liouil, 

Now sailing smooth the level surface sweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o’er the world of waters Hermes flew. 

Till now the distant island rose in view ; 

Then, swift ascending from the azure wave. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found 
(The fair-hair’d nymph with every beauty crown’il 
She sale and sung : the rocks resound her lays : 

'Hie cave was brighten’d with a rising blaze : 

Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile. 

Flamed on the hearth, and wdde perfumed the ish* ; 
While she with work and song the time diviiles, 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 
Without the grot a various sylvan scene 
Ap])ear d around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering jilay’d, 

And nodding cypress form’d a fragrant shade ; 

On whose high branches, waving with the stoum, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form, 

Tlie chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious cniw, 

And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen, 

With ]mrple clusters blushing through the green. 
Four limpid fountains from tlic clefts distil ; 

And every fountain ])Oiirs a several rill, 

In mazy windings wandering down the hill : 
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Where bloomy mejidswith vivid greens w'ere crown’d, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A scene, wliere iC a god should ciist his sight, 

A god might gaze, and wonder witJi delight ! 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heaven ; ho stay’d 
Entranced, and all tlie blissful haunt survey’d. 

Him, entering in the cave, Calypso knew ; 

For Powers celestial to each other’s view 
Stand still eoufest, tliou^i distant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. 

Ihit sad Ulysses, by himself apart. 

Pour'd the big sorrows of his swelling heart ; 

All on the lonely shore he sate to weep, 

And roll’d his eyes arouud the restless deep ; — 
Tow’rd his loved coast he roll’d his eyes in vain. 

Till, dinim’d with rising grief, they stream’d again.'* 

cGwper. 

Tie ende<l, nor the Argicide refused, 

JMessenger of the skies ; his sandals fair, 

Ambrosial, golden, to his feet lie bound, 

Which o’er the moist wave, rapid as the vrind. 

Pear him, and o’er th’ illimitable Earth ; 

Then took his rod, with which, at wdll, all eyes 
He softly shuts, or opens them again. 

So arm'd, fortli flew the valiant Argicide. 

Alighting on Pieria, down he stoojAl 
To Ocean, and the billows lightly skimm’d 
In form a sea-mew, such as, in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren Deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 

In such disguise o’er many a wave he rode, 

Put reaching now' that isle remote, forsook 
The azure Deep ; and, at the spacious gJ’ot, 

Where dwelt the ambei^tressetl nymph, arrived, 
Found her wdthin. A tire on all the hearth 
Blazed sprightly, and, afar-diffused, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar and of cypress-wood 
Otlorous, burning, cheer’d the hai)py isle. 

She, busied at the loom, and plying fast 
Her golden shuttle, with rindodious voice 
Sat chanting there ; a grove on either side, 

Alder and jjoplar, and the re<]olent branch 
Of cypress hemni’d the dark retreat around. 
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There many a bird of \)roadest pinion built 
Secure her nest, the owl, the kite, and daw, 
Long-tongued, frequenter of tlie sandy shorea. 

A gai*den-vune, luxuriant on all sides, 

^Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse ; four fountains of screnest lymph, 

Their sinuous coui-se pursuing aide by side, 

Stray’d all around, and ev’ry where appear’d 
Meadows of softest verd:iro, pur])leil o’er 
With violets ; it was a scene to hll 
A god from heaven with wtuider and delight. 
Hermes, Hcavwi’s messenger, admiring atoc^d 
Tluit sight, and having all survey’d, at lengtli 
ICnter’d the grotto • nor the lovely nymph 
Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
Jvich to the other the Tinmoiials are, 
liow far soever sep’rate their abodes. 

Yet found he not withiiiThe mighty ehief, 

Ulysses ; he sat weeping on the shore, 

Forlorn ; for there liii custom was with groans 
Of sad regret t’ afflict his breaking heart, 

Looking continual o’er the barren Dee]).” 

SOTUKBY. 

“ Nor Tlermes disobey’d, hut swiftly bound 
The ambrosial sandals his fair feet around. 

The golden sandals that liis flight uj)l)ear 
O’er earth and ocean, fleet as fleet o.^t air : 

Then, took his w’aud, of power at will to close, 

Or raise the lid of mortals from repose. 

Thus graced, the god to high Pieria pass’d, 

Thence downward ’mid the main his body cast, 
Swift as the sea-mew, whose voracious sweep 
Catches on flight the fish that cleaves the deej). 

And dips his wing in brine : thus Hermes sped, 
T.<ight-ruffling as he skimm’d the ocean bed, 

Lilt now, when reach’d the island’s distant strand, 
The god ascending fix’d his foot on laud. 

Pass’d on, and found within her si)a.cious cave 
The fair-hair’d nymph, the goddess of the wave : 
The fire wi<le-blazed, ami o’er the isle outspread 
Cedar .and incense fragrant odoura shed. 

Bent o’er her web the goddess sweetly sung, 

While through the threads the golden shuttle rung, 
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Groves round her f^rot, the poplar, alder wreathed, 

And as the cypress waved fresh odours breathed : 

Birds of broad pennons there their plumage dress’d, 

'rhe owl, the hawk, couch’d peaceful in their nest. 

And til in -tongue d daws, that from their airy flight 
On the low margin of the sea alight. 

Kouiid Ihe dim cave the vine’s lithe tendrils flow’d, 

And the rijie grape in purjfle clusters glow’d ; 

Four fountains, nigh eacdi other, to and fro 

Wreathed their pure streams, and gush’d with gurgling flow 

’Mid the soft meads the undying parsley bloom’d, 

And the grass gleam’d with violets illumed. 

’Twas there, where gods might feast the ravi jh’d sight, 
Stood Hermes, wi'apt in wonder and delight. 

But when the god there hmg had tranced his view, 

TTim, as he sought her grot, the sea-nymph knew ; 

For not unknown, tlioiy^h distant their abode, 

A god at once ackno\vl«jdges a god. 

He found not there Ulysses : far apart 
Lone on the beach he fed yvrith gnef his heart. 

Sore groan’d, and gazing on the boundless deep 
Where oft the wretch had wept, return’d to w’eep.” 

LEIGH HUNT. (from “ FOLIAGE.”) 

“ He said ; and straight the herald Argieide 
Beneath his feet the feathery sandals tied, 

Tm mortal, golden, that his flight could bear 
O’er seas and lands, like waftage of the air ; 

His rod too, that can close the eyes of men 
In balmy sleep, and 0])en them again, 

He took, and holding it in hand, went flying ; 

Till from Bieria’s top the sea descrying, 

Down to it sheer he dropp’d, and scour’d away 
Like the wild gull, that fishing o’er the bay 
Flajis on, with pinions dipping in the brine ; 

So went on the far sea the shape divine. 

And now arriving at the isle, he springs 
Oblique, and landing with sub.sided wings, 

Walks to tin? cavern ’twixt the tall green rocks, 

AVhere dwelt the goddess with the lovely locks. 

He paused ; and there came on him, as he stood, 

A smell of citron and of cedar wood. 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all tlie while, 

And sang a lovely song, that made him hark and smile. 
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A sylvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 

Po])lars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 

In which all birds of ample wdng, the owl 
And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued waterfowl. 

The cave in front was spread with a green vine. 

Whose dark round bunches almost burst with wine ; 

And from four .springs, running a sprightly race 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refresh’d tlie place ; 

While all about, a meadowy ground wiis seen, 

Of violets mingling with the parsley green : 

So that a stranger, though a god were he, 

Might well admire it, and stand there to see ; 

And so admiring, tl'fljre stooil Mercury.” 

• 

M. J. CHAPMAN. (tRIN. COLL., CAM.) 

Tie said ; nor disobey’d the messenger, 

Slayer of Argus ; to his feet he bound 
Sandals, ambrosial, beautiful, ^f gold, 

Which ferry him over the flood, and o’er 
The vast round earth, qtiick jis the wind-breath goes ; 

And took his wand, with which he charms men’s eyes, 
Whom he would lull to sleep, or else at will 
Wakens the sleeping ; having which he flew. 

Slamling on the Picrian-top, he shot 
Krom ether on the sea, and skimm’d the wave 
Quick as a sea-gull ; which in the tlcep folds 
Of the uniill’d salt .sea-surge hunts for ti.sh, 

Dipping his feather.^ in the briny foam ; 

Not less quick o’er the wliite wave Hermes roile. 

P>ut wlien he reach’d the island far apart, 

Forth from the violet-colour d deep lie went 
On dry land ; where dwelt in her cavern'd liomo 
Well-tress’d Calypso ; her lie found witliiii. 
iUazed on the hearth a mighty fragrant fire 
Of li.ssile cedar and of incense wood, 

Far through the i.sland odorous aKS they hurn’d ; 

And her sweet voice kept murmuring into soii^, 

As she with golden shuttle plied the web. 

All round the cavern grew a verdant grove ; 

Alder and poplar, cypress sweet of smell : 

And there the loiig-wiiig’<l binls would coucli themselves ; 
Owls, sea-hawks, choughs, and far- voiced cormorants, 
Whose farms are on the deep. And there the vine 
With lively teinlrils twined around the cave, 

Heavy with cliist’ring grapes. Forth issued thence 
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Four fountains flowing with a limpid stream, 

Their water-courses in sweet neighbourhood ; 

Soft meadows bloom’d around, with violets 

And parsley purfled. There well-pleased might gaze, 

Should one arrive, an Immortality ; 

There stood and gazed Hermes the messenger. 

He gazed his fill ; tlicn W’^ent into the cave. 

Nor knew him not, seeing him face to face, 

Calypso, the divine of goddesses, 

(For to Immortals not dt sight unknown 
Immortals are, though one may dwell apart). 
High-heart Ulysses found he not within, 

For ho upon the sea-shore sat anfl wept ; 

AVhere was his w'ont, \vith teal's and groans-and griefs, 
To look upon the sea, dropping down tears.” 

WRANOIIAM. 

“Re said : the Argicide obey’d ; 

Fast to his feet Ins sandals made. 

Celestial, golden — through the skies 
AVith these o’er lands and seas ho hies. 

Fleet as the wind — his rod then takes, 

With wliich ho or the .slunibc;r(*r wakes, 

Or at his will with sluinb(‘r seals 
The w’-akeful. So prepared, he wheels 
On pinion strong his airy flight, 

Descends upon Pieria’s heiglit ; 

Thence towering, o’er the billows sweo])s : 

As sea-hird in vast ocean’s deeps 
Dips oft its wing in quest of prey — 

So skinim’d tlu; god the salt sea-spray. 

S(»on as he reach’d the distant isle, 

Ligliting he jiaced the beach awhile ; 

Till to a spacious cave he came, 

Where sate within a bright-tress’d dame : 

Blazed on tlie'' hearth a cellar pile, 

And woods high-scented, o’er the isle 
* Diffusing odours far and wide : 

She still her golden shuttle plied, 

And sang the while a witching lay, 

As ’mid the threads her Augers play. 

Around, thick groves their summer-dress 
Wore in luxuriant loveliness — 

Alder and poplar quiver’d tliere, 

And fragrant cypress tower’d in air. 
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And there broad-pinion’d birds were seen, 
Nesting amid the foliage green ; 

Birds, which tlie marge of ocean hannt — 

Gull, prating daw, and cormorant ; 

And there, the deep mouth of the cave 
Fringing, the cluster’d vine-boughs wave. 
Sprung from near sources, briglit and gay 
Four limpid fountains urge their way. 
Divergent, o'er the parsley \1 mead, 

Where the sweet violet* droops its liead — 

A scene, should gods survey the siglit, 

E’en gods might gaze on with delight ! 
Baptured stood ITermes and amazed, 

A»d long and fondly round him gazed ; 

The Ciiv'e then enter’tl. Straight her guest 
Calypso knew— for Gods eonfest 
Are known of Gods, though sunder'd wdde 
In distant mansions they abide. 

But no Ulysses was Within — 

On the lone shore, his sorrow's scene, 

Jlis longing eyes he frwpient threw 
O’er the wild ocean tossing blue, 

AVith many a tear and deep-drawn sigh 
Heaved to the thought of days gone by I ” 

GEORGK DRAKE. (KIRKTIfORrE.) 

" Hermes obey’d : then bound the herald fleet 
The ambrosial golden sandals on his feet ; 

With these he rushes like a bla.st of wind, 

And leaves the ocean — leaves the land beliind. 

Ho grasp’d the wand — with which in slumber deep 
Of whom he will, he bid.s the troubles sleep ; 

Again the potent rod if he should wave. 

Dispels the slumber which before it gave. 

Bold Argiphoiites, brandishing this wand, 

Pursued his easy flight o’er sea and land. 

At length he gain’d Pieria’s rugged steep. 

Then stoop’d his lieadloug passage to the deep : 
Liglitly he skimin’d — as when the wild sea-mew, 
Dipping his lusty wing in briny dew, 

Pursues his fishy prey with rapid glance 
O’er the rough bosom of the vast expanse : 

Like him his wings in ocean Hermes laves. 

And rides like him in triumph o’er the waves. 
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But wliero the lonely isle its shore extends, 

From the blue waters he the path ascends : 

FTe came to where the spacious grotto show’d 
The fair-hair d goddess* beautiful abode. 

Within she sat — l)efore her clear and bright 
The blazing cedar pour’d its fragrant light : 

And as the slender fagots cheer’d the gloom, 

Itich incense rosfe, and delicate perfume ; 

The golden sliuttle ran tlie weft along ; 

She cheer’d the labour with lier sweet-toned song. 
In verdant harmony around the cfive 
Poplar, and alder, and sweet cypress wave ; 

Here broad-wing’d birds erect thoir airy nest, 

Owls, and sea-hawks, and croaking ravens res^t ; 

All of that strong-plumed tribe here safely slee^) 
Who hunt their prey across the stormy deep. 

Thick o’er the front was spread a shady vine, 

Tlich in rife clusters of the promised wine. 
l\)ur founts in order gush’d with crystal clear, 
Turn’d to cacli other, and each other near ; 
'Meadows enamell’d with aiyeet Howera of spring 
Eternal verdure o’er the landscape fling. 

A deity might bend lus downward flight, 

V'iew the rich scene — and view it with delight. 

The herald-god in admiration stay’d 

Ilia hasty course : till all its charm survey’d, 

The grot he enters : — him at earliest view, 

Fairest of godilesses, Calypso, knew ; 

^^Jr should their dwelling e’en be far and lone, 

To each Jinmortal arc the Immortals known. 

But there was not Ulysses ; — on the strand 
He tiiourns in solitude his native laud ; 

With sighs and groans and choking griefs his heart 
l\ants from this sweet imprisonment to part. 

O’er the wide sea his longing gaze he threw. 

Till risi7ig tears beiliinthe ho])eless view.” 

WILLIAM HAY. 

“ The messenger of gods, the Argicide, 

Obey’d, and on his feet the sandals tied, 

Sandals of gold, ambrosial, useful these 
To waft him swiftly as the winged breeze 
A (TOSS the boundless earth, or the far-rolling seas. 
Tliat rod, wherewith he lulls the eyes of men, 

And as he lists, from sleep can rouse again — 
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Great Hermes seized : — dowD to Pieria’s steep, 

Thence, sheer through air, he plunged upon tlie deep, 
Whose waves he skimm’d along, — (like the sea-mew 
That doth o’er ocean’s lap the fish pursue. 

And dips his closely-feather’d wings in spray) — 

Thus o’er the numerous waves, great Hermes sped his way. 
The violet-colour’d sea he leaves for land, 

Since the sequester’d isle is now at hand. 

Straight to the mainland, and tlie cavern borne 
Where dwells the nyujph wlioiii lovely locks adorn. 
Within the cave a blazing hearth he found, 

J>iffusing lieat and fragrance all around, 

Hy fissile cedar, and rich incense fed. 

Which «*er the isle refreshing odours shed. 

Plying the loom she trills her warbling song. 

While the gold shuttle swiftly shoots along. 

With thicket overgrown the cavern stood, 

Embower’d in verdure of the stateliest wood : 

The abler and the poplar spAul their loaves, 

And (jy press there its spicy umbrage weaves. 

Thither the long-tongued /jormorants repair, 

And wide-wiijg’d bii'ds delight to nestle there ; 

There, too, the owl and hawk their revels keep. 

And every bird that loves the stormy deep. 

And there a young, luxiu’iant vine outspreads 
Its mantling shade, and glowing clusters sheds. 

Four ueighl)ouriug fountains, each the gurgling source 
Of limpid waters, roll their .sej)arate course. 

And all around the downy meads are seen 
The .soft blue violet and the parsley green. 

Oil ! had a god but only lightetl there, 

Enraptured had he view’d a scene so lair ! 

There Hermes gazed upon the wondrous sight, 

Fcjisting his soul on beauty and delight, — 

Then sought the cave ; — which not unknown he trode. 
Divine Calypso saw, and knew flie god : 

For not unknown, though far apart they dwell, 

Are gods to gods, they know each other well. 

Ulysses, the great-hearted, was not there ; 

For to the beach he would full oft repair, 

Tliere seated would ho gaze, with streaming eyes, 
Wasting away his soul in groans and sighs. 

‘ Why, Hermes,’ said Calypso the divine, 

While on a seat she bade the god recline ; 

VOL, VIH. 
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‘ Why, Hermes, famous for the golden rod, 

Thou much beloved, thou much respected god, 

Why this unwonted visit ? Speak thy mind. 

If mine the power, — to that am I inclined ; 

But first our hospitable rites be shared.* 

Thus spoke the goddess, and the feast prepared ; 

Ambrosia, food of gods, was now served up, 

And blushing nectar sparkled in the cup. 

Of which he eat and drank till satisfied, — 

The messenger of gods, — -‘che Argicido.” 

Pope’s version is on the whole a fine one — and perhaps 
may please you more than any of, or all the others — and if so, 
wo sliall not find fault with your taste. But wliy should he bo 
perpetually improving on Homer ? He substitutes “ pinions ” 
fiu- “ sandals” — omits ‘‘ambrosial ” — calls Mercury, wliich Ho- 
mer does not, “ the god who mounts the winged winds,” — 
and says, without authority from Horncu*, that the pinions '‘'‘high 
through fields of air his fii^ht sustain” — the very llight d(*- 
soribed being chiefly along the level of the sea. The next four 
lines are good in themselves, but not Homeric ; and the four fol- 
lowing them bad, and most unhomeric — the change of “ a sea- 
fowl ” into “ watery fowl,” in the plural, destroying the indivi- 
duality of the image — to say nothing of the needless epithets 
and the verbiage that deaden the apt simile so livedy in tint 
rapid original. Ho spoils, by confusion, the cave. He had 
no right all at once to say that Calypso “ sate and sung ” — no 
right to say “ the rocks resound her lays ; ” for Homer merely 
says, “her he found within,” and mentions the fire and tlio 
incense, before he speaks of lier song and lier golden shuUh? 
— wJiile Pope tells us over again that the nymph sang — and 
in words all unlike the simple Greek. His mind could not. 
have been possessed by the passage ; if it liad, ho could not. 
have helx)od giving it in the (^rder of Homer — which is that o! 
nature. “ Without the grot a various sylvjin scene ” is a good 
line, but Homer does not say at first that it was “various” — 
lie tell us that iininediately afterwards, as the wood brightens 
bef ire Ids eyes ; nor does Homer say that the alders and 
poplars “ ever quivering xday’d ; ” but Po^ie wished to sliow 
his knowledge — not very recondite — of the habits of those 
trees. Neither does Homer say the cypresses “nodded” — 
nor that tlieir high branches were “waving to the storm.'^ 
tVll was then still — nor was it possible for Mercury to think of a 
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fitorm in siicli perfect peace. Pope is here most impertinent. 
“ Tlieir mansion form '' is absurdly pompous ; and he would 
fjiiu bo more picturesque with his “ scream aloft than the 
J^iince of Painters. Wliat immediately follows is better — but 
ill nothing very felicitous ; and the translator entirely mistakc‘8 
the meaning of the line about the gods always knowing one 
anotlier; yet so pleasant to the ear is something sonorous, 
and to the eye something splendid, that we cannot help more 
than liking — absolutely loving fthis version — with its mani- 
fold di'.fects and vices, and hope that all good critics will 
pardon our bad taste for sake of our excc;llent judgment. 
“Pope is always so Correct — so elegant — so polished ! 
quoth a gentieman of the old school. Elegant and polished 
lie maybe — for these are epithets we do not protend preiusely 
to understand — but here he is very incorrect, whether you look 
to the passage as a translation or as a description. lie had not 
a steady vision of tlio scene, aiic>dcalt with words rather tliaii 
tilings — as liavo done almost all his admirers, proud as tliey liave 
ever been of their knowledge .and love of reality and trutli. 

In Cowper we see so little to object to that we give his 
version our unqualiiled praise. How could such a passage bo 
translated in aught amiss by the author of llie 2'ask f He 
wanted nor force nor lire ; but bore nor force nor lire were 
needed ; only a fine sense of beauty, and a command of fitting 
words, and both are here conspicuous — to our eyes and those 
of Allan Cunningham. 

Sotheby^s version, with much of the musical flow of PopeV, 
has much of the vivid precision of Cowper’s ; yet cannot he 
said to unite the beauties of both, for it wants ease, and some 
sacrifices lire made to rhyme. Tlie repetition of tlio word 
“ sandals ” is heavy, wlicre all should have been liglit as air ; 
“ his fair feet around ” is positively^ bad ; “ the lid of mortals^' 
not good ; “ voracious sweep ” we do not like ; and it is a 
strange nominative to “ dip his wing in brine.” , Calypso was 
not a “ goddess of the Avave.'" ** O'er the isle outspread ” is 
awkwardly ])laced, and does not clearly apply to the odours. 
8otheby makes the cypress “wave,” as Tope made it “nod.” 
“Feast the ravish'd sight” is all unlike lloincr ; and “tranced 
bis view” is not English. The lines move languidly in 
couplets ; and the whole wants fusion. Sotheby manifestly 
bad the scene more steadily and distinctly before his eyes 
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than Popo ; but he seems not to have been sufficiently inspired 
with an emotion of beauty, and therefore failed fully to 
express the spirit of the scone — though, where tlicre are so 
many tine touches, it would be wrong to call his version a 
failure. 

Leigh Ilunt^s version is far superior to Pope’s and Sothe- 
by’s ; and we feel inclined to prefer it even to Cowper’s. It 
is so very vivid. The putting on of the sandals is admirable ; 
and notliiiig can be happici* than “like waftage of the air.” 
’Fho power of IMerenry’s rod is expressed quite in the spirit of 
Iloincr; and “holding it in hand, went flying” is itself a 
picture. Every word ho uses about tlie sea-bird is as good as 
can bo ; and the imagination is delighted, as the simile lias 
done its duty, with the sudden restoration of the Godhead — 

“ So wont on the far sea the shajic divine.” 

“ Springs oblique,” tliough xiot in the original, is more than 
pardonable, it is so very picturesque ; so is “landing willi 
subsided wings ; ” and so is Jthe walking “ ’twixt the tall 
green rocks.” Mr Hunt has a vision given him by Homer, 
and so delighted is he with it that ho does not hesitate to ex- 
press more than the magician did in words, not more than tlui 
scene contained of various enchantment. “He paused ” is 
deeply felt, and the etfect on tlie Godliead of all he saw, and 
breathed, and heard — only wc miss the Fire. The Goddess, 
too, is spinning, instead of weaving — so there is no gulden 
shuttle — yet to spin is the work of an enchantress. “ Tlint 
made him hark and smile” is good in itself; but, though 
simple, it is rather quaint — and hardly the simplicity of IToiiier, 
“ A sylvan nook it was, grown round with trees,” is nearly 
equal to our own prose — and we like much the mention of the 
trees and the birds. “ Alviiost burst with wine” is, we think, 
rather too much intensified ; and we were going to say that 
Calypso never drank wine — only nectar ; but then she gave 
wine to Ulysses — so wo shall not quarrel with IVIr Hunt about 
a bunch of grapes, which were certainly as purple as purple 
could be — and perhaps their colour would not have looked se 
beautiful, hut for the thought of “ wine, generous wine 
sorrow-soother and joy-brightener — and, therefore, let it 
bedew tlie cheeks of Calypso’s cave. Begin well — and you 
are almost sure to end well ; and in none of the other versions 
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do we feel so pleasantly, as in this one, the contrast hetween 
the motion of Mercury and his rest — between the haste with 
which he tics on his sandals, is off and away, and the stillness 
of admiration in which he stands — ^for a while foigetful of his 
mission — ere lie can break away from all that beauty, and 
enter the cave. 

Wranghani, who has translated so many of the finest things 
of antiquity into so many measures, has chosen to try here 
tiie octosyllabic — and we feel as if ^ve were reading one of the 
most picturesque passages in The Lady of the Lake. Not a 
single touch in the original has he oinittcd — not a single 
additional toiKih has he dreamt of giving; the diction is 
simple, yet rich — and how that may be, you know right well, 
if ever you saw Calypso's hair; ami though on the first read- 
ing we confess the music in lines of sncli narrow compass 
came somewhat monotonously cjji our (‘ar aflcr that of the 
Greek hexameters, yet there wais on a second and third recita- 
tion a sweotiuiss in it entirely accordant with the serenity of 
tlie scene described, and the charming ease of tlie style gives 
it perhaps more than any of the other versions — except Mr 
J [nut's — the look and air of an original composition. 

Compare Drake with Sotheby, and Drake shines. But then 
our esteemed contributor had his choice, though we suggested 
it to him, of his f)wn passage, while Sotheby has accomplished 
both epics. Compare him with Pope, and bating the true 
dazzle and the false glitter of that most nudodious master, he 
shines no less ; and in good truth liis version is at once vigor- 
ous and graceful as the best among them all. 

Mr Chapman’s stylo is a bold one ; he grapples fearlessly 
with Homer — and when Greek meets Greek, tough is the tug 
of peace. We are tliinking now of his versions of some other 
])assages in the Odyssey, remarkable for their strength and 
strictucss, and for wdiicli we are truly sorrow we have not 
room ; but we are much mistaken if this spcciineA of his blank 
verse, thoiigli it might have b(?en more harmonious, be not 
equal to Cowper. But W’c — perliJips you too — are getting 
weary of our criticisms, and therefore leave you all, classical 
readers, to compare the various versions for yourselves, not 
overlooldng Hay's. Indeed, it will not suffer itself to be 
overlooked ; and we have placed it last, because perhaps on 
the w'hole best of all ; for while inferior to none of them in 
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particular touches — except perhaps Mr Hunt's — and to none in 
ease, except perhaps Wrangham's — the spirit of the original 
is, we think, more uniformly sustained than in any one of the 
others, and fewer expressions to be found in it that are not 
equivalent with the Greek, and as far as English^ can bo so 
— without violence done to its genius — Homeric. 

Alas for poor Calypso 1 Her eight years' dream of love is 
broken by tliat cruel rod, and^ she must pai-t forevermore witli 
lier Ulysses. The Argicide delivers the command of Jove, 
and “ at the sound she shudder'd." How tender — how pas- 
sionate her complaints of the injustice of the heavenly gods ! 
So when the rosy-palmed Aurora chose a mortal husband — 
Orion — they could lind no rest, even in their blest abodes, till 
pierced by Diana’s shafts in Ortygia ho died ! So when Ceios 
enfolded young lasion in her arms “ in a thrice-laboured liil- 
low," yielding to soft desires, Jove slow with his bolts her 
paramour that dared aspire to that divine embrace. And now 
yo envy Calypso lier Inisband, whom she saved from tlie si'a. 
“But no ship — no sailors — ^have''I wlierewith to send him lK)niL* 
— yet yield must 1 to the sovereign will of Jove." Ilcnrit's 
counsels instant submission, for fear of the fiery wratli of 
Heaven, and vanishes. Alas for poor Calypso ! Penelope 
herself might well forgive, and almost pity her now, for 11 lo 
Divine among Goddesses is about to be deserted — thodinmortid 
nymph of the lovely locks has all this while been but Ulyssi's' 
paramour, imposed upon him by shipwreck ; but tho daughter 
of Icariiis, slie, twenty y^ears ago, was liis bride, and is stiil 
his wife — and she is tho mother of his Tolemachus, and slu; 
will yet clasp him to her faithful bosom — and when she di(‘s, 
slio will be buried where his body may bo laid by her side, in 
that still inland region fated to bo their final resting-place, 
beyond rcacli of the murnlill.* of his old enemy the Sea ! 

The God is gone — and Calypso will seek Ulysses solo- 
sitting on tlie shore. The God is gone — ^but how changed 
now to her is all the isle I But lier extreme passion of grid 
dies away — for such cannot abide against tho known will el 
Jove, “ in mortal or immortal minds.” She no longer deludes 
lierself with the vain belief that she it was who saved the 
shipwrecked ; that sophistry of love will not avail lier now ,* 
and now that she has been commanded to let him go, she 
behaves with the dignity of a divine nature, and her face 
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begins to wear its wonted serenity of smiles. She had loved 
the Sea Eagle, and cherislied him in her bosom as if ho had 
been a soft-jdumed Bird of Calm — ^but long has the ungrateful 
been aweary even of tliat spicy nest. She had nothing to 
reproach herself with in loving Ulysses. The unconquered 
in war — the matchless in wisdom — ^tlie fertile in genius — the 
poet who could rehearse so eloquently all the disastrous 
cliances that his youth liad suffered — the man who could 
patiently endure all that Heaven could inflict, except end- 
less separation from homo and kindred, wife and son, and, 
longing for them far away, loathed the proflered boon of iin- 
inortal life 1 ^And can it be that Ulyssc's never loved her — 
that ho had never been happy in her arms? Ay, lie had 
loved (valyi)so, lie loves her still, and will for ever love her 
— for no vile cup of enchantments had she like Circe — and 
tliongh her songs were most 8\^eet, no malice was in their 
music as in the singing of the Sirens. But in the core of bis 
liunian heart lay a whole world of sweet remembrances that 
could never die — that could* not bo charmed into oblivions 
sleep even if a lullaby were sung by a voice divine. Th« 
love of glory may leave his great heart, and Ulysses care not 
tliough he die without his fame. The love of idoasurc charms 
no more — and passion palls now, pure as it ever breathed 
from that celestial bosom. But the love of home the con- 
centrated love of life — and were he to bleed to death, the 
roeks of Ithaca Avonhl reel before his dying eyes, and the last 
image tliat seeriiod steadfast before their last dim gaze, would 
bo the faded or uiifadcd face of Ids Poiielopo bent down to 
kiss him — the sound sweeti^st to him in death, the Spartan 
accent still hanging on her lips as she bade an everlasting 
farewell to lier Ulysses ! 

“Thus having spoken, the mighty Argicide departed. 

But the venerable Nymph to the great-hearted Ulysses 
Went, when she hiul heard the behests of Jove. 

Him .she found sitting on the shore ; and never were his eyes 
Wiped-Jry from tears : and his sweet life was mcltiiig-down 
While-he-wept for Ids returu {Jiome ) ; — for no longer did the 
Nymph delight Iiim. 

During the night indeed he slept from necessity 
III the hollow cave, —he unwilling, with her willing: 

But during the day sitting on the rocks and the shore, 

111 tears and groans and griefs wasting-away his own soul, 
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ITe gazed-iipon the immeasurable deep, — dropping tears. 

Standing near him the divine one among goddesses address’d him : 

‘ Ill-fated one, no longer weep here, nor let thy life 
Be-wastcd-away : for now most willingly will-I-send-thee forth. 
But come, having cut long planks, fit with the steel 
A broad skiff : but make on it a close-compacted deck 
(Rising) high, so that it may carry thee through the gloomy sea. 
Moreover, corn, and water, and ruddy wine 

That-gladdeus-ihe-sou 1, will-I-j>iit-on- board, — wdiich inay-'ward-oflf 
hunger from thee : 

And witli vestments will I clothe thee : and wind will I send thee 
on tlie stem (of thy ship\ c 

That in perfect safety thou inayst reach thy fatherland. 

If indeed the gods w'ill it so — who dw’^ell in the wide heavens, 

Who are more powerful than I am both in devising and judging.* 
Thus she spake : but the much-enduring godlike Ulysses shud- 
der’d, 

And addressing her, utter’d tlC3se wing’d words. 

‘ Something different from a dismissing art thou plotting, oh ! 
goddess, 

In exhorting me to cross the great abyss of the sea in a skiff, 

abyss) treniondous and difficult, — which not the ships, cqually- 
flank’d, 

(/UkI) swift-sailing, can pass, ifhovgh) exulting in the blasts of Jove. 
Nor would I, unperniittcd by tliee, go- on-board a skiff, 

Unless thou dare indeed, goddess, to swear a mighty oath. 

Not to plot agjiinst me any evil affliction.’ 

Thus he spake : and Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, 
laugh’d, 

And with her hand stroked him, and s])oke and address’d him : 
‘Thou art indeed an incorrigible one, and art knowing not ui:- 
instructedly : 

What a speech is this which thou hast presumed to premise 1 
Be conscious of this ICarth, and wide lofty Heaven, 

And the water of Styx gliding below, — (and this the greatest, 
And most solemn oath is to the blessed gods), — 

That I will npt plot against thee any evil affliction. 

But what I think, and wdiat I advise, that for my- 
Self would I counsel — if such a necessity should beset me. 

My purpose is honourable, nor in me 

Is there a heart of-steel in my breast, but {one) of compassion.’ 
Thus having spoken, the divine one among goddesses led the 
way 

Swiftly : and he then follow’d the footsteps of the goddess. 

They came to the hollow cave — the goddess and the man ; 
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And there he seated-himself on the seat from which had arisen 
Hermes : and before him tlie nymph placed every kind of food 
Fit-for-eating and drinking, — such as mortal men eat. 

And she sat over-against the godlike Ulysses, 

And to her her maidens served-iip ambrosia and nectar. 

And they stretch’d-forth their hands to the good-things lying 
refuly. 

But when they were satisfied with food and drink, 

With these words Calypso, the diyue one among goddesses, began : 

‘ God-born son-of Lierics, fertile-in-expedients, Ulysses, 

Is it thus that homeward to thy fatherland 

Forthwith thou wishestjto go ? nevertheless mayst thou be happy. 
If indeed thojji knewest in thy mind, how many it is thy fate 
To go-through of calamities, before thou canst reach thy father- 
land, 

Here wouldst thou remain and keep to this home, 

And immortal shouldst thou be: how much soever longing to see 
Thy wife, — for whom thou yearne*t daily. 

Assuredly not inferior to her I boast in being, 

Nor in person, nor in dispcisition -since by no means is it be- 
seeming 

That mortal-women should vie with immortal, either in person or 
beauty.’ 

Her Ulysses, fcrtile-in-expedients, answering address'd : 

‘ Venerable goddess, be not angry with me in this matter, for I 
myself know 

All this well, that the discreet Penelope 

Is inferior (to thee) in appearance, and stature, and to look upon : 
But if any one of the gods should destroy me on the wine-faced 
sea, 

I will endure it, — having in my brejist a grief-suffering heart. 

For miicii already have I borne, and much have I endured, 

]<^rom the waves and war ; and to those evils let this too be added.’ 

Thus he spake : and down went the sun, and darkness came. 
And they two having come to a retir®d-part of the hollow’d cave 
Were entranced in love.” 

Homer has placed before us his two greatest* heroes con- 
suming their hearts, in imcompanionod passion on the solitary 
soa-shore — and we know not which of the pictures is the more 
affecting to the imagination and the heart. Acliilles is pos- 
sessed with wrath, Ulysses with sorrow ; and both alike feed 
their sufferings on tlio hollow-sounding deep. The son of 
Peleus desires that the sea shall sympathise with his rage in 
gloomy heavings and fierce dashings congenial wdth the 
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tumult of his own insulted and scornful spirit. He loves tlio 
breakers on the rocks — the din and the foam — and his thoughts, 
like winds let loose, “ Uunpest tho ocean. He flings himself 
upon the beacli, and writhes in convulsions that tiansfigme 
the most beautiful of tlie sons of men into a terrible demon. 
In that dreadful trance he would fain see tho whole Grecian 
host strewed along the plain, 

“ Like ocean -weeds heaped on the surf- beaten shore,” 

trodden like sand and sliells under the feet of Hector at tho 
head of a victorious sally from llion of all the Trojan Tower. 
Ulysses — ^lio rushes not in madness to tlic loneftome shore — 
tliere long has it boon his wont to sit motioidess as the stones 
that surround him — quiet at times even as the sea-bird afloat 
in the sunny calm. But “ Jicver were his eyes wiped dry 
from tears.^' “ In tears, and^groans, and griefs wasting away 
his own soul 1 And this is the much-enduring hero — 
ashamed not to weep like a woman or a child — {ill his patience, 
all Ills fortitude, all his pride fltteiiy overcome — humiliatoil 
into an abject wretch by the weary weight of endless expatria- 
tion I Hi^ heeds not wliether the sea be hushed or howling ; 
tho calm to liim is as irnp.-issablo as the storm ; tho ripplings 
on the yidlow sand to him are all oms witli tho billows broken 
on the black rocks — for ho feels in them alike his porpetu.d 
imprisonment — and as he “ gazes on tlie immeasurable diiep/’ 
lie knows tliat Fate has conmiandcMl Niiture to destroy ;ill 
hope — b(»causo all possibility of liis ever seeing Ithaca any 
more ! lie does not asctuid a wiitcli-tower on the cliffs to look 
from morn to night for some glancing sail. For he knows 
tliat that sea is sliiploss — that tho echoes of that isle sliiiU 
never be awakened by tho clank of oars. Tlie Isle of Secr(‘sy 
— untrodden since the bifth of Time by any Imman foot but 
liis own — undiscoverablc — and incommunicable to all tluit 
die. F rom his dungeon of stone the prisoner may bo brought 
into tlio lilinding light of day, and again guess that the trouble 
on his brain is shot from the sun ; but from these beautiful 
groves, and violet-covered meadows, and rills of amber, never 
shall Ulysses be rescued — nor from the nightly pressure of 
that lo/oliest but most cruel breast. 

All this, and a million times more, is contained in a few 
lines of Homer. But when was ever misery just? Calypso 
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is not tho cruel one ho thinks — ^and at this moment is at his 
side — “ Ill-fated one I no longer weep I Was it unnatural 
for her — Goddess though she were — to desire his stay as pas- 
sionately through all her being as lie desired his return? 
Never had she loved mortal or immortal but Ulysses — and in 
him was all the bliss of the undying one. Of her own fix e 
will she will let him go I Not a word does she say of Mer- 
cury or of Jove. From her owii exceeding love she will make 
the saciifice — send him away for ever and over far beyond tho 
seas — and, left all to herself and her immortality, to her golden 
shuttle never will she sing again. 

Ulysses is* still Ulysses, and suspects some love-wile — 
but the oath by the Awful Eiver opens his heart to tho 
truth, and following the gracious Goddess to the Cave, behold 
him sitting on the seat from which Mercury had arisen — more 
b(‘autiful in Calypso’s eyes than the messenger of heaven. 
No transports agitate him — ho falls into no ocslasy — in thanks- 
giving he embraces not her feet — ^lie is unable as yet to com- 
prehend the extent of his own happiness ; the burden he had 
l)orne for so many yc'ars is taken off — and yet he bounds not 
up into the air of joy — he eats and drinks like a man to whom 
nothing of great good or great evil had befallen ; he calmly 
confesses that his Penelope is in nothing to b(5 compared with 
Calypso — that much ho has yet to suifer, he doubts not, ore 
he see homo — if ever indeed liomo he shall see ; if death he 
his doom, ho wull accept death — and now that “ the sun has 
gone down and darkness come,” he accompanies Calypso to 
their inner ohaiiiber — and there, 

“ side hy side 

Reposed, they took their amorous delight.” 

And five farewell nights have tiny to pass together in that 
Cave, Four days, fi'om .suiiriso to sunset, must Ulysses — 
girding his loins, and baring his arms — restored to all their 
majestic muscular masses of indomitable power — ^be at work 
in the woods. Calypso does not by incantation or \vavc of 
band bring a boat, with oars and sails, to the beach, that 
Ulysses may stop in ; the hero “ fertile in expedients ” must 
construct his own vessel — and she only furnishes him with 
implements, whence brought or wrought by w’hom he asks 
not, as he receives them from her beautiful hands — for won- 
drous were the powers of tho daughter of Atlas. 
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M. J. cnAPMAU. (tRIN. COLL., CAM.) 

“ But when the roay-finger’d Queen uprose, 

Ijight-flower’d Aurora, mother of the dawn, 

His tunic and his vest Ulysses donn’d ; 

Her full white-tissue robe the Nymph put on. 

Of texture thin, and rich embroidery, 

And fasten’d round her glittering golden zone, 

Then set her head-dress on. Now to dismiss 
High-heart TJlysses shei'iiddreRs’d lierself. 

A brazen axe, well-fitting to the li«and. 

And double-edged (of the wild-olive made 
Its handle), gave she him ; also adze 
Well-polish’(l ; to the green end of the Isle 
Then led the way, where grew the tallest trees ; 

Alder and po]jlar, and heaven-kissing fir 
'.riiere grew, close-graiu’d, and of a hard dry core, 

Which would swim lightly for him on the waves : 

But when she allow’d film where the tall trees grew, 

Back to her homo Calypso went her way.” 

“ Back to lior liomo Calypso wont her way.’^ How full of 
nature that one line ! She could not bear to see him at work — 
felling the very trees under whose si ladc they two had so often 
sat — that they might bear him away for ever! She did Tiot, 
like Miranda with licr Ferdinand, assist in carrying the logs ; 
for this was no romantic love-toil, the mere mimicry of a worky- 
day, and to bo sneceeded hy life-long liappiness ; the sound 
of every stroke that cut into the licart of the tottering tree, 
smote lier lioart too till it ached ; and dismal to lier was eacl» 
crash among tlie brushwood, a.s alder, poplar, or lir, “ went to 
tlie earth.*^ It would have looked very piettv, had slie brought 
her web in its frame to the forest, and all the while kept ply- 
ing her golden shuttle and singing a low sweet song. Had 
Ulysses been lier husband .41io would have done so — she would 
liavo been with liim at his work, just like the wife of a forester 
in the woods of our own world — for in the boat then growing 
into shape, the wedded might go out by themselves to sea 
with their fishing-nets, or to take their pastime on the waves. 
As it was, they were better apai-t — ^yet Calypso came to him 
again as soon as she knew twenty trees had fallen — ^Init how 
often she came and went, and how long at each time she 
stayed during those four trying days, is not written in Homer. 
But it is written in Horner how the King of Ithaca, like the 
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Czar of Muscovy, was a master sliipwriglit — and tlio building 
of the Float is described with the spirit of a Symonds. Homer 
would have made an excellent Surveyor of the Navy. Ulysses 
is himself again — and we can liardly credit that he is tlio 
same weeping, gi oaiiing, despairing, and vvasting-away wretch 
wliom but y(istorday wo saw sitting on the slioie. He has not 
only built, but launched, ballasted, masted and rigged the 
Calypso ; and though she might have looked a little queer at 
Cowes, a craft less crank novel* glanced with her clean-cut 
spritsail along the moonlit Mediterranean sea. 

There is no descrintion of the parting of Ulysses and 
Calypso. If^oii wish for a parting, read that of Hector and 
Andromache. What pathos is flung back on that beautiful 
scene of love and sorrow by the shrieks from the city-walls, 
when the wife falls down as one dead at sight of her husband's 
body in that gory whirlwind, and again by the lamentations of 
all Troy going forth to meet th# hero lying in the composure 
of his glory in his old father’s chariot. But here there is no 
occasion for any big grief. If “ some natural tears she shed," 
(Jalypso “wiped them soon;" and high-heart Ulysses was 
not the man to behave at that hour with insincerity — with 
hypocrisy — to her who had admitted him to a celestial bed. 

“ He finish’d all his work on the fourth day ; 

And on the fiftli, Calypso, nymph divine, 

Dismiss'd him from her Isle, but laved liim first.. 

And clothed him in sweet-scented garments new. 

Two skins the goddess also placed on board, 

One charged with crimson wine, and ampler one 
With water ; nor a bag with food leplote 
Forgot, nutritious, grateful to the taste ; 

And yet, her latest gift, a gentle gale. 

And manageable, wliicli Ulysses spread. 

Exulting, all his canvass torcTceive.” 

Ogygia, with all its woods, soon sinks into the sea ; but as lie 
sits at the holm, think not tliat Ulysses forgets Calypso. 
Homer it was who made her immortal — for true it is that such 
heavenly sweetness, gentleness, tenderness, and loveliness, 
shall never die. Strange had been that seclusion ; and tliough 
we cannot reveal it all, profound is its meaning in tins moral 
song. Eight years out of the ten since Troy was fired had 
the hero been lost to all the duties of life. All that long term 
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passive — worst trial of all to such a man endowed with 
powers of mind so transcendent — the active, restless, ingenious, 
energetic, sagacious, life-studying, world-knowing, eloquent 
and wise Ulysscis, doomed so long to pine away, for ever idly 
gazing on tlie barren deep. The nobility of his nature liad 
boon there his curse. Human life, with all its woes and all 
its troubles, is made dearer to us who read, seeing how far 
dourer it was to him than the love-soothed stillness of pro- 
mis(Ml immortality, hearing him sighing for sickness, decay, 
death, and burial in the bosom of his own native earth — for 
what else sighed ho for? — not for joy, not for bliss, 
not for transport; but for return ''to Ithaca — if it were 
but to see his wife and son — and then to lay fiim down and 
die ! For seventeen days and niglits sleep never sealed his 
eyes — and still ho steered obedient to the fidvico of the wise 
daughter of Atlas. Intent he watched the watery Pleiades — 
Bootes slow to set — the Bea-r, called else the Wain, which, 
circling ever there, looks towards Orion, and of all these 
luminaries alone never partukes of the ocean-baths. ^1iat 
constellation the Goddess bade him keep for ever on his h*ft; 
atid on th(} eighteenth day, — as it is finely said in Mr Chap- 
man's MS., — 

-■“in the distance looniM 
The skyey-cloud-likc mountains of the land 
Of the Pha'acians, where it nearest was. 

And like a bull’s liide look’rl on the dark soa.” 

The good Iloinor — it has been said by high authority — some- 
ti?nes nods — dormitat ; that is, grows drowsy, forgets himself, 
and maunders in his doze. Wo say, never. Not Horact', 
we hope, but critics who thought themselves lloratian, 
liave instanced this eighteen days' uninterrupted wakefulness 
of Ulysses as a proof that,^hc Bard himself had been taking a 
pretty long nap. Ulysses kept the Calypso full by a touch of 
his little finger — for the wind was on lier quarter, and blew 
steady as between the tropics. He bad xdonty to eat and 
drink — and as Helen drugged the bowl to Telcmachus and 
Pisistratus, that no feverish dreams might disturb their sleep 
beneath the porch of tho palace, so mayhap did Calypso 
infuse into that wine-skin a few wakeful drops that kept tho 
largo eyes of her mariner, as he sat in the stern-sheets, un- 
winking as the stars. We knew a girl, eight years old, wlio 
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lived lor ciglitecn days without shelter or sustenance, but from 
bushes and berries— on a Highland moor, in the wet, and wild, 
and chill month of September. That is more than Homer says 
of Ulysses.* As to sleep — a man with the ophthalmia will lio 
broad awake with his large scarlet eyes sticking out of his 
head, experto crede^ all spi*ing. Ulysses was in a burning 
fever, in Nostalgia, and all the world knows that Nostalgia 
murders sleep. Well for him that he escaped calenture — ^for 
then the waves would have seemed the gi een hills of Ithaca, 
and ho would have leaped overboard to kiss his imaginary 
fatherland. But perhaps, after all, he did sometimes sleep, 
without himself knowing he did so any more than Homer. A 
strange dim ’slumbrous influence — sleep-and-no-sleep — yet 
neither feverish nor unrefreshing, comes and goes over the 
brain of the solitary sludent, whether in a close cell poring 
on his books, or in an oi)eu boat perusing the stars. At sea, 
^tis as if a mist for a few mimites or moments shrouded 
the Bear, or as if the wing of some bird kept wavering be- 
tween the eyes of the ^vatcher,and tlie Wain. In such sluniber 
— if it indeed invaded the dragon eyes of Laertiades — never did 
the Calypso eitlier fall off or run up into the wind — for if a 
man can walk, and ride, and plfiy the fiildle sleeping, so can 
ho steer — unless he b(i a great hulking landlubber, or a horse- 
marine. 

But Neptune, “traversing, on his return from Ethiopia’s 
sons, the mountain heights of Solyme,’' espies the Calypso “ as 
she were dancing home !” and shaking his brows at the slayer 
of rolvpheimis, ho 

“call’d 

Storms from all quarters, covering earth and sea 

With blackest clouds, and night rush’d down from heaven.” 

She is driven wild about tbc deep, fjs Boreas drives over the 
autumnal plain a mass of matted thorns. As if in sport, the 
South gives her to the North, and tlie West receives lier like 
a plaything from the East ; and then all at once — as when the 
tempest falling on a lieap of stubble disperses every way 
the arid straws — asunder fly all her timbers ! — And lo ! 
Ulysses, bestriding a jflaiik, “ oars it oinvard with his feet as 
he liad urged a horse.” Then, binding on the girdle he had 
given him a few minutes ago in his jeopardy by the merciful 
Bea-nymph Leucothea — once a mortal — and who assured him 
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that long as lie wore it he should not perish — ho “ prone into 
the sea, with widespread palms prepared for swimming, 
M\:* 

Wo have ourselves been shipwrecked in a stnall way on 
salt-water, and boat-wrecked in a smaller on fresh water, 
and we know of no description of a struggle of the sort at all 
comparable in power and truth to this in the Odyssey. TIk^ 
escape is prodigious — but surely not therefore incredible — and 
the swimmer Ulysses. ' 

“ Two iiiglits of terror and two dreadful days 
Bewilder’d in the decj) ! ” ■ 

To liavo made that nothing miraculous — though it would still 
have been wonderful — all that was wanting was — a plank or 
an oar. In a cork-jacket a man may float till lie dies of inani- 
tion. Ulysses had Leucothea’s life-preserver, the most poetical 
ever worn — and Minerva baide the billows subside before biiu 
— and Boreas blew liiindnfting on towards the Pliaeaciaii land. 
He was saved by liis own vast strength and magnanimous 
spirit, Gncourag(;d and assisted by sea-nymph, and heavenly 
Goddess, and the will of Jove. If sucli a struggle and sncli 
an escape be not within tlie jigbtful use of imagination in “a 
wild and wondrous tale,*^ tlioii let poets write of ponds and pits, 
and not of the Sea. Nay, they had better keep to laia.l- 
earriage, and take care not to exaggerate the s])oed of a Comet 
on a railway, or its burden of cotton bales. The desperat(j ami 
ofteii-baflled attempts of Ulysses to effect a landing are all so 
Jiaturally and variously and iniiiutely described — with abso- 
lutely no exaggeration at all — that we forget the supernatural 
aid that had hitherto boiiie him up — aiid now see merely an 
able-bodied seaman, sole survivor of a wreck, saving biniself 
in the last extremity by pycat presence of mind, strength, and 
skill, ill spite of surf and rock — and soon as ho crawls 
ashore laying himself down — as does Ulysses — on sona^ 
rushes growing by, and passionately, and gratefully, and 
piously “ kissing tlio life-giving Earth.” 

Numb and naked — lying on ooze among rushes — perhaps 
in the haunts of wild beasts — on an unknown coast — what a 
controst is his condition to w^hat it was within that quiet cave 
on Calypso’s bosom I But he rues not the hour ho left that 
repose — ^he was prepared to suffer — and seeks the shelter of 
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a wood near the river, up whose moutli he had swum — and 
creeps into a close covert formed by two olive-trees. 

‘‘ A covert which nor rough winds blowing moist 
Could penetnate, nor could the noonday sun 
Smite through it, or unceasing showers perv<Hle- 
So thick a roof the ample branches form’d, 

Close interwoven ; under these the chief 
Kctiring, with in<lustriou^ hands amass’d 
An c*imple couch, for fallen leaves he found 
Abundant tliere, such store as had sufficed 
Two travellers or three for covering warm, 

Though winter’s roughest bl.*ist had raged the while. 

That bed with joy the suffering chief renown’d 

Contemplated, and occupying soon 

The middle space, heap’d higher still the leaves. 

As when some swain hath hidilen deep his torcli 
Beneath the embers, at th^ verge extreme 
Of all his farm, where, having neighbours none. 

He saves a seed or two of future flame 
Alive, doom’d dse to fetch it from afar — 

So witli dry loaves Ulysses overspread 

ITis body, on whose eyes Minerva pour’d 

The balm of sleep, and eager to restore 

His wasted strength soon closed their weary lids.” 

And there, coiled up like some animal of the wood, honeath 
a huge heap of leaves, lies Ulysses — cliiof of all the chiefs of 
Ithaca — of old chosen companion of the King of Men — and in 
front of Troy, with Ids wiles and his valour, in power of 
de.structiou second but to Achilles ! 

There let the magnanimous sleep, while we with Minerva 
glide into tlie sumptuous chamber of the Princess Royal, in 
the palace where King Alcinous^ reigns — the divine Nausieaa. 
She is smiling in her sleep, for she is dreaming of her nuptials. 
Her dearest companion seems to say, “Awake! awake! Nau- 
sicaal Oh! wherefore hath thy mother born a child so negli- 
gent ! Up, up, and away with ns all to the fountains, where, 
midst of merry-making, we shall cleanse thy robes and gar- 
ments all, for the days of thy virginity are numbered. Awake! 
awake I the primo»of the laml have long been wooing Nausieaa 
to become a bride 1 Apparelled is she, quickly as a rose-tree 

^ King of Phwncia, on whoso shore Ulyssos had been cast. 
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seems apparelled by the dawn ; and meeting her father on his 
way to council, asks if he will lend her for a day the use of 
mules and a carriage to convey his wardrobe, and that of her 
brothers, to the sea-side Fountains ? “ Welcome art thou tc 

mules and carriage, or to aught else thou choosest to ask,” 
replies her father, who sees through the lids of his Nausicaa's 
eyes, too transparent to hide the truth tliat comes in innocent 
revelation from her heart. As is the king of a land, so an^ 
his people, and these few words dispose ns kindly towards the 
PJneacians. The tempest -tost, we now know, lias fallen 
neither among savages nor barbarians ; and his sleep next 
night will not, we are assured, be among withered leaves, 
between two olive-trees, in a wood, but perhaps among soft 
folds of purple, on a sculptured couch, beneath the portico of 
a palace. 

“ Thus having spoken, lie gave orders to the slaves, and they obey’d, 
They, on the one hand, the well-wheel’d mule-drawn car outside 
Were-preparing, and they brought out the mules, and yoked them 
to the vehicle. 

But the virgin, on the other, from her chamber was bringing 
beautiful vestments. 

And placed them on the well-polish’d car : 

And her mother put-up in a chest desire-gratifying eatables 
Of-every-kiud, and in (it) she placed k'ltchm {oyfra), and wine she 
pour’d 

In a bottle of-goat-skin ; *and the maiden mounted the car. 

{The mother) .also gave, in a golden cruet, moist oil. 

In order tliat she (the maiden) might-anoint-herself together witli 
her attendant women. 

She seized the lash and the shining reins, 

And lash’d {the mules) to hurry {them oii) ; and there was a creak- 
ing sound from tlui mules, 

For unceasingly they wor/j straining-onward ; and carrying-for- 
ward the vestments, and {the maiden) herself, 

Not alone, fgr .along with her verily went her other .attend.ants. 

But when they came to the very-limpid current of the riviir. 
Where there were perennial w.ashing-tanks, and much w.ater 
Beautiful from -under- onward- flowed, excellently {adapted) to 
purify what-is-foul, 

There they indeed from the c.ar the mules first unyoked,' 

^ virtturfikv^at. How comprehensive and expressive this combination of pre- 
positions ! vw from under tho yoke, i« out of the harness, 9^* before proceeding 

to wash. 
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And drove them near the eddying stream 
To eat honey-sweet couch-grass : while they (</^e maidens) from 
the car 

With tlieir hands took tlic vestments, and bore them into the dark 
water. 

And forthwith challenging to a contest, they tramped them in 
tanks. 

But when they had wash’d them, and purified them from all filth, 
Forthwith they spread-them-out by the shore of the sea, where 
especially 

The ocean laved the pebbles on the mainland. 

And having bathed an^ anointed themselves wdth rich oil. 

They then ^pok dinner by the banks of the river. 

And they waited while their clothes were-being-dried by the 
brightness of the sun. 

— But when the maid-servants, and herself {the princess), were 
satisfied with food, 

They fell-a-playing at ball, having laid-aside their head-gear. 

And tn them the ocaiitiful-arm’d Nausieaa began a song : 

As when ‘Diana delighting-in-arrows bounds along a mountain, 

Or along the extremcly-steep Taygetus, or Erymanthus, 
Gladdening-hcrself with (in the 2:>iirsitit of) boars, and swift stags, 
And along with her the Nymphs, the daughters of the .^Egis- 
bearing Jove, 

The rural {(/odd esses) sport,— and Tjatona exults in her soul ; 

And above them all bears her head and front, 

And is easily distinguish’d-beyond (all), and all arc beautiful. 

In like manner was the unsubdued (iinmarried) virgin (Nausieaa) 
pre-eminent among her attendant maidens.” 

Beautiful was the Isle of Secrosy — and beautiful, singing at 
her web among tlio incense of the cedar-tire, its immortal 
Queen. But more touching far to our human heart, the sight 
of those virgins at their playful employment among the silver 
springs ; nor, wild as it was, had Oiilypso’s voice such perfect 
sweetness as hers who now leads in their sport the choral song. 
A Princess — the daughter of a King I 

Borne back are wo, as wo gaze and listen, thousands of 
years, into the blest simplicities of the primeval time. Sim- 
plicities ! Yet accordant all with rank^s distinctions — then 
drawn by a fine- spirit, separating not the innocent hearts that 
felt and obeyed its gentle sway — ^and leaving the manners, 
then loveliest far, to the gracious guidance of nature. 

What a Scotch picture 1 Perhaps to us therefore is it so 
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pleasant to look upon; for change that virgin into one of 
humbler rank and witli a homelier name, and let the jdace bo 

“ A flowrie liowin between twa verdant braes, 

Where lasses use to wash and 8i)read their claes,” 

and lo ! wo are in the heart of our own Pentland lulls, and 
see a gentle shepherdess not less lovely than Nausioaa, though 
she be but a cottar^s child, and the Schcrian^ damsel tlio 
daughter of a king. 

But why shriek the maidens in their glee? Tlie Princess 
casting the ball at (uio of them misses her mark, and it hills 
into the river. Tliat shriek has awakened a sleeping lion. 
The monster shows hinisolf at the edge of the wood, and the 
sportive train are dispersed in terror — all but Nausicaa. A 
lion? Ay, a lion. For everything, for the time being, is 
what it seems — find a lion seems Ulysses. 

“ Like a huge mountain lion forth he wAit, 

Whom winds have vex’d and rains ; fire fills his eyes, 

And whether flocks or lierJs, or wooilland dcijr 
He find, he rends them, and athirst for blood, 

Abstains not even from the giiai’dcd fold. 

Such sure to seem in virgin’s eyes the chief, 

All naked as he was !” 

Nausicaa alone fled not, for Minerva quelled tlie fear quaking 
at her licart, and from her fine limbs took away all tremors — 
in other words, she behaved like a king's daughter. Lion- 
like as was. Ulysses, her attendants probably after all saw he 
was a man, a mother-naked man — and while they lied knew 
that lie was not going to devour them ; but Nausicaa, con- 
stitutionally brave — a great liappiriess, having never yet 
once in all her life iiuit with evil — liaviiig been brought up 
by a sensible mother. Arete, her sex's piide — and seeing, at 
the hasty glance she had ventured to take, wretchedness but 
not wrath in the countenance of the man and not monster, 
waited his approach, nnappalled — should he approach ; hut 
Ulysses, with a spreading bough held between him and tin? 
virgin, kept aloof in suppliant posture — and the noble virgin 
after her short fright, became calm as a dove. 

Genius, some one said, is of no sex — neither is Mercy, 
here willing to minister in the shape of Innocence. Hoiner 
A NcAeridTi—another name for Phccacian, 
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does not say Naiisicaa blushed, nor did slie blush ; she was, 
wo daresay, “ something more pale than wonted — the fine 
fiiisli of exercise was blanched on her checks — and her eyes 
fell without seeing them on the wild-flowers at her feet. But 
the wretch before her was not an object from which modesty 
Avas novA'- to aA^ert her sight, but laimanity to look at and to 
relieve. And a hard trial this for Ulysses the Leonine I In 
SAicli guise to stand before and accost a virgin whom he 
must have knoAvn could be no other than a Princess, But he 
knew, yet all in honour, the Avay of Avomaukind — ho Avho had 
AA’oo’d and Avon Penelope from all Sparta — ^lie avIio had been 
admired by ilelen, nor by her yet forgotten, as she showed 
by her Tale of the Wooden Horse to Telemachns — ho who 
liad ascended the b(‘<l of Circe, and had yet, in spite of all 
the sea-brine, the fragrance of Calypso’s kisses lingering on 
liis lips — ho accosted w(‘ll the, high-born nyni])h, whom, in 
his rnagnaTiimouslieart, he felt Avas as pure as her own zone ; 
and the fine-soiilod sculptors of Creece, Avorking in the spirit 
r»f Homer, fixed them, 'as at tliat moment they stood there, in 
the Parian marble. 

“ Supj)liantly-cmbi'acc-I-thy-knees, oh! princess: art thou a god- 
dess, or iriurtal ? 

If thou art one of {those) goddesses Avho dAvell in the Avido 
heavens, 

Thee, do I, to Diana the daughter of great Joa^c, 

ill appearance, and stature, and disposition, most nearly 
liken : 

P»at if thou art one of those mortals who inhabit earth. 

Thrice -hlessM in thee truly {an') thy father and venerable 
mother, 

Thrice-hless’d are thy blood-relations ; niueh truly must their 
hearts ^ 

Be always exulting with delight on thy account — 

When they look-upon such an shoot cntering-uj)oii^the dance. 

But bless’d beyond all in liem-t, cons])iciiousIy above all {is) he 
{blessed) 

AVho prevailing {over his rivals) by bridal-presents may lead thee 
to his home. 

For never such a mortal {as thou art) saAv I with these eyes, 

Neither man nor Avoman : veiierathui fixes me gazing. 

Once indeed, by the altar of Apollo in Delos, such 

A young shoot of a palm-tree starting-up observed I. 

(Thither also went 1, and much people follow’d me 
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On that journey, — which verily was about to be {the source) of 
many vexing sorrows) : 

Gazing on it, just as {on thee now I gaze), amazed-was-I in soul 
For-a-long time : for never from the earth such wood upsprang ; 
Thus, lady, thee do-I-admire, and struck with admiration, fear 
exceedingly 

To clasp tliy knees : deep grief pervades mo all : 

Yesterday on the twentieth day, I escaped the wine-faced sea : 

For so long did the waves (fontinually, and the rapid storms 
Ciirry me 

From the island Ogygia : and now hither liath a god driven me, 
That still, perchance, here also I may suifer evils : for never, me- 
thinks, * 

Will the gods cease {from afflicting m^, but much (eviQhave they 
to inflict before (they cease). 

But, oh ! i)rincess, have pity, for having laboured-through many 
evils, with thee 

First I met : none know I of dther • 

Human-beings who inliabit this city and country. 

Point-out to me the city, and givc^ me a i^ig to-ihrow-around-ine, 
If perchance with any folds of clothing thou earnest hither. 

And may the gods grant thee whatever thou longest for in thy 
soul, 

May they bestow (o/i thee) a husband, and a family, and same- 
ness-of sentiment 

Gracious ; for than this nothing is better or more excellent. 

Than that being-of-the-samc-mind in their counsels, their liousu 
should manage 

A husband and wife ; for many evils have the ill-assorted { 'pair), 
And joys, the well-disposed : and above all do they heal* the report 
of themselves.” 

How persuasive to pity in that fair breast to take the place 
of fear I And with pity for the suppliant, liow natural tliat 
the Princess should at suct-i winning words feel piide in her- 
self — thus likened to Diana ! Nowhere in poetry is there a 
more appropriate image than here that of the palm-tree. It 
shows Nausicaa motionless, serene, and stately — while sonic- 
tliing of a holy beauty, breathed from religion, hovers 
around her head. The petition for himself is enveloped in 
love and admiration, and all prayers for the felicity of her 
of whom ho bogs a boon — nnd his closing benediction how 
comprehensive I “ Home — ^liusband — concord I 

“ Stranger, thou soem'st not worthless or unwise. I aro 
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daughter of the king, the brave Alcirious.^' Forthwith she 
orders her attendants to bring him garments, and wine and 
food — and oil for the bath. “ For a wretched wanderer is ho, 
and the poor and' stranger are from Jove. To them such 
gifts are great. Ulysses bids the maidens stand apart, say- 
ing that he is ashamed to appear uncovered in a woman ^s 
sight. The critics cannot understand this — thinking of 
Telemachus bathed by Nestoij’s youngest daughter. But 
Telomachus was a mere youth — and the virgin was in the 
house of her parents — and the chamber was hallowed — and 
the Prince was not naked — but folds of drapery hung wet 
around him— ‘and delicate was the touch of the hand that from 
the cruise let fall the oil on the limbs and body of the son of 
licr fatlier’s friend. But here was an utter stranger whom the 
sea had vomited — ^begrimed with ooze and mud, squalid from 
his bed of withered leaves — and jn presence of a Princess, and 
lier bevy of welAobed maidens — naked as drowned death. 
Time, place, person, circumstances — all are different, and 
thenifore a different feeling and anotlier law. Pity and ruth 
prevailed with Nausicaa, but Ulysses felt shame — and there- 
fore, retiring apart, 

“ the hero in the stream 
His shoulders laved and loins encrusted rough 
With the salt spr«ay ; and with his hands tlie scum 
Of the wild ocean from his locks express’d. 

Then Pallas, progeny of Jove, his form 
Dilated more, and from his head diffused 
TIis curling locks of hyacinthiue flowers. 

As when some artist, hy Minerva made, 

And Vulcan wise to execute all tasks 
Ingenious, binding with a golden verge 
Briglit silver, finishes a graceful work, 

Such grace the goddess o’er his ample chest 
Copious diffused, and o’er his manly brows. » 

Betiriug, on the beach he sat, with grace 
And dignity illumed.” 

The Princess is amazed by his majestic beauty — but here 
is the whole passage in prose ; for though Cowper and Sothe- 
by have given it well, each in his own way, it has still to bo 
done in verse — and after many trials we laid down our own 
pen in despair. 
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“ ‘ Listen to me, my maidens, ye white-arra’d ones, that I may speak 
to you a woi*d, 

Not against the will of all the gods who inhabit Olympus 
Is this man to mingle with the godlike Plueacians. 

Formerly indeed he appear’d to me an unseemly {person). 

But now is he like the gods who dwell in the wide heavens. 

Oh ! woidd that such an one were to be called my husband, 

To dwell here, and that it might please him to abide here. 

But, my maidens, give to the stranger food and drink.’ 

Thus she spake : and they earnestly listen’d to her and obeyM 
her : 

And before Ulysses they placed food ami drink. 

And Ulysses indeed, the much-enduring godlike one, cat and 
drank 

Ilapacioiisly ; for long had he been fasting from food. 

But Nausicaa the fair-arm’d devised another (plan). 

Having folded up the clothes, she placed them on the handsome car, 
And yoked the powerful-hoofki mules, and h^self mounted, 

And roiised-up Ulysses, and spoke and address’d him : 

‘ Bisc up now, (pur) guest, to ^go city-ward, that I may send 
thee 

To the house of my valiant father, where methinks tl}ou 
Slialt sec of all the Plueaeians as many as are the noblest. 

But strictly thus must thou act, — (for thou seemest not one tliat- 
lacks-understanding :) 

Whilst we are tmv(?Uing through the fields and the lahoura of men, 
So long with the maidens, behind the mules and the car, 

Step-Oil quickly, and I \vil! guide you on tlio way. 

But when wc shall-be-approaching near the city, around which {/.<) 
a fortification 

( That is) lofty, and on-botli-sides of the city (is) a beautiful harbour. 
But narrow the inlet : and ships oii-both-sides-(% oa/*5)-imi)elled, 
by this w'ay 

Are hauled, and to each of all of them is there a mooring-place. 
Tliere too have they a fA^'um, and around it {is) the beautiful 
sanctuary-of-N eptune 
Bear’d of drawn quarried stones. 

There too they attend to the tackle of the dark ships, 

Hopes, and cables, aud {there) they smooth the oars. 

For neither the bow nor quiver is the concernment of the Pha?a- 
cians, 

But masts, and oars of vessels and equal-sided ships, 

In which cxultingly they bound over tlie hoary deep. 

Their {the people's) bitter tattle I avoid, lest any one behind {piti 
back) 
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Should scoff : for there are very-overbearing persons among the 
people. 

And perchance some of-the-baser-sort meeting us might thus 
speak, 

‘ Who is it that follows Nausicaa — that handsome, tall 
Stranger ? — where met she with him ?— assuredly he is to be her 
husband : 

Some wanderer hath she taken from his ship. 

Some of those from foreign* regions : —for nonesuch {iis he) 
are near. 

Or some god earnestly-snpplicjited hath come to her supplicating, 
From heaven come-dow« : she will have him for all (her) days. 
Tietter (Jiad^t been), had she gone and found a husband 
Elsewhere : for assuredly she disdains those among the people 
— The Pluuacians — who numerous and noble court her.* 

Thus will they speak ; and such things were a re])roach to me : 

I should be indignant at any other (Jtmale\ wlio should do such 
things, ^ 

Who, indeed, against the will of her beloved father and mother, 
Should liold intercourse with men, before marriage should come 
Openly. 

Stranger, do tliou thus understand my words, that as soon as 
possible 

Thou mayst obtain from my father the power-of-dopartiiig, and 
returning {home). 

We shall-meet-with a magnificent grove of Minerva, by the way- 
side, 

Of-poj)lars : and in it flows a fountain, and around it {is) .a meadow. 
There are my father’s separate grounds, and blooming orchard, 
(Distant) so far from the city, as one is wlio has to sliout aloud : 

(i. e. to he heard bif another at a distance.) 
There seating- thy self-down, tarry for a time, till we 
Come to the city, and reach the mansion of ray father. 

Then mayst thou wend thy way to the cily of the Phyeacians, and 
inquire for * 

The mansion of ray father, tlie great-hearted Alcinous, 

For very well-known it is, and a child oven could conduct thee, 

— A mere infant {to it) ; — for not the least like to it are 
The houses of the Pha?acians, — (no) house like that of Alcinous 
The hero : but when the mansion and hall shall have received thee, 
Quickly further on go into the palace, that thou mayst come to 
My mother : for Mie sits by the hearth in (before) the brightness 
of fire. 

Twirling the sea-purple spindle, — a miracle to look upon, — 
Leaning-back on a pillar : and her maidens sit behind her. 
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And there towards-her-inclinea the throne of niy father, 

Seated on whicli he quaffa-the-wind, — like an Immortal. 

Having pass’d him, thy hands to the knees of mother 
Mine stretch forth, that the day of-thy-return thou ma3rst behold 
Rejoicing, and soon,— even though very far from hence thou mayst 
be. 

Verily indeed if she counsel friendly {counsels) for thee in her 
heart, 

Then is there hope for thee ofcseeing thy friends, and of coming 
To thy well-built house, and to thy fatherland.’ 

Thus having spoken, — with the shining lash, she lash’d 
The mules ; and they speedily left the current of the river, 

And well Kin-they-on ward, and well lifted- they-foo^-after-foot, 
And earnestly managed-she-the-reins, that those-on-foot might 
follow together — 

The maidens, and Ulysses : and with judgment she applied the 
lash. 

The sun was setting (when) tVey reach’d the illustrious grove, 
Sacred to Minerva, where forthwith sat down the divine Ulysses, 
And immediately he supplicated the daughter of mighty Jove : 

‘ Hear me, indefatigable daughter of ./Egis-bearing Jove, 

Now truly indeed hear me, since never erst hast thou heard me 
When dash’d-about, — when the illustrious Earth-shaker (Neptune) 
toss’d me, 

Grant me to come among the Phaeacians, — au acceptable and a 
pitied (f/uest).^ 

Thus spoke he, jjraying, and Palhis Minerva lieard him. 

But she api)ear’d not before him : for she fear’d indeed 
Her uncle {Neptune) : for he raged furiously against Ulysses.” 

If ye do not dedight to read that, you cannot deliglit to 
read the Old Testament. Has Naiisiciaa fallen in love with 
Ulysses ? No — though it be sworn to by all the critics ; she is 
in love with nobody ; and that washing of garments was for 
no maii^s individual sake. ‘ ^Purc of all thoughts of man is she 
as Jephtha’s own daughter, who nevertheless wept Ijer virgin- 
ity on the mountains. It was time she should be wedded — 
though no time had been lost — and all Phaeacia was beginning 
to get impatient for her nuptials. She knew that, and was 
happy to know it ; and therefore she dreamt of the silver 
fountains, and gladly obeyed the dream, phe was a rose in 
June — ^for a rose in June is as young as a violet in March, 
and she felt, though she had never read Shakespeare, that 
“ Earthlier sweeter is the rose distiird,^^ — and that was all she 
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as yet knew of love. Love in those days shone like sudden sun- 
shine at withdrawal of a cloud ; the virgin gave her heart with 
her hand to the chosen at her parents* bidding ; and Alcinous 
and Arete had but to select for her a liusbaiid from the flower 
of the Phaeaoian youth, and their Nausicaa, the most dutiful of 
daughters, would have been happy beneath the bridal veil. 
Observe it is to her attendants that the simple creature says, 
“Would tliat such an one were, to be called my husband I ** 
She was familiar with them as if they had been her sisters ; 
and that gentle wish was as natural as could be, bom as 
it was of admiration aud wonder at the majestic beauty of 
the stranger, 'from a hideous outcast transfigured into a god. 
“Formerly, indeed, he appeared to me unseemly, but now is 
he like the gods that dwell in the wide heavens I *' Now his 
words — then not unwelcome — come back upon her heart with 
gratitude and pride. “ J3y tliis godlike being w’as I likened to 
the sacred palm-tree, the stateliest in all the world, that grows 
in Delos, by Apollo*s alfar!** Songs had been breathed in her 
praise by princes, but not 6no among them all had ever 
tliought of such an image — never till then had she heard 
eloquence ; and wliat a musical voice had he — his words, so 
Homer elsewhere says, falling like snow I She saw a hero 
far excelling in form and features all the nobility of the Isle — 
king, no douht, of some far-away land — she was herself the 
Princess-Royal — to him she had been kind in his destitution, 
to her his eyes looked thanks in admiration, and in the glad- 
ness of her spirit she expressed — without suspicion of their 
tenderness, for they were more deeply touched than she 
thought — all the feelings that kept rising there, like fair birds 
of calm floating or flying on a sunny sea. No design had 
she to let him understand what was passing in her heart, by 
telling him what the people would "Say were they to see them 
two together — she said but the simple truth ; and had her 
bosom been disquieted, she would have held her* peace. But 
she keeps prattling away prettily and gracefully, with the 
most perfect case of mind and manner ; her injunctions are 
altogether proper, and equally free from prudery and coquetry 
— words indeed Jhat are felt, soon as they are pronounced, 
even to scout them — almost an oftence to the high-born and 
fine-BOuled child of nature, for she is sincere as the fountain 
that reflects the skies. How filial the proud delight with 
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which she describes her fatlier and her mother in their palace ! 
To them she wishes tlie illustrious stranger may endear liiin- 
self, that they may incline their ear favourably to his prayers, 
and send him in safety to his fatherland — “ though very far 
from hence thou mayst dwell; and so saying, hai;>py as a bird, 
slie glides beneath a sky beautiful in sunset into her car, and 
so regulates the pace of her strong-hoofed mules, that the 
stranger and iier attendants^^ at double-quick time, are just 
able to keep close to the whirl of the wheels till he, as she 
hade, dropped behind, and sat down in the grove sacred to 
]\Iinerva. This may be what we ';2o?/;»call Love; but it is not 
wliat men called Love in the earnc^st ages before^ the rising of 
Homer, 

A great poet painted the isle and the island-life ; but where 
is the philosopher who comprchemls the entire nature of this 
bright creation? rrimitivc manners in the midst of magnifi- 
cence of power and state — virtue iincorruptcd by wealth — and 
all the richest and rarest splendours f^f art shining undistiirb- 
ingly among the simplicities of nature/ On her arrival at her 
father’s palace, her five brothers, “ all godlike youths,” as- 
semble quickly around Nausicaa, unyoke tlie mules, and bear 
in the raiment ; she goes to her chamber, and her nurse lights 
a fire ; yet almost might we say 

“ Not Lsibylon 

[Nor great Alcairo such luagnificenco 
E(iiiaird in all their glories,” 

as wo read the description of the Talace. Sot hoby has given 
nobly the entrance (here, and the reC(‘ption of Ulysses. 

‘‘ On stepp’d the chief, but with deep thought o’evciist, 
Paused, ere his foot the brazen threshold pass’d. 
.Ucsplendent as the moon, or solar light, 

Alciuoiis’ palace Vved the o’erdazzled sight. 

On to its last recess, a brazen wall 

That from the threshold stretch’d, illumined all, 

Round it of azure steel a cornice roll’d, 

And every gate, that closed the ])alace, gold. 

The brazen threshold golden pillars bore, 

A golden ringlet glitter’d on the door, 

The lintel silver, and to guard his g&te, 

Dogs in a row, each side, were seen to wait, 

In gold and silver wrought, by Vulcan made, 

Immortal as the god, and undecay’d. 
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From the far threshold, to its last retreat, 

Ranged round the wall, rose many a lofty seat, 

With ^ne-spun carpets strew’d, by virgins wrought, 

Where, as each newborn day new pleasures brought, 

Phceacia’s chiefs from thought and care released. 

Sat throned, and lengthen'd the perpetual feast. 

Stood on bright altars golden youths, whose hands 
Lit through the night, the guests, with flaming brands : 

And fifty maids administering around. 

Some, the ripe grain, beneath the millstone ground, 

Some whirl’d tlie distaff, and the fleeces wove 
Swift as tlie leaves,^ that shake the poplar grove : 

And evfT as they plied their radiant toil. 

The glossy web shone like transparent oil. 

Nor less expert their course tlie seamen kept, 

Than through the loom the female shuttle swept, 

The gift of Pallas, who had there combined 
The skilful hand with the inypntive mind — 

Without the court, yet nigh the city’s bound, 

A garden bloom’d, ibiir-acred, wall’d around ; 

Tall trees there grew, the ’red pomegmuate there, 

E:ieh glossy apple, and each juicy pear. 

Sweet figs, and living olives : none decay’d 
Or in the summer blaze, or winter shade ; 

While western winds unfolding every flower, 

Here gemm’dwith buds the branch, there fill’d with fruits 
the bower. 

Pears ripen pears, the apples apples breed. 

Figs follow figs, to grapes tlie grapes succeed : 

The fruitful vineyard there, wliere, spread to>day 
The raisin dries beneath the solar ray : 

Here jocund labour gathers in the fruit. 

There the stamp’d clusters gush beueath the foot. 

And while the grape here blossoms on the spray, 

The swelling orbs there blackemday by day. 

There at its confine many a cultured bed 
And flowers, all kind, undying fragi-auce shed.. 

Two fountains there, this in perpetual play 
Through all the garden winds its order’d way ; 

That glides beueath the threshold of the king, 

And fills each urn from its o’erflowing spring ; 

Such were bhe gifts that they whose realm is heaven 
Had to that favour’d man profusely given. 

Long stood the chief, with awe each wonder view’d, 

Then to the palace swift his way pursued, 
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And found the chiefs, who, mindful of their bed, 

To Hermes now their last libation shed. 

Onward he pass’d unseen, in mists obscured 
That still around his path Minerva pour’d. 

Till reach’d the royal thrones, where bending low 
He clasp’d Arete’s knees, and breathed his woe ; 

The goddess then at once the night dispell’d, 

And all in silent awe the chief beheld : 

‘ O deign,* the suppliant said, ‘ Arete, hear. 

Born of divine Rhexenor, bow thine ear ! 

Queen ! at thy knees I beiul, with woe oppress’d, 

A nd sue thy lord, and each high-honour’d guest ; 

So may tlie gods in bliss their lives extend, 

And all their honours to their heirs descend : 

Ihit deign convey to his paternal soil 
A wanderer worn with uiirelaxing toil.* 

Then, in the ashes, on the hearth reclined, 

While the chiefs gazed to silent awe resign’d — • 

At last Echeneus, on whose reverend head 
Time had the snow of many a winder shed, 

A man for eloquence and wisdom ftimed. 

Thus, kindly counselling the king, exclaimed : 

‘ 111 suits, Alcinous, that a stranger guest 
Should, seated at thy hearth, in ashes rest — 

We wait thy word — king ! raise him, thoiigh unknown, 
And seat him on the silver-studded throne : 

Bid crown the goblet, and ’mid rites divine 
Pour to the thundering God the votive wine : 

Be Jove, who hears the suppliant’s prayer, adored. 

And feed the stranger from thy present board.’ 

The monarch clasp’d UIysso.s’ liand, and raised 
The suppliant from the hearth that brightly blazed, 
Displacing for the sti*anger from his throne 
Tlio young Laodamas his favourite son. 

From a gold chalice oji a silver stand 
A maid shower’tl wate^ on Ulysses’ hand, 

And a smooth table fix’d the guest before. 

Where the house-guardian heap’d his rejuly store ; 

And when the chief sat satiate at the board, 

Thus to the herald spake Pliscacia’s lord ; 

‘ Pontonous ! mix the wine, and pass around 
From guest to guest the cup with nectar crown’d, 

Then pour it forth, and to the Thunderer pray, 

The God who guards the wanderer on his way.” 
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No fear now of Ulysses. The power of such an Apparition 
would have subdued a tyrant on his barbarous tlirone ; but 
Alcinous is a gracious king, and Queen Arete a gracious 
Queen — an Adelaide to all the loyal island dear, and an 
example to all matrons. 

Onwards he pass’d unseen, in mists obscured.” 

Ihit when the veil of concealment was withdrawn, what a 
shiver and what a hush must have stirred and stilled the 
Presence Chamber ! The Apparition must have been remem- 
bered by Milton — till out of the remembrance rose a still 
Bublimcr imagination — while he, telling of Satan’s return to 
Pandemonium from the ruin of our race, said, — 

“ He through the midst, uumark’d, 

In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest ordet, pass’d, an(^ from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible. 

Ascended his high throne, which, under state 
Of richest textui*e sprea^l, at ih* upper end 
Was placed in regal lustre. Down a while 
He sat, and round about him saw, unseen. 

At hist, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 
And shape, star-bright, appear’d, or brighter, clad 
With what permissive glory since his fall 
W.'us left him. or false glitter. All amazed 
At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian thi’oug 
Bent their aspect, and wliom they hoped beheld, 

Their mighty chief return’d.” 

’Tis thus one groat Poet inspires another — all of them from 
one anotluir’s golden urns drawing light — till burns^ the firma- 
ment more gloriously with the large lustre of unsetting stars. 
Ijucifcr suddenly revealed “ star-brjght or brighter” on his 
throne — Ulysses, soon as beheld in his majesty, sitting down 
ill the ashes of the hearth I 

In an hour and less he has gained a conquest over King, 
Queen, and Court. For they at first thought — perhaps ho 
may be a god. 

But soon is Alcinous so won by the hero’s recital of his 
abode on Calypso’s Isle, and of his perils by shipwreck, that 
ho offers him Nausicaa in marriage, if lie will settle among 
themj and become for the rest of his life a Phacacian I Nausicaa 
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is with her nurse, sitting by the fire ; and 'tis as well for her 
peace, perhaps, that she did not hear the proposal ; and 
Ulysses contrives delicately to elude it, and to avail hiinselt 
of a turn in tlie King’s discourse to repeat his desire for far- 
off lioine. Tlie subject is dropped for ever — and he is con- 
ducted to his comb, leaving all in the palace in admircatioii 
and awe of the iniglity stranger-guest. 

Next day all the island is astir to see the hero of whom 
such bruit has gone abroad} and in full senate it is decided 
in liis presence, that a fifty-oared barge shall convey him home 
wliorevcr may bo his fatherland, across tlie sacred deep. 
A mighty feast is prepared in the palace for ^multitudes of 
young and old ; and when two beeves, twelve sheep, and 
eight fatted brawns, have been devoured, — no doubt with 
bread and vegetables in proportion — awakes to the Harp the 
Song. 

F. T. price! (BRIGHTON.) 

‘‘ A herald came, and with him led along 
A noble bard, whom well theTduses loved ; 

But from the cup of good and evil too 
Had given him to drink— for he was blind — 

Yet was his heart by inspiration warm’d. 

For him a seat with silver stinls adorn’d, 

Upon a lofty column high upraised 

Amid th’ assembled guests, Protonoiis placed ; 

And from a peg above his head a lyre 
The herald hung, and placed it in his hands ; 

And on a beauteous table near at liand 
He laid a basket witli a cup of wine, 

So at his will the bard might freely drink. 

Meanyrhile the guests, upon the sumptuous fare 
Stretch’d forth tlieir hands ; but when the feast was o’er 
The muse inspired the ijard of noble deeds 
To sing an hymn, whose glory reacli’d the sky ; 

He sang. Ulysses’ and Achilles’ strife. 

How at the godlike banquet once they strove 
With words of fearful import, and tlie heart 
Of A gamemnon king of men was glad 
Because the bravest of the Greeks were wroth. 

For that to him Apollo had foretold, »• 

When he the Pythian threshold cross’d, to seek 
The oracle ; then burst the fount of woe 
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On Greece and Troy, by Jove’s aliniglity will. 

So sang the b«'ird. But great Ulysses then 
With stalwart hand his purjde mantle seized, 

Drew o’er his head, and hid his manly face, 

Jjest the Phseacian chiefs should see him wi*ej). 

But when tlie godlike bard gave o’er his song, 

The hero dried the fountain of Ins tcai-s. 

And from his head withdrew the mantle’s shade : 

Then, having raised a double-handled cup, 
lie pour’d a rich libation to the gods : 

But when again the bard took up his song. 

For the Plneacian nobles loved the strain, 

Again Ulysses veilM his head and wept. 

And now the weeping hero none observed. 

Except Alcinous, who, sitting near, 

TTeanl from his bonom burst the deep-drawn sigh. 

And straight the cldefs around him, thus address’d : — 

‘Ttulers, and lords of proud|Pha?acin, hear ! 

Now from I lie finish’d banquet let us rise - 
Still’d be the voice, of music and of mirth. 

To the gymnasiunl let us bend our way. 

And strive in friendly conllict for the ])rize.’” 

Alciiioiis is ])rnnd of bis pco))lo, and desirous that tbo groat 
uidcnovvii may carry to bis own land a .bigli report of their 
pi’owess ill leaping, boxing, wrestling, and running — and Ids 
guest looks on with well-feigned admiration of all tlieir ex[)loits. 
^riiey knew not be bad Ibrowii Ajax Telamon, and assisted at 
tlio games that glorified the obsequies of Achilles. Y(‘t 
Laodamas, the king’s favourite sou, graciously asks 1dm to 
show a specimen of what he can do “ witli f(iet or hands ; ” 
and, on his declining to enter into any contest, 

“ Tlien arose. 

In caspect dread as hoauicidal Mars, 

Euiyalus,” 

and insultingly tells him that be suspects lie is blit the skipper 
of some trading craft, — 

“ well learn’d 

In steerage, pilotage, and wealtli acquired 
By rapine, but of no gymnastic powers,” 

Ulysses bad a fearful habit of frowning when in auglit annoyed, 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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and now his frown cast a gloom over tlio forum like a thunder- 
cloud. But the speech in which ho reproves Euryalus is full 
of wisdom and inajesty, being meant not for him alone, but 
for all in the Forum. 

“ Heaven, it seems, 

Imparts not, all to one, the various gifts 
And ornaments of body, mind, and speech. 

This man in figure less excels, yet Jove 
Crowns him with eloquence ; his hearers charm’d 
Beliold him, while with unassuming tone 
Ho bears tlie pri;5e of fluent speech from all ; 

And when he walks the city, as they pass, 

All turn and gaze as they had passM a god. 

Another, form’d with symmetry divine, 

Yet wants the grace that twines itself around 
The listening hearera’ hearts. Such deem I thee : 

Tliy form is excellent — not Jove himself 
Could mend it — but tht mind is nothing worth.” 

So saying, ho seized a huge stone, aiid swiftly swinging it, 
sent it wiiilo it sang far beyond tlie farthest rnai-k of a lioavy 
three-pound Plimaciaii quoit ! The natives were astonished ; 
and then with another frown, bent chi(‘fly on Euryalus, lie 
stopped into the middle of the ring, and crii^d, 

“ Then come the man, whose courage jirompts liim forth. 

To box, to wrestle with me, or to run ; 

For ye have chafed me much, and I decline 
No strife with any here — I ciiallkngk alf. 

Phacacia, save Laodamas alone. 

He is mine host.” 

You might have licard a mouse stirring ; and though he 
was no boaster, looking around on the silent sea of heads all 
fear-frozen, lie exclaimed,—** 

There is no game atliletic in the use 
Of all mankind too diftieidt for me.” 

He soon lets out that ho was at the siege of Troy, and 
acknowledges no snpeiior among mortal men — in tlie use of 
the bow — save Pliiloctetc.s. To a few of ancient times he 
yields tl'o palm — to Hercules — to QGchalion Eurytus, who 
dared defy to archery the gods themselves, and whom tliere- 
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fore Apollo slew. Alcinous applauds liis speech, and con- 
iines now his praises of his people’s feats to light-footed- 
ness in the race, skill in navigation, feasting, harping, 
singing, changing of garments, dancing, the tepid hath, 
and the delights of love. And Demodocus adapts his tune- 
ful chords to a sprightly strain — singing the loves of Mars 
and Venus enveloped in that invisible web by Vulcan, among 
the gibes and jeers of all the g(^ls and goddesses — a volup- 
tuous lay, and all unfit for the ears of Nausicaa; but she is 
in her chamber, pensively thinking perhaps of him with the 
locks of hyacinth. . 

“ Such was the theme of the illustrious Hard.” 

And Ulysses heard the song with delight — for, as all the 
world knows, he was no womjin-hater, and no remiss wor- 
shipper of Venus, who soon recovered from tlie shame of that 
exposure in her Paphiau home, 

“ Where •deep in* myrtle groves 
Her incense-breathing altar stands embower’d.” 

By tills time the temper of Ulysses had become quite ami- 
able — and there is something very pleasant in the sly humour 
of his panegyric on the astonishing dancing- feats of the agile 
and ball-catching Phocacians. 

“ ‘ Illustrious above all Piijeacia’s sons ! 

iNCOMrARAIJLE ARE YE IN THE DanCE, 

Even as thou saidst. Astonish’d I behold 
Feats un perform’d but by yourselves alone.* 

His praise the King Alcinous with delight received.” 

All hearts arc opened, and all hands. The King and his 
Twelv(‘. Peers make splendid prest^its of gold and garments 
to Ulysses; and Euryalus generously makes friends with him 
by the gift of a steel-bladed, silvor-hilted, ivoVy- sheathed 
Kword, which the hero slings athwart his shoulders. It is 
now near sunset, and they all return to the palace, where 
golden gifts are Inuipcd on golden gifts — and above all, “one 
splendid enp clabry ate,** that what time he pours libation to 
Jove and all the gods in his own honso at home, the stranger 
niay rom(3mbor the giver, and bless the roof-tree of Alcinous. 

Not one word, it vrould appear, had Ulysses interchanged 
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with Nausicaa since they parted at Miiicrva^s grove ! She 
had kept her chamber all evening on her return from the Silver 
Fountains, and all next day ; and why she did so, must have 
been better known to hersedf than to us — thougli even to her- 
self not very distinctly ; but now, when all are doing honour 
to the stranger, and loading him with gifts, and that all pre- 
parations have been made for his departure on the morrow, 
she too must join the congratulating throng : she who was so 
communicative ere she mounted her car by the river-sido, 
cannot surely refuse to say a few words of farewell — and ji 
few she docs say to him, as standing beside the portal of tli(? 
hall, with admiring eyes, she beholds him -entering bold, 
bright, and beautiful from the bath, — 

Ilail, stranger ! at tliy native home arrived 
Ilemember me ! tliy first deliverer here.” 

Those are all her last words — and he answc?rs his prosorver 
in as f(3W — solemnly assuring her, that while lie lives, lie will 
adoi'o her as lie adores tlio gods I 

Ihit the night is all before them, and Doinodocus nmst 
resume his harp, and sing them another lay. ITo sings, and 
the song is again of Troy and Ulysses I Again the hero 
w^eeps — and now Alcinous feels he is entitled to ask the name 
of the mysterious stianger. Tlie time is corno for that rcv('- 
latioii, and for the recital of tho tale of all the exploits and 
adventures of tho much -enduring man, since he and the Peers 
laid llion in the dust. Not at once does he ai\swer tlu^ 
question of Alcinous ; but in language the most beautiful 
gives uttci’ance to sentiments the most amiable, all laudatoi y 
of the gracious and noble reception ho had met with from tli<3 
King and Queen, and their delightful Court. How charmingly 
it reads in Cowpor I 13ift in the Greek ! 

“ Alcinous ! o’er Pliseacia’s sons supreme ! 

Pleasant it is to listen, while a bard 
Like this, melodious as Apollo, sings. 

The world, in my account, no sight affords 

More gratifying than a people blest 

With cheerhilness and peace, a palace throng’d 

With guests in order seated, and regaled 

With hiirp and song, while plenteous viands steam 

On every table, and the cups, with wine 
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From brimming beakers fill’d, pass brisk around. 

No lovelier sight I know. But thou, it seems, 

Thy thoughts has turn’d to ask me whence my groans 
And tears, that I may sorrow still the more. 

I AM Ulysses ! ” 

What sensation must have been created by that annonnee- 
inent ! Or had they begun — the more thoughtful among them 
— to conjecture which of the heroes this might bo who had 
fought before Troy ? “ Famed o’er all the earth for noblest 

wisdom, and renowned to heaven,” could it be that Ulysses 
himself had been storm-blown to Phmacia? And Demodocus 
the divine, rujihed on by Apollo in all his power, lias he filled 
ilie great hero’s eyes with tears, by a song recording his own 
triumphs, during the night of that great confhigration. 

Through the aid 

Of glorious Pallas, coiigueror over all t ’ 
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THE AGAMEMNON OP ^SCIIYLUS.' 

[AUGUST 1831.] 

Philosophical critics — from Aristotle to Nortli — ^liavo often 
been plc^ascd to institute inquiries into the grounds of tlio 
comparative difficulty, importance, and giandeur of the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetical coiiiposition. But, in our humble 
opinion, they might have far better employed their time and 
talents in elucidation of the principles, common to all dei)art- 
ments of the Art sacred to “the Vision and the Facuhy Divine.’' 
The same genius, in our humble opinion, shines in tlicni all — 
the Genius of the Soul. Sometimes wo see it lustrous in 
Epic, sometimes in Dramatic, sometimes in Lyrical roetry. 
Observing some mysterious hiw of heaven, it assumes now tlie 
shape of a Horner, or a Daiitr*, or a Milton — now of an il^scliy- 
lus, a Shakespeare, ora Baillie — ^now of a Pindar, a Chiabreni, 
or a Wordsworth, It sleepeth perhaps for a long time, but is 
never dead; it offulges by eras; tlie same sph-it, brdievo us, 
but ill dilTorent manifestations ; while “ far oil’ its coming 
shone,” clotlicd, in divers climes and ages, in various raiment 
— ^yet ever and everywhere but one gloiious apparition. 

The truth of this assertion — at first ])erhaps startling — is so 
clear tlio moment you consider it calndy, that it needs neither 
proof nor attestation. Two sentences will sliow it in the light 
of day. Homer was the Father of Epic Poetry — because in 
him the Genius of the Soul, obeying heavenly instinct and in- 
struction, chose to be Epic. But how dnimatic, too, and how 

lyric likewise, is the blind Melesegines ! Had it not been his 

*• 

^ Fanaily Library — Dramatic Series, No. IV., Potter’s ^seliylus. 

The Agamemnon of iEschylus, translated by John Synimons, A.M., lato 
Student uf Chrbrt Church. 
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doom to pour forth Epics— had the Iliad and Odyssey “ slum- 
bered yet in uncreated dust — what had hindered him from 
bequeathing to his kind Tragedies and Odes ? Milton walked 
in his blindness up and down the whole of Paradise — liost and 
Regained. But is “ Samson A gonistes ’ ^ not a tragedy ? If it be 
not, neither will the Last Day. Is his “Christmas Hymn” not 
an ode ? Then never by human liaiid become angelical, shall 
harp-string be smote in heaven.^ In those 'AoiSoi you perceive 
the Genius of the Soul, though essentially epic, sometimes 
changed before our eyes, the colours continuing celestial, into 
dramatic and lyric fo^iris. Oftener, perhaps, it abides in one 
and the same form, in one and the same breast — as in the 
Southern or the Northern Ariosto — where we behold it raging 
in the irregular epic. Or as in Collins, the pensive chorister 
— or in Wordsworth, the high-priost of Nature’s joy — immor- 
tal lyrists both — and coeval with all future time. And th.us 
we designate the Singers by the strongest manifestation and 
most permanent in their being, of the Genius of the Soul ; wo 
cliiss them accordingly, and wc set them — not order above 
order, for we arc speaking of the highest — but in ladiantrows, 
in dazzling fdes, on paralhd levels, within holy regions which 
on earth are heaven — and these are the llievavchies. 

So larcth it with all favoured mortals, in whoso breasts 
abide, teunporarily or always, the Genius of the Soul. True 
to their high calling, and dedicated to its duties, they 

“Walk tlie ijnpal})able ami burning sky 

and all good people below devoutly exclaim, “ Lo ! tlie Poets,” 
All but the many whose eyes are with their feet, and tiieir 
feet among the weeds ; all but the few who with evil eyes look 
even upon the stars. The ground -grovellers know not of tlio 
existence of the luminaries wlio Rhine in the cerulean ; the 
heaven-halers look up “and curse llieir light.” 

But it has bemi, is, and ever will bo, with Pbctry as with 
Religion. Tliey suffer scathe and scorn from heretics and un- 
bolievers. The Primal (3reod, natural and revealed, becomes 
obscured to tlio eyes of tlio half-initiated, and tlu'.y cease to 
read aright the lines of light — the letters of gold — in which it 
is written, by a hand, on the walls of the house we inhabit. 
The uninitiated deny that the characters are there at all, for 
they have scribbled them all over with tlieir owfi worthless or 
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unhallowed alphahet. To them the few syllables still visible 
seem to belong to a dead language — all that is alivo is but 
their own jargon. Just as if on the leaves of a Bible, rain- 
washed and weather-stained, some wretched person w^ero to 
scrawl blasphemy or pollution. 

It behoves all who love the Beautiful, wliich is the Immor- 
tal, to guard fi om profanation or oblivion all holy relics. Such 
are words — the Avords of the wise — and beyond and above all 
others in power and glory — of the Great Poets. They must 
be guarded in sanctuaries, when no longer breathed from 
living lips in intercommunion of spirit \vitli spirit enshrined in 
mortal mould. Dead languages in one sense they are — for 
dead are all, or worse than dead, of whom th(‘,y were, or fire, 
the native speech. But living languages in another sense are 
they, for from the silent page they still breathe inspiration. 
Spoken are they no moni in their power and purity — or spoken 
not, pcrliaps, at .all, .any more**than the Sanscrit, which thc?y 
say never was spoken ; but what music begins to play as soon 
us wo open the leaves of the book ! • 

And now ’tis like all instruments — 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now ’tis like .an .angel’s song, 

Tliat bids the heavens be mute.” 

Is it not so wdth the relics of Grecian Poetry ? Is IIomeT 
dead ? No more dead than that star, — 

“ The star of Jove so beautiful and Large.” 

They who can read Greek see him as he is in the sky — 
they who cannot, see him in reflection, as if tliey were in a lake 
or the sea. Or say, rather, in the “ pure well of English uii- 
defiled ” — of Chapman, or Pope, or Cowper, or Sotlieby. He 
has been translated froiii the skies, and sometimes we 
scarcely know whetlier wm l)e gazing on th(^ orb or its imago. 

Are iEschylus, and Sophocles, and Eurii>ides dead ? No ; 
tlio Wondrous Tliree are still in constellatiori. Bright arc tlu^y 
as 'when first they slionc, thousands of years ago, in the 
lioavonly sky. But which are they ? In what (juartor of the 
region hang their golden lamps? Yonder# You see the 
glorious gems, enclosing as in a triangle a deep-blue portion 
of stainless ether. The apex-star is iEscliylus — to the east is 
Sopiiocles — td the west, Euripides I 
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Now tliink we of Miltoii^s praise of the “ Attic Tragcilios of 
stateliest and most regal argument.” Now we n^member and 
murmur to ourselves — fiorri the Paradise Brgained — 

“ Thence what the lofty, grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral wisdom, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they teach 
Of fat€y and chance^ and ciiange in human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing 

These last two lines how pregnant I They involve tho whole 
rhilosophy of the Grecian stage. What are all lectures on 
that drama — if good for anything — in French, English, or 
German — but discourses on that Text I And like tho texts 
in the Bible — ^liow it teaches us all that can bo known, with- 
out tho useless assistance of Sermons I Schlcgel, for example, 
is a good preacher — an orthovlox divine. But wliat light 
throws he over the Greek Tragedy, but scatterings from that 
Urn? / 

But you are turning your eyes away from the Three Lumi- 
naries, and now you aro fixing them upon One — on a single 
star, all by itself, so it seems — although in the midst of thou- 
sands. It shines so softly and so sweetly in its transcendent 
brightness, that it seeks rieitlier to repel nor to extinguish, nor 
to dim the lower and tho lesser lights — but rather to render 
them all lovelier and happier in the heavens. Ay — that is 
Shakespeare. 

In him, far and high beyond all other manifestation, shone 
in dramatic form tho Genius of tho Soul. The earthen 0 be- 
came before his (^yes the wooden 0 — and tho wooden 0 became 
the earthen. 

“ All th^ world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players !” 

The Rules of tho Drama 1 — do not speak of thcift, we. beseech 
you ; for \vitli him they were the Rules of Life. What cared 
he for Farce, or Comedy, or Tragedy, but as ho saw them 
laughing, weeping, going mad, and dying — in Man ? Broad 
grins and deep gvoans were all alike food to Shakespeare ; the 
Spool with his cap and bells ; the Imperial Eye, whose “ bend 
did awe the world ; ” “ the i-ump-fed ronyon,” wife to the 
Master of tho Tigor ; the “ Gentle Lady married Id tho Moor ; ” 
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Dame Quickly with FalstafF, the fat buck, in a clothes-basket 
beneath a foul load of linen; and — Cordelia I 

It is the fashion, we perceive, to sneer at Samuel Johnson. 
But he had a soul that saw into Shakespeare^s. How else could 
he have written tliese words ? — 

‘‘ Each cJiaiige of many-colour’d life lie drew — 

Exhausted worlds, and then im.agined new. 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign ; 

And panting Time toil’d after him in vain 1 ” 

Many-coloured life ! That is fine. Change ! Good. Shift 
its position but an inch, and it shifts its hues, like the neck of 
a bird. So did Shakesiieare in all his jiictures. Then he was 
a scientific painter. For ho was taught by Apollo. He knew 
whence came the lights and the shadows. Ho was the W'catlier- 
wisest of all mortal m(^n. On rising of a morning, he had but 
to take one look at the Lift of Life — he saw liow the wind 
blew, from \vhat airt, the main current, and by intuition was 
given him the knowledge of the, cliaraeter of all the clouds. 
Therefore he foresaw and prophesied meridan, noon, eve, and 
night, and whether still or stormy the “witching hour.'' 
That, or something like it, is what Samuel tlie Sage meant by 
saying of Shakespeare, 

“ Each change of many-colour d life he drew.” 

A fid what difficulty can there be in knowing what lie meant 
by saying, 

“ Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ” ? 

Tliere is no (!xaggcration in the expression “exhausted worlds.’' 
It is a noble hyperbole. Ho did not exhaust them as a che- 
mist exhausts air below a glass, leaving there, perhaps, a mouse 
to die, because it can no ^onger expire. Neither did lie ex- 
haust them as you exhaust an orango by sucking it — not 
perhaps in tlie most elegant stylo supposiible — and tlien 
throwing the peel to a schoolboy, who, being fond of fruit, 
despiseth not the dessert. But be exhausted worlds, as 
you (jxhaust the face of the maiden you love, by drinking 
all its beauty — a dnnk divine — till you are transported out 
of yourself, as by the inspiration of the Gas of Paradise. 
Tho face continues to overflow with beauty ; but you liavo 
put it into poetry, and should any other bard attempt 
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to do so after you, he finds that you have exhausted the 
subject ; — that brow of Egypt is still bright as ever — but he 
must seek for anotlier Cleopatra. Every soul of passion and 
genius tlius exhausts worlds, thereby making them his own ; 
but Shakespeare reduced more worlds than any other man that 
ever breathed to a state of exhaustion ; and that is all, and 
enough too, that Sam of Lichfield meant to say of Will of Strat- 
ford. But unfortunately for most men, after they have ex- 
hausted worlds, they cannot imagine new ; they are under the 
necessity of allowing them to recover from the state of ex- 
haustion, and so to livp on u])on them till they die. Shake- 
speare, agaip, has no sooner done wuth all the worlds that lie 
about us, round our feet or over our heads, in the atmosphere 
and on the ground of reality, than he “ imagines new,^' nor 
could anything satisfy him but to exhaust them likewise ; so 
that had he not di(ul at the ago of fifty-seven, we believe he 
would, there is but too much Aason to fear, have exhausted 
all the worlds lying in the universe of Imagination, and there 
would have been no Aiore Poetry — no more Poets I 

“ Existence saw him spurn her hounded reifju” 

And so she did. Observe, you must lay the emphasis on the 
word bounded. Johnson has already said that Shakespeare 
“ exhausted worlds.” Now, he speaks of the style in which 
Shakespeare spurned — not exhausted, mind you — but spurned 
existence. He lost all patience with existence, because her 
reign w’^as hounded. Bounded by what ? Why, you ninny, 
by space ! One kingdom lies here, another there ; two poles 
tliere are at the least, though T’arry never touched one. The 
magnetic poles are four. Europe is one continent, Africa a 
second, Asia a third, and America is very generally supposed 
to bo a fourth. Now, all this is what Johnson meant by 
“ bounded reign ; ” and this is what Shakespeare could not 
endure — therefore “existence saw him s])urn” it — and he 
absolutely went so far as to mcato an existence of his own 
with an unbounded reign — making his Bohemia a maritime 
kingdom, famous for the multitude of its seaport towns, while 
it continued all the time to be just as conspicuous as over 
among inland communities, pretty well in towards the centre 
of its own continent. 

“ Panting Time toil’d after him in vainf’ 
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is a lino that by no means caricatures the “ lamo and impotent 
conclusions^^ of Saturn, when absurdly attempting to keep up 
witli Shakespeare. Saturn sometimes contrived to keep pretty 
close to him in the daytime — but in the night Shakespeare 
always shot so far ahead, that the betting in all the circles 
was all on one side — all givei-s and no tfikers ; fill against 
Time, who, on many occasions, came panting up at tlie end 
of the play — weeks, months, years after tlio spectators had left 
the ground, and wlicn there was no more appearance of a race 
than if it had been a Sunday between sermons in Scotland. 

This may seem a light way of speaking of the Swan of 
Avon. Ilut, after all tlie solemn stuff that lias been uttered 
about tlie Unities, perliaps wo shall bo excused for our 
philosophical frivolities. The Unities of Time and IMace in 
the Drama of Keal Life we must observe, whether wo will or 
ao — because we are then obliged to obey our bodies. We 
diall not be able to get ovei^Uhcm cvcni by railroads. But 
in the Drama of Fictitious Life, wliat liave wo to do with our 
bodies? Nothing but to sit upon'tliem-^still and civil. We 
are but the spectators and the audience. And uljat cares the 
Mind about Time and Place? Not one brass farthing. As to 
the actors, wo do not expect more of them tlian to pretend 
plausibly being one hour at Thebes, and the next at Athens. 
^Tis all smooth sliding and plain sailing over land and sea in 
shandrydan or ship of Imagination. “ Here away, Jacjk — 
there away, John Hero and heroine are both off at the, 
nail as quickly and naturally as bits of wet paper — and back 
again as dry as wliistles. 

It would appear, however, tliat tliougli all mankind, rude 
and civilised, have recognised this power of the Mind to go 
where and when it would, all over the fields of space and time, 
in the seven-league hoots cf Fancy, yet that they liavc all 
always had some confused notion that the mind could only 
exercise tliat power with satisfaction to itself, wlien its eyes 
were shut ; and that though it rejoiced in the divine right of 
flying in thought, and making others fly in thought along 
with it. to the uttermost parts of the earth in the space of a 
couple of minutes, it has been slow to assure itself that it 
possessed an almost equal and entirely the same kind of 
power over those comparatively hulking concerns, things, as 
over thoughts, over bodies as well as souls, over the “ very 
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guts in a man’s brain,” as well as the thinking principle. 
Accordingly, in all theatres of which we ever read, there has 
boon respect shown to Time and Space — an attempt to com- 
press Time into such a period as might bo thought to pass 
while the people were staring, and to compress Space within 
that part of “ bounded existence,” at the door of which tickets 
had been taken and money paid, whether Temple or Uarn. 

Distrustful of her power of self-delusion, thus lias always 
acted the Mind with theatrical representations. Nor can wo 
either blame her, or think that she did much amiss. Her ob- 
ject Avas a good one^ — to preserve in a Fiction of Life the 
Unities tlijj^t reign in the Eeality, and thus to have a true 
resemblance. 

All dramas we ever heard of began thus — and all dramas, 
but the Englisli, heave stuck to this scheme — some closer, 
and others more laxly ; but on no stage but the English have 
wo ever hoard of a young lady* wooed in the first act, married 
in the second, seen enceinte in the third, brought to bed in the 
fourth, and in the IHUi loaning upon the arm of her sou, who 
has just succeeded, on the death of his father, to a fine landed 
property, and come to pay a visit in the jointure-house to his 
Tiady-niothei', who looks so charmingly in weeds, that no 
doubt she aauII get another husband in the Afterpiece. 

Witli respect, again, to Unity of Action — that seemeth to 
bo a higher and a profounder Thought. The soul seeks it in 
all Fiction and in all Truth. But it often knows not wlien it 
has got it, and when it has not got it — in either ; and when it 
does knoAV, its knowledge comes by feeling, ^ and the feeling is 
the sole assurance of the Unity. It needs little reflection to 
see, that the preservation of the Unities of Time and Placo 
may destroy or prevent the Unity of Action. But it Avould 
seem, that generally they arc an assistance, in skilful hands; 
and that extreme license and latitude, or rather the allowed 
disregard or violation of the Unities of Time a>id Placo, while 
often a great lielp to genius in its endeavour to attain Unity 
of Action, furnish strong temptation, and do of themselves 
almost necessarily lead to the destruction of that Unity in 
dramatists of inferior endowment. Being at liberty to do as 
they will with placo and time, they submit reluctantly to the 
restrictions of severe science on the other — and thus are 
dramas conceived and executed, which are but a scries of 
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fallings -out in Time and Place — not Ones, Wholes, Cycles 
— but Parts, Fragments, and Fictions. And this is bad. 

Now, we cannot but come to this conclusion at last — tliat 
the law of the Unities is death to weak dramatists. Claims 
such as they impose, strong genius alone can bear. Inferior 
powers “ drag at each remove a lengthened chain,^^ till they 
get lame, halt, and at last sink down as if they were dead. 
They give up the ghost — when they find liow difficult it is to 
introduce him — that place and time make him a most un- 
manageable spectre. But inferior powers may contrive to 
construct a very passable drama, when free from all such 
fetters and drawbacks on their onward movements towards a 
catastrophe. “ Time and the hour run through the roughest 
— and the piece is given out tor repetition amidst great 
applause ; whereas, had tlio autlior been obliged to work upon 
another model, it is questionable if his work had not been 
“unanimously damned with a' great majority. 

Of this we are convinced as of our own existence, that had 
the law of the three Unities provailecl- in this country, we 
should not have had such a multitude of dramatic composi- 
tions which, while they display genius, and much power ovct 
the passions, are so crude, so imperfect, and so barbarous, as 
to be utterly unworthy the name of works of ai‘t. They haA^e 
poetry in them — but they are not poems. 1'hey are tragi(J 
— but they are not tragedies. Sayings and Doings they are 
— but neither regular nor irregular Dramas. 

Why, with all our admiration, high and just, of the elder 
English dramatists — great you may call them if you choose — 
how few of their plays can we bear to see acted — how hiw of 
them can we read without a frequent, or perpetual feeling 
of dissatisfaction accompanying the awkwardness of their 
plots, of the evolution of thrir incidents and events, and tlui 
imperfect developments df their characters! Few indecMl. 
Shakespeare alone triumphs over our souls — ^liis tragedi(*s 
alone fulfil their destinies — his catastrophes, and few els(‘, 
satisfy our entire capacities of passion. He alone “ cxhaiisls 
worlds^’ of woe — he alone preserves the Unities in his utter 
forgetfulness of their existence. For wo see through the 
magic power of tears; and in that mist Time stops or flies 
unhe(ided ; Space is expanded or contracted ; and Ave are 
sensibh* but tr our own mortal miseries, Avhich have all their 
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soiiice and their termination in the spiritual kingdom — of 
which Space and Time are not then known even to be so 
iriuch as accidents. There often is “ Satan’s invisible king- 
dom displayed” — and tliere we sometimes bcliold the beauty 
of the soul almost as if it were fair aii<l fresh from the liand of 
God. 

This brings us close upon our more immediate subject — the 
Greek Drama. In it the Unities seem to reign with sovereign 
power, whereas they are subjebts all of a kingly genius. 
As works of art and science, tliose tragedies are perfect. 
Are they lifeless? No — instinct with spirit. Are they cold? 
No — they burn with fire. Are they stiif ? As Apollo wlion 
ho slew the serpent. Are they natural ? Ay, .and what is 
more, likewise preternatural, and supernatural — for the actors 
are men, and demigods, and gods — and earth is shown, as it 
is, in intercommunion with heaven. 

AVe feel assured that .all wdio^ know those tragedies, will 
agree with us in thinking them far nobler works of the Genius 
of the Soul than any others esicept Shakespeare’s. And per- 
haps they m.ay agree, too, with us, in thinking, that the reason 
why they are so is, that what the Greek tragedians attempted 
and performed was an achievement fairly within the roach of a 
high intellect and im.agination, inspired as those were which 
created the “ Attic Tragedies of stahdiest and most regal .argu- 
ment,” by as many and as strong causes of inspiration as ever 
bore upon man’s spiritual being; whereas, what Shakespe.aro 
attempted and performed scorns to be beyond the reach, and 
far beyond the reach, of any other mortal creature that ever 
ap])oared on this planet in the flesh. 

For wdiat did they attempt — and what did they perform? 
Alilton has told us — and w^e are afraid to say another word. 
But they did this — they illustrated some high ancestral story, 
or fable, in all its grand outlines and proportions familiar to tho 
whole of Greece. They illustrated it by poetry, . and dance, 
and music. Heroes and heroines of tho olden time restored 
to life — stood on a magnificent stage in all their majesty 
— in a glorious theatre — bo^foro all tho illnstiious People of 
Athens. All that was mean and low — and even in the ancient 
Athens there was much — even in the ago of Pericles — ceased 
to bo ; tho solemnities alone were seen of the heroic .ages — and 
coming and going the celestial Sanctities. Wound up to that 
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highest pitch, tlie soul was still sustained by tho scene far 
above tliis common world, of which it yet beheld a glorified 
shadow ; or rather tho light which shone of old, and which 
had “ languished, grown dim, and died,” on earth, descendiMl 
again upon it, and in all the splendid i)orap and august cere- 
monial of an irnaginativo religion. Dresses, decorations, 
language, music — all partook of “ tho consecration and tho 
Foot's dream” — all were august, all congenial with tho 
“stateliest and most regal 'argument ” — more august in that 
representation in wliich Genius reigned, than ever liad be(ui 
tho Tragedies themselves, acted in life to tho pouring out of 
richest blood, by the heroes that fought at Troy, or by their 
sires' sires, whose dooms darkened or brightone^rl tlie fabulous 
histories of most roiuoto antiquity. All that the soul even- 
imagined was shown to the senses ; and that mighty Theatre 
became a world, in which elated and ennobled Imagination 
believed tho wonders it sawtto bo very realities. There sh oik j 
Agamemnon bi^fore his palace-gates at Argos, glorious fi-oiii 
the Fall of Troy — there tho Fu,ries sliook their Tinextinguishcd 
torches and their snaky locks — there Minerva and A[>ollo stood, 
with tho light of heaven on their heads — and the (ye of Greece 
b(3licl(l tho presenc(3 of her tutelary Deities. S>ich was tluj 
Drama — and it was felt, indeed, to bo Divine. 

The accoinplishod Editor of Potter, in tho Family Draniatir 
Ijibrary, lias sonic beautiful paragraphs on tho (iharacter of 
tho Gi'cc.dv Drama. And we wish wo liad loft ourselves room 
to quote sojue of them ; but wo are too mucli addicted to tlm 
habit of writing to leave ourselves opportunities of profiting sn 
often as we might do, by the talents of our friends. One line 
passage, however, we must quote. 

“ To those wlio have tho power of reading those noble pro- 
ductions of antiquity in ^ the original language, and to those 
who possess the still Airer faculty of being able to abstract 
themselves, from modern usages and feelings, and of throwing 
themselves back into tho times from whicli these intellectual 
banquets vrere derived, Milton's high commendation of its 
uses and delights will seem little, if at all, overcharged. Such 
persons find themselves at onco thrown back upon a state of 
things, for which modern compositions caii furnish no equiva- 
lent. Lofty figures stalk before their eyes ; visions of heroic 
greatness ,and superhuman dignity become familiar to their 
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thoughts ; they hold converse with majestic minds, which the 
storms of fate might shako but could not subdue ; and if they 
come out of this intercourse without experiencing those 
feverish excitements and gusts of passion, by which the 
modern drama at once delights and enervates the mind, they 
feel in themselves tliat calm repose or chastened emotion 
which were the legitimate and wiser aims of the ancient drama, 
and of which the one will bo found the best relief against the 
cares, as tlie other will bo the sdrest preservative against the 
pains of life.^' 

Mr Campbell — as fine and as true a critic as ho is an original 
and imaginative poet — ^lias some admirable observations on 
Lillo, “the tragic poet of middle and familiar life,” whicli 
boar strongly on our present subject. He has been speaking 
of Lillo’s Arden of Feversham^ in which tlicro is a scone of 
intoaded murder so true to nature, that the audience, it is said, 
with one accord rose up and idtorrupted it. Mr Campbell 
admits that this was a proof of the power of the dreadful 
semblance of reality ;» ’ Imt what we want is tlio “ magic 
illusion of poetry.” He continues — “Undoubtedly the 
genuine delineation of the human heart will please us, from 
whatever station or circumstances of life it is deiived. J)i the 
simple patlios of Tragedy, probably very little diflerencc will 
be felt, from the choice of characters being pitched above or 
below the line of mediocrity in station. But home thing more 
tiian pathos is recpiired in Tragedy ; and the very pain tliat 
atttmds our sympathy, requires agreeable and romantic asso- 
ciations of the fancy to bo blended with its poignancy. 
AVliatever attaches ideas of importance, publicity, and eleva- 
tion, to the objects of pity, forms a briglitcning and alluring 
iiiediuiii to tlie iiiiaginalion. Atliens herself, with all her 
simplicity and democracy, delighted on the stage to 

‘ let gorgeous Trtigcdy 

In sceptred pall come s\vecj)iug by.* 

“ Even situations far depressed beneath the familiar medio- 
crity of life, are more picturesque and poetical than its ordinaiy 
level. It is certainly in the virtues of tlie middle ranks of 
life that the strength and comforts of society chiefly depend, 
iu the same manner as wo look for the harvest not on cliffs and 
precipices, hut on tlio easy slope and the unifonrr>plain. But 

VOL. VIII. 2 c 
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the painter does not in ft'oneral fix on level situations for the 
subjects of his noblest landscapes. There is an analogy, I 
conceive, to tliis, in the moral painting of Tragedy. Dispari- 
ties of station give it boldness of outline. The comiiiandiiig 
situations of life are its mountain scenery, the region where 
its storm and sunshine may bo portrayed in their strongest 
contrast and colouring.*' 

In such a Drama, w'O hope you will agree with us in tliink- 
ing that the Unities wore Cardinal Virtues. Tlie scheme 
was severe as it was stately — truth idealised. Therefore 
violence must be done, if possible, to nothing in nature — else 
had art been stained with imperfection. As things were, so 
let them be — only lifted up into greater majesty, but obedient 
still, as the meanest, to the sovereign laws. 

But remember that this wonderful people — the poets of this 
wonderful people, which is the same thing — liad an invention by 
which they gave the Unities k far- extended reign. We allude 
to the Trilogy. Throe i)lays were written on one subjecjt, 
each a perfect wholo in itself — ^Ivit the'lhree also a whole — so 
that comprehensively each play was an act, and of three acts 
consisted the Triune Drama. Was not this groat? Shake- 
speare has something like it in the first and second pai t of his 
historical plays. For Shakespeare has ev’^ery thing ; but his 
first and second parts have neither separately nor conjointly 
the power and glory of the Grecian 'frilogy. They liave not 
indeed — ^3^011 must not be angry, for we speak the truth. 

Now, whether or not Trilogies were acted in succession, all on 
one day, to the same audience, we do not know ; nor do wo 
well see how we should, any more than Augustus W. Schlogol, 
who was a far more learned man than Christopher North, and 
a far more unprincipled and hypocritical plagiary. Ihit this 
we do know, that tliere Ava"* nothing to prevent it — and that if 
they were, then avo lament tliat Ave were not born a few thou- 
sand years ago, that we might have sat out a Trilogy. The 
Trilogy of Agamemnon^ the Choephorcs^ and the Eumenides, 
might have been performed, we should think, all Avithin the 
fifteen hours — certainly within the twenty-four ; and Avould it 
not have been easier to look and listen for that time to such an 
exhibition — opera and tragedy all in one — clance, music, and 
poetry — to say nothing of the scenery and the assemblage — 
than to sit fo’* six hours — no uncommon occurrence — in tlie pit 
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of Covent Garden or Drury Lane, under the infliction of the 
most dismal of all imaginable trash — or in St Stephen's Chapel, 
twice that length of time, to trash, dismal far beyond imagi- 
nation, and incredible even to those who ultimately died 
under it? 

But besides the audience or spectators, and the actors and 
their stage, there was that sublime idealism — the Chorus — the 
ideal representative of Human Nature in its character of sym- 
pathetic witness, and judge, we had almost said, the Shadow 
of the Man within the Breast — the Conscience. “ The Chorus," 
as Mr Symmons finely says, “ was the original and substan- 
tive part of Jhe representation. The getting it tip was a matter 
of state, and the frequent contention of the Tribes, wlio vied 
with each other in the exhibition of tludr respective Choruses. 
Tlio first persons in each Tribe were appointed Choragi, and 
rivalled each other in the sjdendour and apparatus of their 
(flioruscs, who were chosen, tahglit, and practised for some 
time before the grand Lonoean and Dionysian Festivals. It 
was a grand national* Exhibition of music and dancing ; and 
the poets, properly speaking, tacked on the dialogue to 
lieighten the pleasure and diversify the ainuseiiumt. From 
the splendour of the representation, and tlio bi‘auty of tliO 
<lresses, the dancing and the music, associated with the finest 
flights of poetry, the Chorus was probably the most attractive 
part of the representation ; tliough to us, stripped of all its 
adjuncts, it is the least interesting, and considered, in a 
modern play, as a useless encumbrance. Rousseau, in liis 
remarks on the oj)era of Alceslis^ has some very pertinent 
remarks both on the dramas and language of Greece ; contend- 
ing that the former were operas, and that the latter was of so 
musical a nature, that its mere pronunciation, when in verso, 
constituted music ; whereas, ho» says, in all modern lan- 
guages tlio association of music with words is unnatural, and 
liardly tolerable. Hence with us in operas, •where music 
prevails, sense, poetry, and dramatic interest vanish; very 
differently in Greece, wliere one heightened the pleasure of the 
other." But its true character will best appear when we 
come to the Tragedy of Agamemnon^ in which the Chorus is 
perhaps the grandest in the Greek Drama. 

Suppose Tragedies with such an aim, and on such a model, 
composed by genius of the highest order, wtrking under 
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inspiration, and yet obedient to the severest laws — and see 
you not at once that they must be most glorious works I 

Turn wo then again, for a moment, to Shakespeare. His 
dramas were written for a mean theatre, and a miserable 
stage. Orchestra ? Why, yes — a couple of fiddlers. Chorus ? 
None, except in a couplo of instances or so — a prologue. 
Ancestral tales of heroic ages? Sometimes — ^for our civil 
wars were wars of heroes. But all ages, all characters, all 
occupations, all ranks, were almost aliko to him ; what ho 
wanted were — men and women. 

“Creation’s heir! the world ! the world is thine !” 

I 

All passions, all emotions, all aflections, all sentiments, all 
opinions, all fears, all hopes, all desires — whatever constitutes 
the heart, the soul, and the mind — were the subject-matter of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Majesty, magni ficence, dignity, splendour, 
state, pomp — why, he beheld them all “ in the light of coniinon 
day ” — his genius was “ wido and general as the casing air ” 
— and all the world of “ man an(r nature^ and of linman life,” 
swam before his eyes as God made it, and as sin and troiibh^ 
changed it from the day of the Fall. Heroes ! hide all your 
diminished heads b(ifor(j — Hamlet the Dane I Heroines ! fade 
away in presence of Desdemona! But wo must positively 
say not one single word more, at present, about Shakespoiin', 
or wo shall never get at iEschylus. We shall have said 
enough — and all wc wished to say — if wo have succcede«I, 
even imperfectly, in proving that tlie Grecdc Drama is in idea 
— and the execution nobody denies is nearly p(U’fect — grrait 
and glorious; but that the idea of tho English Drama is 
greater and more glorious far, only that Sliakespearo alone 
has realised it, and that in all other hands so many imperfec- 
tions have clouded it, aivrinarred its majesty, that he being 
placed aloof and “left alone in his glory,” all other Trage- 
dians, thougli often Shakespearean too, imist veil their faces 
though bright, and stoop their heads though anointed, when 
brought for companson into tho presence of A^lschyliis, So- 
phocles, and 'Euripides. In greatest attempts it is indeed 
glorious even to fail, but not so glorious suiLiJ, as in attempts 
only not the greatest, to bo crowned with consuniniato success 
and perfect triumph. 

Of the three, ASschylus is the greatest, for his genius is tho 
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most original, and ifc has the most power. The sonl of So- 
phocles possessed in perfection the sense of grace and beauty ; 
tluit of Euripides breathed in a perpetual atmosphere of ten- 
derness and pathos; tlie whole being of iEscliylus was imbued 
with Iho sublime. So, speaking generally and of course 
vaguely, may wo along with all others characterise with truth 
the respective genius of these illustrious poets. But wo shall 
speak falsely, if wo mean for a^moment to deny to any one of 
the Three the possession of any one gift which may have been 
bestowed more bountifnlly oii one or other of his compei*rs. 
F<>r il^schylus, while ,his tlioughts are vast and stupendous, 
and liis region the Sublinio, is often visited with the loveliest 
imagery. “ Beauty pitches her tents kifore him ; and lie 
holds in his hands the golden key that opens the door of the 
“ sacred source of sympathetic tears.’^ So too, though Sopho- 
cles loves to range througli all ^the richest realms of Beauty, 
his images being all exquisite — [far-sought-cmd-hrovght-frovi- 
thc-furcign-climeS'Of-hg:/)lher's 'Untouched footsteps ;) and though 
ho wantons in the pr^fusion'of the tlowers of fancy that some- 
times obstruct his path through the meads of asphodel, or 
among the olive-groves filled with tlic songs of nightingales, 
yet Sophocles is sometimes — not seldom — sublime ; and per- 
liaps his sublimity is the noblest of all sublimities, for it 
seems to be but Beauty changing its characler as it ascends 
the sky — even as one might think a Dove high iq> in the 
sunshine?, and soaring so loftily that (‘ye can no more discern 
her silver plumage — an Eagle ; nor in such hcavenw’ard 
llight would the Bird of Venus bo not as sublime as the Bird 
of Jove. Euripides, again, is the Poet of the Bathetic. But 
the wrath of IMedca, and the madness of Orestes, are excelled 
in sublimity by no poetry alive ; and though ho affected, or 
let us say rather, with the boldif(*ss of a groat master (for 
Euripides was a Wordsworth, and Wordsworth is a Euripides), 
boro with him into highest tragedy a style siinpler and less 
ornate, humbler than had belonged to it before, for which 
Aristophanes lashed him without ruffling his skin, yet are 
many of his Choruses the perfection of poetical language, as 
well as of feeling, fancy, and thought, and thousands ot his 
lambics such as thrill the soul within y(»u — if you have such 
a thing within you — -with that shiver and shudder that shows 
the presence — the access of the Sublime. Sohlegel and 
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Mitchell, following Aristophanes, have been very hard on poor 
Euripides. But Socrates and Milton loved him — and so doth 
North ; and you shall see, before Christmas perhaps (Euri- 
pides was sprung from the people — Aristophanes was a noble- 
man), what wisdom there may be in the sneer at — “the son of 
the old licrb- woman.” 

Mr Symmons, wlien speaking of the extreme difficulty of 
doing anything like justice in ^translation to the Greek trage- 
dians, says beautifully : “ Those languages also admitted of a 
greater variety of tropes and figures and metaphoi-s, (some of 
which — such, for instance, as hypallage-^ -though so frequent in 
tlie Greek tragedians, are yet unknown to modern* languages), 
which gave a spring and soar to the wings of the poets. From 
its infinite variety and richness, its plastic nature, and the 
capacity of its compounds, the language accommodated itself 
to all varieties of natural taleqt, supplying compound epithets 
for the dithyrambics and metaphors for the tragedians ; and 
equally answered to the buskined magnificence of .^Eschylus, 
the forensic subtlety of Euripides,’ and tlie soft and voluptuous 
colouring of Clireremon. The style of each great mastcir kept 
aloof from that of {mother, and allorded to the jmblic an infinite 
variety of amusement. Of the contrast of styles, the Frogs of 
Aristophanes presents us with a most delightful and enter- 
taining specimen in the ludicrous contention between 
chylus and Euripides, between the high-crcsted cavalier dic- 
tion of tlie one, .and the slender filings and scrapings of llio 
tongue of the other. In short, no two nearly contemporary 
poets of our own country could afford so striking a contrast, 
which must be ascribed, not merely to the dillerence of tlii‘ir 
geniuses, hut also to tlie great scope and versatility of their 
language. The most unskilful auditor of Atlums might safely 
pronounce from which of^h'e two poets it proceeded.” 

This is admirable ; it is finely philosophical. So, indeed, 
are all the observations and reflections of this scholar. lie 
brings to liis work all the accomplishments of a first-rate trans- 
lator, and lie knows the difficulties he has to encouiitm- and to 
overcome. For he tells us that times, customs, religion, and 
maimers, are all changed : words which vibrated on the ear, 
and went straight to the heart of an Athenian, c.ausing a thrill 
through their crowded Theatres, are known to us only by the 
dim light of lexicons, context, and glossaries ; and even when 
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understood, wo search in vain for corresponding^ expressions 
in our own language. Words consecrated to religious uses, 
long since forgotten, have become untranslatable. An im- 
measurable distance, therefore, must there always be betwt^en 
an ancient original (especially a Tragedy or an Ode) and a 
modern translation ; that is, not only the difference botwee^n 
the genius of the writers, but tlie still greater dillerence be- 
tween the genius of languages <ind ages. The Greek Poetry 
pleased, and was imposing in its simplicity and nakedness; it 
has a charm perfectly impossible to be conveyed to those who 
have not read it in the original; whereas an attempt at the 
same simplicity in an uncongenial and less powerful language, 
or a less poetical age and country, would produce only a dis- 
pleasing effect ; “ pretty nearly,^* adds J\ Jr Symriions, thougli 
wo confess we do not see the propriety or ap})licability of the 
image — “ pretty nearly what woyld be produced by the exhibi- 
tion of a modern stript of his clothes, by the side of the 
naked beauties of Antiiious, Adonis, or Apollo I Why, if the 
Modern Bean were, which h6 most likely would turn onttobo, 
a poor misshapen rickety Cockney, ho would look extremely 
absurd naked, even standing by himself on the hanks of the 
Serpentine ; but if he wore a young Life-guardsman of a noble 
family, wo believe he might stand comparison with any statue 
that ever breathed in marble. 

]Mr Symmons says truly, that while the two great Epics of 
antiquity have been rciulered in our own language by some of 
tiic greatest geniuses of earlier and more modern times, the 
Gawin Douglases, the Chapmans, the Popes, and the Drydons, 
the few remains (alas ! how few 1) of the no less celebrated 
Greek Tragedians have not been equally fortunate ; and with 
the exception of Gascoyne, whose r/ioentssce is partly an ori- 
ginal composition, and partly a close and very spirited trans- 
lation, these master-pieces have never been attempted except 
merely in our own times ; and of those who have attempted 
them, general opinion is disposed to think but indifferently of 
Franklin and Woodhall in toto (Mr Symmons wrote, wo believe, 
or should suppose, before the publication of IVtr Dale’s .very 
beautiful traufelation of Sophocles), and of Potter in his ver- 
sions of Sophocles and Euripides, though inclined to make an 
exception in favour of liis ^schylus. This exception appeared 
to Mr Symmons as unfounded, or as arising ratlJer out of the 
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nature of the original, the beauties of which were of too trans- 
cendent a nature to bo wholly obscured, than from any great 
merit in the translator, and therefore ho was emboldened to at- 
tempt tlio Agamemnon, He speaks, however, with a manly 
modesty, of liis own translation. The only advantage which 
lie hopes his own attempt may boast over Potter's, is that it is 
a more faithful transcript, and that the numerous errors, totally 
subversive of the sense, to bonnet with in Potter, are avoided. 
Ifo has striven to be as literal as possible ; though he fears 
that in cndeavouiing to give tho sense of ilOschylus, when 
sometimes that sense was untranslatJiblo literally^ in para- 
phrases, he may have fallen into languor and diifliseness. 

With Mr Symmons's judgment on Potter, mildly as it is de- 
livered, wo cannot altogether agree — from his judgment on 
himself, modestly as it is delivered, we wholly dissent. Potter 
is sadly inaccurate — and no v^onder ; for he engaged withth<‘ 
most difliciilt perhaps of all tho (ilreek Poets (Lycophron is 
not difficult, ho is {mpossible)y and he was no great (Iroek 
scholar. He goes right in the teeth of tho sense a hundrtMl 
times ; and many thousand times he slurs it over in such a 
strange style that we defy you to toll whether he understood 
it or not ; while oftem and often his verses How on sonorously, 
with about as much meaning as tho Thames or the T\v(^< d, 
when, laying your ear to the bank, you entreat him — not to 
speak up, for he is loud enough — but for hoavim's sake not to 
keep murmuring on in that unintelligible strain which is not 
even so much as oracular, but mere sound — music if you will ; 
wliile ever as you fondly imagine tliat tho river is about; tu 
make a contidential communication, he passes you olf with the 
liquid lapse of a superficial shallow, or confounds you utterly 
with the thunder of a waterfall. Still, Potter is often excellent ; 
and though it would he going too far to call him a Poet, Ik; 
had poetry in his soul. Ho certainly exhibits at times a lofty 
enthusiasm ; and his version of Tl^scliybis, tliougli about as lit 
to .be compared with the original “ as I to Hercules," may be 
road with high satisfaction — just as /, that is — to speak less 
(igotistically — wu-:, may on our own account be looked at, not 
only without much displeasure, but with no inconsiderabh* d(j- 
liglit. We recommend, therefore, tho Fourth Volume of the 
Dramatic Series of the hkirnily Library to all families desirous 
of acquiring" the best knowledge within their power of the 
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Greek stage ; and we hope tliat tlie editor will give ns, after 
like fashion, Sophocles and Euripides. This volume is edited 
by an elegant and accomplished scholar, who lias cm ielicd it 
with several short hut Jiitliy dissertations. The translations 
of the Dramas are not given entire ; but he has judiciously 
selected the finest parts of Potter, preserving the order of each 
Drama, and filling up the lacufi(ti with piosc sketches of the 
matter left out — so that you are^ carried along the main current 
of song ; and these occasional breaks may lie comjiared to 
little pleasant green islands, to which you float away into moods 
of repose and of meditition on the wondrous scenery through 
which you have been desc(*nding in a visionary drenrn. 

The Agamemnon^ by itself, is as noble a tragedy as ever 
“ went sweeping by ” along the lloor of a stage. Put it is 
but One of Three ; and the Three together are one Tragedy 
— called, as you know, a Trilogy ; — and tiiat Tiilogy of all Tri- 
logies extant is tlie grandest and tin; mosl snhiime. Of tlie 
Choephorcc. and the Eunienidcs you shall hear and see all the 
most glorious featuVes by-and-by ; but now for the Aga- 
inemno7i, who was, as you know, King of Mon. 

Schlogel gives an analysis of this play in his eloquent Lec- 
tures on Dratnafic Literature; but wo shall give no foiinal 
analysis, W’'e shall let evolve before your eyes the whole bright 
consummate Flower — ^bright with a dreadful | urple and crim- 
son, for every leaf is streaked with blood. 

The drama opens with the soliloquy of a watchman on the 
top of a lonely towxr of At reus’ palace in Argos, placed there 
“ like a night-dog,” to bark as soon as ho shall 

“ See the appointed signal, 

The tire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Shall spread the downfall of proud 1 lion’s towers, 

Swifter than noisy fame, dr murmuring tongues.” 

For ten years has ho kcjit his watcdi, 

“Sprinkled with views, unvisited by dreams.” 

The picture reminds one of our own Great tMinstrel. The 
watchman says,^ 

“ Meanwhile it pleases me by fits to pipe, 

Or sing some roundelay ; for song has charms 
To pass dull time, and wheedle drowsy sldbp.’* 
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Solilegel says, that it was of importance to Clytemncstra 
that she should be aware of Agamemnon^s approacli (for you 
know she had designed to murder him), and tliat therefore 
“ the night-dog ” was placed on the Tower to bark at the 
corning king. But this is one of Schlcgcrs many mistakes, 
though he has not to answer for all the errors and ignorance 
in Black’s Translation — for e^^ample, not for that learned per- 
son’s assertion that Agarncmnpn was “ strangled in the batli,” 
as Homer says, “like an ox at the stall.^' Ho was not strangled 
in the bath, nor was Homer’s ox strangled at the stall ; in 
both cases the business was done by the^axe. The agreement 
that beacon-fires sliould declare the Fall of Troy, was made 
between Agamemnon and Clytemncstra before tire army left 
Argos, before the fleet left Aiilis, and at that time she had not 
sold her soul to Pluto and ^gisthus. Philosophical critics 
should read the po(}ts they lecture on, and so should their 
translators. ^ 

All at once the beacon blaze bursts i^Don the night, and the 
watchman exclaims, — 

O hail thou lamp of darkness ! in the night 
Shedding a S])lciidour of diurnal beain«, 

Bringing to Argos jubilee and joy, 

And many a choir with thy eventful light.” 

He tlien, Jifter some fine poetry (and why should lie not be 
poetical, who has watchi‘d the stars for ten years from the top 
of a lonely tower?) in which ho gives dark hints that all hns 
not boon going on well in the palace, descends to communi- 
cate tlio intelligence to the que(*n. 

Tlie Chorus then enter, composed of old men and wise — 
the senators of Argos — and sing their lofty strains in front of 
the palace. It is indeed ai! Ode. The Chorus begins to sing 
of the sailing of the Fleet to Troy, in poetry worthy of the 
magnificent aVray, when suddenly he exclaims, — 

‘‘ See ! all the altars of our city gods, 

The powers of Heaven above and Hell below, 

With heap’d oblations blazing glow ! ” 

•V 

Clyternnestra, on the watchman’s words, has thus kindled the 
city, which is now alive with the “ solemn stir of sacrifice.” 
The Chorus knows not, though he conjectures, the reason of 
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all tlie joyful and religious .fires — but, kindled into higher 
enthusiasm by tlio hundred blazes, continues to sing of tlio 
expedition to Troy. It is a song of triumph ; and yet inclaii- 
clioly breathes over it all, as if inspired by the presaging 
fear of some mighty misfortune. With wonderful skill its- 
chylus has scattered and sprinkled sadness and misgivings 
and forebodings ov(n- tlio whole* ode, which is one of gloomy 
exultation. The Chorus allinl^'s to that fatal sacrifice at 
Aulis, to free the wind-bound Fleet — the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia. Fatal, not. only because that Innocent died to expiate 
some mysterious wrong done by her sire Agamemnon to Diana, 
(mysterious it is in ^Ischyhis — in Sophocles Tis said to have 
been his slaying a White Doe sacred to the goddess), but 
fatal because Wrath for that cruel wrong done to her child 
is one of the real or pretended reasons of Glyternnestra’s mur- 
derous hatred of Agamemnon. Wo shall cpiotc the celebrated 
passage descriptive of the sacrifice, in the original — in a 
literal prose translatioij — in Potter — and in Symmons. 

Atrks Si xa.) xXni^ivxt 

alavet r 

5’ fAir 

Atxetv ficjfjiou 

Ui^Xai<ri 
Ilavr/ Sv/a£ 

AaSiiv ecioatiVf cra/uaTCf rt xaXkicr^tvoou ^ukaxatv xarratr^^itVy 

'^6oyyf>it uQainv c"xotSj 

Bia T avoiv^v ficivis, 
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V.fAi'k^iM. uyvx V urav^uTos SuhZ ^xr^os 
rQtTO<r<rov^ov tvTOTfAov r 

Almx irlux, • 

—V. 22S-246. 

NORTH. 

“ But her prayers, and her callings upon her father. 

And her virgin life, of no value • 

Held the battle-moving chiefs. 

And her father order’d the fagot-burners (priests), after the prayer 
(Her) on the altar, after the manner of a she-goat, 

Fallen and involved in her robes, * 
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Fallen (on the ground) in a swoon, 

To lift up, and to set a guard on her beautiful-faced mouth, 

(And) on her voice cursing the house, 

By means of violence and the dumb force of muzzles. 

And pouring out on the ground the dye of the sjiffron (i, c. dropping 
her saffron-colour’d veil), 

She kept wounding each of the saoi’ificers with a pity-loving dart 
from her eyes, 

Ticautcous as though in a picture, to address them 
Wishing, since often in tlie hospitable banquet-lialls of her father 
She had sung : for the chaste unmarried ore, with her voice, of 
her father 

Beloved, the pious {lit. often-pouring out libations), well-fated 
Life, was lovingly in the habit of honouring.” 

rOTTKR. 

“Arm’d in a woman's cause, around 
Fierce for the war the princes rose ; 

No place aftrighted pity found. 

In vain the virgin’s streaming Jenr, 

H('r cries in vriin, her pLrding prayer, 

Her agonising woes. 

Could the fond father hoar unmoved ? 

The Fates decreed : tJie king apf>roved : 

Then to the attendanis gave command 
Decent her flowing robes to bind ; 

Prone on the altar with strong hand 
To ]>lace her, like a spotless hind j 
And check her sweet voice, that no sound 
UnJiallow’d might the rites confound. 

Epode. Rent on the eartli her maiden veil she tlirows 
That emulates the rose ; 

And on the sad attendants rolling 
The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes. 

Their grief-imps ssion’d souls controlling, 

That ennobled^ modest grace, 

Which the mimic pencil tries 
In the imag(;d form to trace. 

The breathing picture shows : 

Apd as, amidst his festal pleasures, 

Her hither oft rejoiced to hear 
Her voice in soft mellifluous measuies 
Warble the sprightly-fancied air — 

So now in act to si)eak the virgin stands ; 

- But when, the third libation paid, 
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She heard her father’s dread commands 
Enjoining silence, she obey’d ; 

And for lier country’s good, 

With patient, meek, submissive mind 
To her hard fate resign’d, 

Pour’d out the rich stream of her blood.” 

SYMMOKS. 

“ Mailed chiefs, whose bosoifts burn 
For battle, heard in silence stern 
Cries that ftillM a father’s name, 

And set at naiigiit prayers, cries, and tears, 

And ‘her sweet virgin life and blooming years. 

Now when the solemn prayer was said, 

The father gave the dire command 
To tlie priestly band, 

Men witli strong hands and ruthless force. 

To lift from earth that md!den fair, 

Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 

And lay with rJl)es all, cover’d round, 

Hush’d in a swoon upon the ground, 

And bear her io the altar dread, 
liike a young fawn, or mountain kid : 

Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 
Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 

Jjcst aught of an unholy sound 
Be heard to breathe those altars round, 

Which on the monarch’s house might hang a deadly spell. 
Now as she stood, and her descending veil, 

Let down in clouds of saffron, touch’d the ground, 

The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 

All felt the melting beams that came. 

With softest i)ity wdiig’d, shot from her lovely eyes. 

Like some imagined ])icturcd maid she stood, 

So beauteous look’d she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute : though oft her father’s halls 
Magnificent among, 

She, now so mute, had sung 
Full many a lovely air, 

In maiden beauty fresli and fair ; 

And wit^^ the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice ; 

While feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 

Led the glad hours of lengthen’d day along.” 
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Our literal prose translation we give merely for the use of 
the English reader, that he may have some notion of the sim- 
ple, but rich and grand style in wliich iEschylus at all times 
deliglits, even in the pathetic, wliich with him is always also 
the picturesque. Potter^s verses are •pretty — and we are sorry 
for it. Tlit^y have little or nothing about them — (jreekish. 
Yet Potter felt the beauty of the passage, though he could not 
transfuse it into his own words. He says in a note, “ The be- 
haviour of Iphigenia is described with ininiitablo beauty; 
there is a pathos in her actions, in her eyes, in her attitiuh*, 
heyond the power of words,^^ No ; not beyond the power of 
words. For do not words give them all? Tlie words of 
wd^sohylus, however — not the words of Potter. AVoids ai*(i 
wonderful magicians, and almost nothing is beyond tlu'ir pow(‘r. 
Besides, in wise men’s lips they know their power, and nevm* 
use it but when it is sure to tell — else they are mute. Pottia* 
adds W(dl, “ As she has been admitted to her father’s feasts, 
and accustomed to entertain him with her songs, she presume«l 
on his fondness, and, tlirowiiigofflier maiden veil — as its colour 
signifies — [which colour A^lschylus calls safiVon, Potter rose] 
— stood in tlie act to speak to him ; but hearing his voice coni- 
manding silence, she obeyed with meek submission. This is 
the painting of a great master.” It is. 

Symmons is far superior to Potter, and is very fine. ’I’is a 
noble parapliraso in the spirit of the original. All the itUense 
words ho strives to keej) ; but some of tlieni tear th(;niselv(‘s 
out of liis grasp, and will not be translated. Througliout the 
whole, however, you see the Greek scholar, and enough, too, 
to convince you that Mr Syimnons is himself a Poet. 

This (.liorus is complicated — ^for there is an ode within an 
ode. Calchas it is — the Propliet, of whom Agamemnon, at the 
oj)cning of the Iliad, says,a.that from liis li])s ho never heard 
but evil — that wails a wild and mclaufjholy and wocd'ul strain 
respecting the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and tlie wrath of Clytem- 
nestra. And that strain is given by the Chorus. Thus in 
Symmons — 

** ITa ! from the dropping blood arises rife, 

Discord and con.sanguineous strife, , 

And woman’s deadly rage with blackening face behind. 
Homeward returning see her go, 

And sit alone in sullen woe ; 
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A nd child-avenging Anger waiU, 

Guileful and horrid^ at the Palace gates ! ” 

With the sound of those propliotic strains yot in tlioir oars, 
the Clionis sees the approach of — Clytornnesti a. Their strain 
lias prepared us for something dreadful in the face and figure 
of the avenging Queen, — 

“ For ne’er was mortal sound so full of woe.” 

She comes — and then we have Sucli a description as makes the 
glow-worm light of modeni poetry 

“Pjjdc its ineffectual fires.” 

She comes •rejoicingly, exultingly — floating on stately and 
beautiful in her revenge — of which the passion, alxnit to be 
satiated and appeased, breaks out into a glorimis burst, that 
sliows how sin and wickedness can make a I’oetess of the 
Highest Order. «. 

She tolls the Chorus that Troy has been taken, and they ask, 
JTow long ago ? When was the city sa(?ked ? ” She repli(‘s, 
“ ’Twas in the night that Kore this rising light.” The Chorus, 
incredulous, asks again, “ Hut how? What messenger could 
come so fast ? ” And this is her glorious reply — in the Greek 
of ACschylus — in the literal prose lOnglish of North— -in the 
poetical versions of Potter and Syinmons. 

KATTAlMSHrrPA. 

” IKpetiffTOt Ix^rurrafv a-ikccf, 

(pauxrov air’ a'yya^ov 
"liri fiiv *E^fixTov Xiraj 
Avftvov' fjiiyav ira*6V ix vticrou 
"A^uov atiros Znyeg i^di^are, 

*TTt^TfXv> Tf, •revrov SufTi 

vto^tvTOV 'ka.fJi^ahog fjaenjr 

lltuxfi TO ^ovff’Oipiyy'tg ojg v^g r,?.iog 
^tXag ^ra^oc.yytiXxff’x Mxxia-rot/ <rxo<rx7i' 

0 B’ OVT! fJtiXXofV oil* a^^afffiovug 

Nix<v/uiv( 9 $ flragJjxiv ayytXov (Ai^og' 

*Kxa; Si ^ovxroZ W* Ei^t'^ou poag 
Muriretorioy ffvXa^i (rvju-aivtt fM.oXiy. 

01 S’ uyriXxfiyPxv xxl ora^inyyitXxy ^povm 
Fax^g ifftlxng Sufioy a-v^avrif ?ri/g/. 

^ifyoi/trx XxfiTxg S’ oilkTru fixv^ovft,%yn, 

*'tTt^fio^ev 9 K ortl'loy 'AtuTov, Si'x»i» 

*uil^ag trtX^tfiSy <rg«f K4^xi^Svog Xmg 
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aXXiiv ^a/Acrou 

^aog Si rrty,i^ofJL9rov eu» mxivira 
crXtav xaievo'et 

Alfivtiv y i^rt^ Vo^yu^Tiv i^xnypiv (pats’ 

"O^os r* itr' Ai'y/trXayxToy i^ixyov/xtvat 
^ifffAav fjLVi ^ari^iadai trv^cg. 

JJs/Lt‘Tcvff’4 S' av^aiavTSs a^Povv /tint 

^Xayos fitiyay tra/ya/vay xat ^aouvixov 
llaaPftou xaTOtrroy ^psHv vtrt^SaXXs/v 
4}X%youffny' itr t<rxfi^ptyf is t * uipixiTa 
* A^a)^ya7av eutrcs^ atruyuTpyas o’xo^as* 

KetTtiT* *A-7^fiS»v L ToSt trxvfTTi/ ar^yas 
^aas rflS* evx atratrvray *I^ajou crtipos, 

TdidiSi Tci fAot XafjLtra'hrt(pi^uy yo/Aott' 

AXXts ^ao aXXov het^a^aTs trXti^avfiiyor 
Vixa S' 0 treuTos xai TtXtVTaTos ^oxfASJV. 

TiK/u.xa TOiouTO ^tj/XaaXay tc troi Xtyu^ 

*Ay^^as •jra^ayyiiXayros \x T^otccs l/Aoi, 

—V. 281-316. 

Chorus. — And who of messengers conld have come with such 
expedition 1 


** Cly. — Vulcan from Ida out-sending a brilliant blaze ; 

But (one) beacon (anotlier) beacon of Courit^r fire despatched. 

Ida first to the Herimcan promontory of Lemnos ; 

Then a third large torch from the island 
Did Jove’s pinnacle of Athos receive, 

And the pine torch flared aloft, so that (there) skimmed along (ai 
the surface of the sea 

The strength of the posting light, for our gratification. 

The golden-gleaming splendour, like a .sun. 

Announcing to the watch-towers of Macistus. 

And it neither lingering, nor laggardly by sleu]) 

Subdued, omitted not its otfice of messenger ; 

But at a distance the beacon-light to Euripus’ streams coming, 
Gives the signal to the w^ruers of Messapius. 

And tliey in their turn kindled up, and heralded onward the blaze, 
Touching with fire a heap of aged heather ; 

But the vigorous torch, in no respects bedimm’d, 

Leaping over the plain of A.sopus — like 
A respleudent*moon — to the promontory of Citlnoron, 

Roused up another relay of onward-sped fire. 

And the far-sent light, rejected not 

The warders, — who kindled up more than those mention’d ; 

And the blaze skimmed over the lake Gorgopis ; 
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And having reach’d the moimtam ^giplanctua, 

Stirred up (the warders) that the order of the fire might not fail— 
And kindling up, they send on, with ungrudging finy, 

A mighty beard of flame, and gleaming (so as) 

Onward to overleap the summit looking down on the Saronic 
gulf; 

Then impetuous it rush’d, and arrived at 
Arachne’s height watch-towers near the city ; 

And then to this house of the soi^s of Atreus rush’d 
This light— not unrelated to the fire of Ida. 

Such indeed to rag a^e the laws of the torch-bearers, 

A ccom})lish’d onfe after another in mutual succession ; 

But the first and the last runner luis the victory. 

Such a signal and watchword tell I to you ; 

My husband having announced it to me from Troy.” 


POTTER. 

“ The fire, that from the height of Ida sent 
Its streaming lighj;, as from the announcing flame 
Torch blazed to tbrch. • First Ida to the steep 
Of Lemnos ; Athos* sacred height received 
The mighty splendour ; from the surging back 
Of Hellespont the vigorous blaze held on 
Its smiling way, and like the orient sun 
Illumes with golden-gleaming nxys the head 
Of rocky Macetas ; nor lingers there. 

Nor winks unheedful, but its warning flames 
Darts to Euripus’ fitful stream, and gives 
Its glittering signal to the guards that hold 
Their high watch ou Mesapius. These enkindle 
Tlie joy-announcing fires, that spread the blaze 
To w'here Erica lioar its shaggy brow 
Waves rudely. Uiiimpair’d the active flame 
Bounds o’er the level of Asopufi, like 
The jocund Moon, and ou Citha;ron’s steep 
Wakes a successive flame ; the distant W'atch • 

Discern its gleam, and raise a brighter fire, 

That o’er the lake (lorgopis streaming holds 

Its rapid course, and on the mountainous heights 

Of .^giplanctiis huge, swift-shooting spreads 

The lengthen’d line of light. Thenct onwards waves 

Its fiery tresses, eager to asceml 

The crags of Prone, frowning in tlieir pride 

O’er the Saronic gulf : it leaps, it mounts • 

VOL, Yin, 2 D 
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Tlie summit of Araclme, whose high head 
Looks down on Argos : to this royal seat 
Thence darts the light that from th’ Idaean fire 
Derives its birth. Rightly in order thus 
Each to the next consigns the torch, that fills 
The bright succession, whilst the first in speed 
Vies with the last : the promised signal this 
(liven by my lord t’ announce the fall of Troy.” 

STMMONS. 

“ Twas Vulcan : sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida’s grove, and thence along the way 
Hither the estafette of fire ran quick : 

Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon, 

Ida to Lemnos, and the Ilermaean ridge : 

Next Athos, craggy mountain, Jove’s own steep, 
Took tlie gi*eat torch held out by Vulcan’s isle. 
Standing sublime, the seas to overcast. 

Shout; the great strength of the t ransmitted lamp ; 
And the bright heraldry of br.rniug pines 
Shone with a light all golden like the sun 
Rising at midnight on Macistus* watch-tower ; 

Nor did Macistus not bestir him soon, 

Oppress’d with sleep, regardless of his watch ; 

But kindled fires, and scut the beacon-blaze 
To distance far beyond Euripus’ flood, 

To watchmen mounted on Messapian hills ; 

They answer’d blazing, and pass’d on the news, 

The grey heath burning on the mcuiitain-top. 

And now the fiery, uiiobscur^id lamp, 

At distance far shot o’er Asopus’ plain ; 

And up the steep soft rising, like the moon, 

Stood spangling bright upon Cithferon’s hill. 

Iliere rose, to give it ;ondiict on the road, 

Another meeting fire ; nor did tlie watch 
Sleep at the coming of the stranger light, 

But burnt a greater blaze than those beibre : 

Thence o’er the Lake Gorgopis stoop’d the light, 

And to the mount of ililgiplancton came. 

And bade the watcli sliiiie forth, nor scant the blaze. 
They burning high with miglit unquenchable. 

Send up the waving beard of fire aloft. 

Mighty and huge, so as to cast its blaze 
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Beyond the glaring promontory steep 
Athwart the gulf Saronic on fire ; 

Thence stoop’d the light, and reach’d our neighbour watch- 
tower, 

Arachiie's summit ; and from thence, derived 
Here to the Atridae’s palace, comes this light 
From the long lineage of the Ida^an fire. 

Such is the course of the lamp-bearing games, 

When torches run in solemn^festivals 
One from another, in succession till’d, 

And the last j’unner and the first is victor. 

Such are my proofs, and such the signal news, 

Sent b;^ my consort from the plains of Troy.” ' 

Potter is oxcelloiit. lie makes a mistake or two, but of no 
very groat moment, for ho has caught the spirit of tlio pas- 
sage, and gives it witli great animation. It would not ho 
cjisy to do it hotter, or so well. Following a faulty rc'juling, 
li(‘ introduces tlio Jlcllospoiit ;*wheroas llui word wbicli ho 
understood as Ilollc^spont signifies the rising of the hoaoon 
t»vcr the sea. And lid has ignorantly and absurdly made the 
word Erica,” wbicdi signifies heath (heather Scolice, ac 
multo niclius), a proper naiiu', and made it a mountain with a 
“ sliaggy brow,” tborciby improperly adding aiiotlior station. 
Put h't tlicso mistake's pass, and let us repeat our praise of 
liis most spirited translation. 

' Mr Macanhiy’s {idmirablo imitiitiou of tliis celebrated passage is too well 
known to bo tpiotod. Tlio fellowin;^ descri]»tion of “ Tlio lieacoii Telegraph” 
l»y Mr blow, in his elaborate translation of the Agamemnon, is animated and 
|)icturcs(pio : — 

llephicstus, from the hill of Ido, a brilliant blaze ho cast, 

And beacon unto beac«»n call’d, and on thebalo-tire jwiss’d. 

First Ida unto Lemnos’ islo— then from the llermaeau crag 
The peak of Jove, lail Athos, UK»k the mighty meteor- flag ; 

And onward still, with lii^litning track tlnit bridged tlio broad sea’s length. 
The jocMinl lamp canio travelling hi the greatness ol its strength ; 

Till lifting, like tlio sun at noon, its flame of golden flake. 

Unto Maeistus’ tower the pine its sparkling summons sj).fko. 

Nor slack was he, nor sluggishly torboro duo watch to keep j 
Nor fail’d of his allotted charge, o’ereome by drow’sy sleep ; 

But fast and far that bcacon-star o’orstept Euripus’ stream, 

And to Mossajiius’ watchers gjivo tI»o greeting of its gleatn. 

By fire they answer’d — and forthwith the sign went on in turn. 

High kindling, oil its rocky stance, a pile ot wither’d fern: 

And onward still, with ray undimin’d, and strength that never slept, 
Across Asopus’ lowland plain the hurrying cresset leapt, 
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}3i]t Symmons has far excelled — outshone Potter — nor is ho 
one whit inferior to iEsohylus. It iiifiy look as if his de- 
scription were elaborated into even greater splendour; but 
tliat effect is produced by the language in which ho writes ; 
he had to find equivalents — equipollents for the luminous 
and leaping Greek words ; and if tlioy were nowhere to 
be found, because they do'- not exist, lie was forced by 
necessity to lix upon others that might do the business — 
and ho has done so with the eye and imagination of a true 
poet. 

“ The Hard of the Nortli,'' says Mr Symmons, “ has several 
spirited descriptions of tlie burning of beacons^ which glow 
with all the splendour of his vivid imagination/' Here is onii 
of them, which has this moment been pointed out to ns by our 
ingenious friend, Mr James Ballantyne, who evciy montli 
presses Maga to his bosom till she leaves liis embrace blush- 
ing like the rosy morn. It is delightful to compare the jnc- 
tures of the Great and Kindred Poets, when their imaginations 
liavo been kindled by the same iin?s — in*this instance, beacons. 

Is yon the star, o’er Pencliryst Pen, 

Thiit rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is you red glare the western star ? - 
O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 


Then rising, like a incrry moon, upon Cithccron’s height. 

It waken’d, for tiie courier flaino, a fresh relay of light. 

Nor blind tho watch, nor heedless of the far- transmitted flame ; 

But trimm'd ufl’esh, and forward sent, yet brighter than it came, 

It flash’d along Gorgopis' marsli, up iEgipIanctos shot. 

With stirring challenge that for lack of food it tarry not. 

Nor call’d in vain ; with might and main, upon tho heap they toss 
Fresh fagots, and tho mighty beard of flunio send forth, to cross 
I’lio foreland cliff that bcetleth o’er tho deep Saronic sound. 

Broad blazing ; then Aracliiio’s steep it climb’d, .and with a bound, 
Along the watch-tower summits ran. that gird tlio city round : 

Lit tiicnco, o’er this, tho royal roof of Atreus* .sons, it plays, — 

'1 ho beam, in right succession borno from Ida’ s parent blaze. 

’Phus snatching each from each their bran<l, the rea<ly torch men run. 
When, by the first, and by tho last, the fiery race is won: 

And thus to thee aright I road yi>n signal fire of joy - 

The token f* jin mine absent lord : tho gage of conquer* d Troy.” 
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The ready page, witl* hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven ; 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, ■ 

Waved like a blood-fliig on the sky, 

All fliiring and uneven. 

And soon a score of fires, T ween, 

From height, and hill,* and cliff, were seen ; 

Each with warlike tii^ings fraught ; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each ^fter each they glanced to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleam'd on many a dusky tarn, 

1 Taunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dunjpender Law ; 

And Lothian heard the Eegeiit’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border.” 

At tli(3 conclusion of Clytenmestra’s description, the Chorus 
says, — 

Hereafter to the gods, O Queen ! I’ll pray. 

Blit now, in wondering pleasure at thy wtu ds 

1 fain would stand, and hear them o’er again.” 

So say wo of Sir Walter's. 

('lyteiiinestra having thus gloriously gloated over the boji- 
con-lights announcing that her husband would soon be at 
hand for her to murder him — though of that dreadful design as 
yet tlio Cliorus knew not — she goes on uttering her dark 
sentences, and Potter fidt the intitinings of her speech well, 
and well docs he coininent on it : “ It was observed in the 
preface to this tragedy, that the character of Clyteinnestra 
was tliat of a high-spirited, close, determined, dangerous 
woman. This character now begins to unfold itself. She 
liad, with deep premeditation, planned the murder of her 
husband; he was now returning; her soul must of courtSo be 
full at this timo^ of her horrid design, and all her thoughts 
intent upon the execution of it. Wo have in the speech (the 
one tliat follows) a strong proof this ; she is darli, sententious, 
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and even religious, so the Chorus understands her words, and 
so she intends tliey should; but the very expressions by 
whicli she wishes to conceal her purpose, by being anibiguous, 
and by conveying a double meaning, so tar mark the working 
of her mind, as to give us a hint what she is revolving there'' 
Head — witli this intimation — is there not a fearful grandeur in 
these dark lines? She has been speaking of the destruction 
of Troy, sullenly and fiercely, and not with that bright exulta- 
tion that would otherwise have been natural to tlio wife of the 
Destroyer. 

« If they (the victors) show 

Duo reverence and homage to the gods 
Of that forsaken city and their fanes, 

Tliey may chance ’scape such sad vicissitude, 

Nor feel themselves what they inflict on others ; 

But let no inferior lust, no thirst of gold, 

Light on their longing for disastrous spoils. 

“Mad passion for those things ’tis sin to love I 
Lot them beware ; they still want J^^^^aven’s high favour 
To bring thorn hack unhurt ; tiny still have left 
The whole side of the Stadium’s length to run. 

But should they come, their forfeits on their ln*ads. 

With Heaven’s high wrath benighted, then indeed 
The curse of blood might follow at their heels, 

And Troy’s ensanguined sepulchres yield up 
Their chaimell’d dead to cry aloud fu’ vengeance, 

E’en should not Fortune blow them other ills. 

These are but woman’s words ; but O prevail 
Our better destinies ; nor let the balance 
Hang in sus])ens0 ; of many an offer'd blessing , 

I Would have, fix'd my heart and chosen this'' 

Clytomucstra ro-ento.rs her palace, and tlic Chorus again 
uplifts its lugubrious sti ildii,* singing dolefully of the deslruction 
of Troy, and along with it that of many of the Grecian heroes. 
Aganjomiion, they know, is about to retuiu ; but still tlieir 
song is sad, and sti'ewed with melancholy images. That 
strange air of aimless fear still hangs over It, and we listen to 
it with tliat indefinite arfrprehensioii which these two cele- 
brated lines in “ Locliiel’s Warning” inspire,' — 

Though dim and despairing my sight I may seal, 

Yet man caunot hide what Heaven would reveal.” 
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Thus, in placo of hymning the living heroes, and at their 
happy head the King of Men — they chant the dirges of the 
dead. 

“ Instead of man, to each man's home 
Urns and ashes only come, 

And the armour which they wore ; 

Sad relics to their native shore. 

For Mars, the barterer of the lifeless clay, 

Who sells for gold tbt slain. 

And holds the scale, in battle’s doubtful day, 

High balanced o’er the plain, 

From Ilium’s walls for men returns 
»Ashea and sepulchral unis ; 

Ashes vret with many a tear. 

Sad relics of the fiery bier. 

Round the full urns the general groan 
Goes, as each their kindred own. 

One they mourn in tattle st rong, 

And one, that ’mid the arm’d tlirong 
lie sunk in glory’s slaughtering tide, 

And for aiio theirs ajiisort died — 

Such the sounds that, mix’d with wail. 

In secret whispers round prevail : 

And Envy, join’d with silent gi*ieis, 

Spreads ’gainst the two Atrida3 chiefs, 

Who began the public fray, 

And to vciigciiuce led the way. 

My soul stands tiptoe with affright ; 

I stand like one with listening ear, 

Ready to catch the sound of tear ; 

And lift ni}’’ e 3 ^es to sec .some sight 
Coming from t he pall of night. 

For gods behold not unconcerii’d from high. 

When smoking slaught^h* mounts the sky, 

The mighty murderers of the direful plain. 

For then the black Erinnyes rise, 

With Time their helper, and with Fate reversed, 

And make the mighty justice-slighting man 
Pale in the midst of Glory’s proud caueer/’ S:c. 

Clytomiiestraj* who, wc may suppose, has been inspecting 
within the palace all the preparations and instruments for 
murder — trying the fatal tunic with which her heroic husband^s 
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arms are to bo inextricably involved — feeling the edge of tlie 
axe with her delicate but firm finger, all the while giving such 
a smile to her paramour — Clytemnestra now reappears, and 
hails the approach of a herald fast approaching from the beach 
with his olive-boughs — using this singular but strong ex- 
pression, 

“ Lo ! Mud’s brother, 

Tlie parching, thirsty dust, proclaims his speed.” 

c 

Sho then says to the Chorus — no doubt with a savJigo scowl 
of a smile, — 

“ Now wc have got, my lords, one who will speak. 

Speak to j’-our doublings — not with treacherous flames 
Of mountain wood and ruddy smoke, but one 
Who, face to ^ce, will swell ®ur joy more high ; 

Oh, but my tongue abhors ill-boding ivords — 

All looks well now — God yrant it so may end."' 

The AVatchman spoke well — the Herald, who is a higher 
character, speaks still bettor — and \ve<have chosen his fine 
speech as another test of the comparative merits of Potter and 
8ymuions. 

KHPTH. 

•retr^Son av^as *A^ytias ^fiavofy 
Aixarv 0-t (piyyu rwd' uipixofArtv tlrat/f, 
lloXXeUv fayiiffuv (Am; 

Otf ya^ xoT fjv^ovv Try iv *A^ytiit X^^ovi 
HuiMV ^iXtUTOV TUipoV (Anoi, 

'Svv /Atv nAtov (pdas, 

^'"C'ruTof Ti 0 llu^iof T ava^, 

Totals Mvtum /at, kit u; 

AXi; <}CK^d ^Ka/AetvO^oy riA^tg 
Jsuy 5’ avTt CtaTriO iirPt xd’vecyeuytoSi 
Ava^ AaraAXav. t«^ t ayofvtovi 
lletvTas vrpe^uv^oiy tov t* ifjiov TtfAu-o^ov 
*K^fA^y, (piXav xr,pvxa, xr,PVKwv a'iSug, 

'\l^a/g Tf Tovg art/xypavTagy tvfitvtjg ff’aXiy 
^Srparet ’’’ov ippog 

*ld/ [Ai'KaC^a (iuo-iXtaiVy (pi\eci ffTtyati, 

^tfcvpi Ti BSxoty ^utfiioAg t’ ufTi^Aiet, 

K< 9rpv trecAai, (pui^fioTfft TOKriV pfAfAPiffiy 
xovfAif (iap'iXiu araXXv x^^^V* 
llx« yuQ v(a7v <pug |y tlp^oyn pi^a/r 
Kflcj Tclifd' apTXfft xptvoy * AyafAifAyuv a.ya\^ 

’y«XX* iv viv kffiedoxvii, xixi ya^ ouv 
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T^iiav taw ^iKudlogou 

^as /4axiXXii^ xttru^yavrttt Tidov. 
fletfiai y ut^Tti xou 

Kfti vrt^fAet ^a^fie l^afraXAi/raci ^ffovoi, 

Totov^i T^oiee. ^t^iSecX^p ^ft/XTi}^ia» 

Ava^ Ar^ti^ns tu^a!fiv¥ avr,^ 

Hxn, Tito’^xi S’ x^iJrarag fi^druv 

Tmv >«»• llet^i; yxftovTt ^vvrtXrif flreX/f 
*^5*‘^Ai*'*’*^ T« ^^xfjLx Tov vrx^ove rrXtav. 

O^Xftiif yit^ xa-rxyijff^Tt xxt KXo^r,( ^iKr,v 
Tav pva'/au S* ii/Ax^n xxi crav^Xi^gay 
Al^ra^Povov x"XT^yav iefiev. 

Ai^Xa S* tTiffxit IJ^iXjUj^xi B-xpcxprix* 

’ —V. 503-537. 

NORTH. 

** Oh paternal soil of the Grecian land 1 
In this tenth light of the year* have T reach’d thee, 

Of many broken hopes having realised but one. 

For never could I have confidently hoped that in this land of 
Argos, * 

1 should, when dead, be a sharer in a much-wisliM-for tomb : 

Hail now, O Earth, and hail, thou light of the sun, 

And dupiter supreme over the country, and the Pythian king, 
From thy bow no longer discharging weaj)ons against us : 
Implacjible enough at Scainandcr wert thou to us ; 

But now on the other hand be thou a saviour, and a deliverer of 
us t^rom our struggles, 

O King Apollo. The gods-that-preside-over-g.anies also 

All I invoke, and my protector 

Alercury, the herald beloved, of heralds the divinity, 

And the heroes (demigods) sending us forth (and) gracious again 
To receive the army sjiared by the spear. 

Hail, ye palaces of kings, abodes beloved. 

Venerable seats, and sun-exposed deities, 

If erst you ever (did), — do you now with these eyes serene 
Receive becomingly the king, aften^a long time. 

For he hath come — a light in the night — bringing to you, 

And to all these in common King Agamemnon. , 

Propitiously then salute him — for this is becoming- - 
AVho dug up Troy with the spade of j^istice- bearing 
Jupiter, whereby the foundation hath been upturn’d. 

And the altars are tuumlcss^ (things whereof nothing can be 
known) ai^l the gods’ seats, 

* For- tliis light of the tenth 3 ’ear. 

2 "AiVro#, from x p) and irKfju^ to know ; that whereof nothing can o« 

known. * 
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And the seed of all the land is utterly destroy’d. 

Having imposed on Troy such a yoke, 

Tlie king, the son of Atreus the Elder, a prosperous man. 

Has come, of being honour’d the most worthy of mortals 
That now are : for neither Paris nor his associate city 
Boasts that the deed done was greater than the suffering ; 

For having incurr’d the penalty of rapine and of theft 
He had forfeited Ids pledge of security ; and his utterly-ruin’d. 
Aboriginal, paternal house hath he mow’d down. 

Doubly then have the children of Priam render’d back the price 
of their offences.” 


“ Hail, thou paternal soil of Argive earth ! 

In the fair light of the tenth year to thee 
Eeturn’d, from the sad wreck of many hopes 
This one I save ; saved from despair e’en this ; 

For never thought I in this honour’d earth 
T\) share in death the portion of a tomb. 

Hail then, loved o^irtli ; hail, thou bright sun ; and thou, 
Great guardian of my country, J^*)ve supreme , 

Thou, Pythian king, thy sliafts no longer wing’d 
For our destruction ; on Scamcander’s banks 
Enough we mourn’d thy wrath ; propitious now 
Come, King Apollo, our defence. And all 
Ye gods, tliat o’er the works of war preside, 

1 now invoke : tliee, Mercury, my avenger, 

Eevered by heralds, tliat from thee derive 
Their high employ ; you heroes, to the war 
That sent us, friendly now receive our troops. 

The relics of the spear. lm})erial walls, 

Mansion of kings, yc seats revered ; ye gods, 

That to the golden sun before these gates 
Present- your honour’d forms ; if e’er of old 
Those eyes with favour Ijave beheld the king, 

Ecceive him now, after this length of time. 

With glory ; for he comes, and with liini brings 
To you, and all, a light that cheers this gloom : 

Then greet him well ; such honour is his meed, 

The mighty king, th.at with the mace of Jove 
Th’ aveugeh, wherewith he subdues tlie earth, 

Hath levell’d with the dust the towers of Tmy ; 

Their altars are o’erturn’d, their sacred shrines, 

And all the race destroy’d. This iron yoke 
Fix’d on the neck of Troy, victorious comes 
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The great Atrides, of all mortal men 
Worthy of highest honours. Paris now, 

And the perfidious state, shall boast no more 
His proud deeds unrevenged ; stript of liis spoils, 
The debt of justice for his tliefls, his rapines, 

Paid amply, o’er his father’s house he spreatls 
With twofold loss the wide-involving ruin.” 

SYM^ONS. 

“ TTo ho ! mj native and paternal soil ! 

Ho ho ! my country, and the sweet approacli 
Of Argivo land > in ten long years return’d, 

T stnhd uj^on thee gladly, 0 my country ! 

And save this one of many a shipwreck’d hope. 

O much I feai'M I ne’er should see thy shores. 

Nor when I died, be gather’d to thy lap. 

Now Earth, all hail ! all hail, thou suii of light ! 

And ^ove, this realm’s gr^t paramount ! and thou, 
O King of Pytho, hurling from thy how 
’Phy shafts no in’ore ago-inst us ; full enough 
We felt thy ire by sad Scamandcr’s banks ; 

Now be our saviour, and our lord of games, 

O King Apollo ! and 1 call yc all. 

Ye Gods of Festivals, and thee, my patron, 

Sweet Herald God ! whom heralds most atlore ; 

And ye, tlio worsliipffd Heroes of old times, 

Who sent your armed sons to battle fortli ; 

Keceive what now remains of us, tho gleanings 
Of hostile spears. O palace of our kings ! 

Dear roofs, and venerated judgment-seats ! 

And ye, sun-facing images of gods ! 

Now, now, if ever, beam with joyful eyes 
TTpon your king returning ; — lo ! he comes, 

King Agamemiiou, bringing pow at last 
A light in darkness, and a general shine 
On you, on all the people, on all those 
Who throng around. But greet him, greet him well 
(Such honour is the mighty cou^ueror’s meed), 

Who, .arm’d with vengeance and the mace of J ove, 
Unloosed the stony, massy girths of Troy. * 

Ay, now Jove’s spade hjw finish’d its dre^id work, 
And made a mound of all that mighty field ; 

Altai’s and fanes iu unknown ruins lie, 

And without seed lies all the blasted laud. 
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Tims comes Atrides from the siege of Troy, 

Which ’neath his yoke has bent her turrets high. 

0 happy, glorious, honourable man, 

Deserving praise of men, far, far beyond 
What any worthy of this age can claim. 

The vaunts of Troy and Paris are no more. 

Boasting the arm of Justice could not reach them ; 

But it has spanii’d them with a hand as large 
As their ofFendiugs : the convicted thief 
Has lost his main prize, ana the ravish er 
Has with his beauteous fair one lost himsel^, 

And b<ared his father’s house to the dire edge 

Of naked ruin ; and old Priam’s sons 

Have with their blood his double forfeits paid.” 

Potter excellent — Syinmons adniirablo. — The Chorus tlnis 
accosts the eloquent Hercald, — 

“ Herald of the Argives fr6m the host, all health. 

And joy be with thee ! ” 

Herald, — 

“ Take me to ye, gods, 

I ne’er can live to greater joy than ibis ! 

Meanwhile, where is Cly temnestra ? ” 

Syminons lias rightly put into the mouth of the Chorus the 
above words, which Potter, merely to oppose Heath, whom 
lie hated almost as bitterly as Gifford did Monk IVIason and 
Coxeter, assigns to Clytem nostra. “ Pettier,” cpioth Symmons, 
“ was to that critic wliat the elephant is said to bo to tlio 
rhinoceros.” Symmons tells us — and we tell you — to observe, 
that Clytemnestra, during this whole scene, being now fully 
apprised of the taking of Troy, and of the approaching return 
of her liusband, and iiiiding herself brouglit by events to the 
eve of what she had long meditated, is apart, wrapt in 
gloomy meditations, and gaining time to collect licrself. In 
the mean time, tlio dialogye goes on between the Herald and 
the Chorus, which is very artfully conducted by the Poet, 
and rendered intentionally obscure; the Cliorus appearing 
fearful’ of being overheard or understood by CJiy temnestra, in 
their covert complaints of her and .dKgisthus during their 
regency, under which it is insinuated, that it yvrould liavo 
been a crime to have expressed great regret at the absonco 
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of Agamemnon. The Herald's part is also very eharactoris- 
tio ; his curiosity is momentarily raised by the insinuations 
of the Cliorus; but on their declining to be iiiiiriediatoly 
explicit, buoyant with the joy of the moment, he forgets them 
and their complaints, and returns to the narrative of liis adven- 
tures. For that narrative we have no room — but it is the best 
in poetry of the sufferings of^ campaigning — and contains a 
glorious description of a bivouac. 

Tlie Unity of Action — and no action can bo simpler — is 
preserved in thi|i play ; but there seems to be a violation of 
the Unity of Time. ^ For what but a iniraelo could have 
brought tlj^ Herald home so soon, supposing the exhibition 
of the beacons to have taken place immediately on the taking 
of Troy ? Hut the truth is, as Mr Symmons says and shows, 
that the Greek poets did not observe the minor Unities of 
Time and Place so scrupulously as the French. Sophocles 
presents in , his Trachinice a i^iore glaring example, in the 
mission of Hyllus and liis return (a distance of a hundred and 
twenty Italian miles), which took place during the acting of 
a hundred lines. In the EumemdeSj ^Fschylus opens the 
play at Delphi, and ends it at Athens. Aristotle, as Twining 
properly remarks, does not lay down the Unity of Time as a 
rule; but says that Tragedy endeavours to circumscribe the 
period of its action to one revolution of the sun. 

But Mr Symmons observes that, strictly speaking, the 
Unity of Time is not violated in this play. How so? Why, 
iEschylus the Bold has liazarded a miracle qff* the stage^ artifi- 
cially or clandestinely concealed from the attention of the 
spectators ; but everything on the stage proceeds rapidly and 
consecutively in the space of a day, and nothing there occurs 
to mark any greater lapse of time. The passions, the feelings 
of the audience, uTider the infliieilce of so great a Poet, could 
admit of no marked delay, no interval; all their faculties 
being wound up, and hurrying on to the horiid catastrophe. 
Potter, too, writes with the same ^ne feeling of the truth. 
“ iEschylus," he says, “ was as sensible as any of his critics 
could be of the im])ropriety of making Agam6mnon appear at 
Argos the day p,fter Troy was taken ; but his plan required it — 
and it is so finely executed, that he must be a critic minorum 
gentium who objects to it. The whole narrative of the 
Herald is calculated to soften this impropriety; a tempest 
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separates the royal ship from the Fleet j some god preserves 
it, and Fortune, the deliverer, guides it into the hcarbour; 
everything is as rapid and impetuous as the genius of 
-^schylus, and the expression is so carefully guarded, that 
no hint is given of the vesseVs being at sea more than 
one niglit.*' Muller, we are happy to see, though a Ger- 
man, also applauds all this daring, and says vigorously, 
that iEschylus “ fieri jussit.** Ho ordered it so, and it was 
right. 

Clytemnestra, who had been apart during the prewious 
conversation between the Herald and the Cliorus, now ap- 
proaches, and addresses the Herald in a long bypocriticjal 
speech — of which the hypocrisy, “ the only evil thing that 
walks unseen,*’ is perfect. She sends a message to her 
Lord. 

“ Go bear this message to my noble lord : 

‘ Come quickly to thy city, much-loved rrince, 

Come to thy consort true, whom thou wilt find 
Such as thou Icft’st, a watch-dog on tliy hearth, 

Good, gentle, kind to thee, but to thy foes 
A bitter enemy ; alike in all things ; 

One who has kept the print vpon thy seals 
For years unbroken and inviolate; 

From all but thee a stranger still to pleasitrey 
And by the breath of evil fame iinsullied 
As the pure metal from the dyer's art' " 

Lichas, in tlio Trnchinioe^ bears the same message froin 
Deianira to Hercules. But Mr Syiiimons finely points out 
the difference between the simplicity of her innocence, and 
the artfulness of the other’s guilt. Deiaiiira, innocent and 
attached, says nothing of her innocence or her attachment ; 
but Clytemnestra, guilty, loudly professes both one and the 
other. H 

The Herald* then gives that most eloquent description of 
storm and sli ip wreck allu,dcd to by Potter, and the Chorus — 
Clytemnestra having entered the palace — again takes up 
the strain, alin\')st as doleful as before, but containing one 
passage of consummate beauty, of which wtv give Mr Sym- 
mons’s translation. It is a description of Helen, the 
stroyer of Ships — or of Holandros, the Destroy(?r of Men — 
or of Heleptolis, the Destroyer of Cities. 
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SYMMONS. 

“ When firat she came to Ilioii’s towers, 

O wliat a glorious sight, I ween, was there ! 

The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 
Hung soft as breatliless summer on her cheeks, 

Where on the damask sweet the glowing Ze])hyr slept ; 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 

So, o’er the floating gold around her thrown 
ITer peerless face did shine*; 

And though sweet softness liung upon their lids. 

Yet her yoiTug eyes still wounded where they look’d. 

She breathed an incense like Jjove’s j)erfumeil flower. 
Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem’d in hue. 

And pained mortal eyes with her transcendent view ; 

K’en so to Paris’ bed the lovely [ leleii came. 

But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour, 

Kose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 

Seated midst the feastihg throng, 

Amidst tlve revelry and song ; 

Erinnys, leepby Xejiiiis Jove, 

Into the halls of Priam’s sons, 

Erinnys of the mournful bowser, 

Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour.” 

Blit why tarries Agaimuiiiion ? Where, linger tbo wIiccIb 
of Ins chariot? Ho (ponies— bo comes — and with him the 
captive Cassandra. The Cliorus thus bails tin* king, — 

“ O king ! O sacker of Troy, town divine ! 

Spring from Atreus’ godlike line, 

How shall 1 speak thee ? How admire ?” &c. 

Agaraemiioii, before making any reply to their greeting, says 
be must first salute Argos, and the iridigcuous Gods of the 
Land. Having done so, how likJ a Warrior- King bo speaks 
of war ! 

“ Yc may now see the captive city far 
In smoke discernible ; its embers burn. 

The hurricane of Ate scarce is spent : ^ 

The ;ushcs pale laid on their fever’d bed, 

Together with the dying city die, 

And gather up their latest breath to blow 
Clouds of rich freightage to the vasty skies ! 

For this we are your debtors, mighty gods, 
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And we must pay you with a mindful heai’t. 

And celebration of recording rites, 

For our great hunters* toils with cunning hand 
Laid to our hearts* content, and haughty Troy 
(All for a woman lost) razed to the ground ; 

Bearing the Argive dragon when the IIoi*se 
Yean’d in the city its terrific birth, 

Who bounding burst, with helm and high-toss’d shield 
Brandish’d in air, horrific on the night, 

The Pleiads setting in their paly spheres ; 

And the fierce lion made a bound in air^ 

And high o’er tower and temple rampant came, 

And with red jaws lick’d up the blood of kings.” 

The King of Men then moralises atid philosophises to tlie 
Chorus in a style worthy of him, and then looking at his 
palace, says, — 

“ But now stmiglit entrailce to the house I’ll make, 

There to pour out the gladness of my soul 
Before the hearths unto my houseiiold gods, 

Who gave me conduct to far distant climes. 

And now return me to their sacred domes ; 

And may firm victory abide for aye. 

Since hitherto my steps she has attended.” 

And now Clytemncstra comes forth from the palace — and 
how doth she meet her lord? 

She- wolf of Greece, with unrelentless fangs, 

That tearest the bowels of thy mangled mate 1” 

How dost thou liido thy murderous intents in tliat deep and 
high -swelling bosom, on which lay last night tho head of 
iKgisthus ? That learned wiseacre. Is. Casaub., dares to say — 
“ Congressiis primus Clytemnestrse et Agamenmonis. Ila'C 
tota pars friget. ililschylvs inscite; Seneca evitavit lime.*' 
And afterwapi'ds ho saith — “ Hie proinium Gly temiicsti a 
Agamemnonom, quarn fiigido, quam prolixe ! Poor gen- 
tleman ! he prefers Seneca to A^]scliylus ! Aeschylus, in the 
opinion of Is. Casaub. wrote here ignorantly — with no know- 
ledge of human nature I The address of ^Clytemnestra is 
cold and frigid. So it is — and why ? Because her heart was 
hot with its own hell — and therefore, to prevent the very 
flames from bursting out of her mouth, she first compressed 
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her lips into frigidity — and tAon, wlion she felt that she had* 
the flames safely smothered for a while, she became prolix— 
and then she ventured stealthily upon affectionateness of 
manner — and then at last she hailed the doomed Hero with 
tlie honeyed words of connubial love and delight, adoration 
and reverence. And Is. Casaub. said, “ JEschylus inscite ! ” 
But Potter, who was a fine fcllaw, knew better, and his words 
are worthy of being recorded in Maga. “ According to tlie 
simplicity of ancient manner^,** quoth this excellent and 
eloquent clergyman, “ Glytemnestra should have waited to 
receive her husband in the house ; but her aflccted fondness 
led her to disregard ' decorum. Nothing can bo conceived 
more artfur than her sj)eech; but that shows tliat lier heart 
had little (no) sliaro in it ; her pretended suflerings [she asserts 
she had thrice tried to hang herself, but always unfortunately 
got cut down. — C. N.] during his absence, are touched with 
great delicacy and tenderness^ but had they boon real, slio 
would not have stopped lum witli the (pierulous recital ; the 
joy for his return, h^-d she, felt tliat joy, would liave broke 
out first; this is deferred to the latter part of her address; 
then, indeed, she has amassed every image expressive of 
emotion; but her solicitude to assemble those, loads her 
beyond nature, which expresses her strong passions in broken 
sentences, and with a nervous brevity, not with the cold 
formality of a set harangue. Her last words arc anotlicr 
instance of the double sense whicli expresses reverence to 
her husbiind, but intends the bloody design with which her 
soul was agitated.^' 

Thus far Potter, who had a soul to understand iKschyliis, 
though hardly a pen equal to translate him ; but Mr Syni- 
rnons has, — and wliat can be nobler, in his version, than the 
concluding part of Clytemnestra’s address? 

*• Meantime 

The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 
Cfliasing each otlier trickled on jny clieeks, 

Arc quite run out, and left without a drop ; 

And these sad eyes, which so late took tilth* rest, 

Are stain’d with blemish by late watching hours, 

Weeping' for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 

That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I lay; my couch beset with visions sad, ^ 

VOL. VIII. 2 E 
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And saw thee oft in meltocholy woe ! 

More than the waking Time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes. 

And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 

Scared by the night-fly’s solitary buzz : 

But now my soul, so late o’ercharged with woe, 

Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who has not kndwn what mourning is, 

And now would fain address him thus, e’en thus : 

This is the dog who guards the 'wattled fold ; 

This is the mainsheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 

This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; ’ 

A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him ; 

Ken of the speck of some fair-lying land. 

Seen by pale seamen well-nigh lost to hope ; 

A fair day, sweetest aft^ tempest showers ; 

A fountain fresh, with crystal running clear. 

To the parch’d traveller w'bo.tliirs't': for drink : 

So in each shift of sad necessity 
’Tis sweet to be deliver’d hard beset. 

Thus my fond heart, with sjjceches such as these, 

Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due : 

Let no one grudge me the sweet ])loasure now. 

But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 

But now, O thou most precious to my eyes ! 

Light from thy car : but soft ; step not on earth, 

Lay not thy foot, O king ! Troy’s overturner, 

On the bare ground. Why djilly ye, my women, 

Who have’t in charge, by my command, to lay 
The field with tapestry whereon he walks 1 
Quick strew it, cover it ; let all the road 
Be like a purple pavement to the house. 

That Dike to his lipuse may lead him on 
As the unhoped-for comer should be led : 

My care, that sleeps not, shall do all the rest ; 

Do all that duty aA my liand requires, 

If Gods will hear me, and the Fates allow.” 

The king replies with much tenderness, calling Clytemneslra 

“ Daughter of Lcda ! guardian of my house ! 

Well hast thou spoken, as a true wife should — 
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but he tries to dissuade lier from her fond intention of strew- 
ing his path witli purple garments — pageantries these fit only 
for the gods. Well saith Potter, that Agamemnon appears 
In^re in the most amiable light — ^lie knows his dignity, and is 
not insensible to the fame which .attends him as the conqueror 
of Asia ; but ho shows that manly firmness of mind, and that 
b(iCOining moderation which distinguishes the sober state of 
the King of Argos from the barbaric pride of an Asiatic 
monarch. The part which he "has to act is indeed short ; but 
it gives us a pic^ture of the highest military glory and of true 
regal virtue, and shows us that, as a man, he w^as modest, 
gentle, an(J humane. 

“ A being as I am, but of to-day, 

'Fo walk ill such high stale bedizenM out 
With flaunting purples, studiously devised 
With quaint (unbroider^ beneath iny feet, — 

Not without fears and ten-ors could I do it. 

According to a man’s height, not a god’s, 

'rnkc inoasui\l of th«*(bity thou wouldst pay me. 

Though not on purple rests she her bare feet, 

Nor yet with cloth-of-gold is cover’d o’er. 

Fame is heard far and wide — so loud she cries. 

To be poss(;ss’d of that clear soul within 
That thinks no folly, but is wise and meek, 

Is the most ])recious jewel God cpn give : 

And blazon not Die happiness of man 
Till he has ended life, still ever blest 
In that sweet state wdiich, fixed to the end, 

Stands like a constant summer all liis days. 

Let me speed thus liereafter in all things 
As well as up to now, my soul will be 
Full of a happy confidence serene.” 

But Clytomnestra Avill not be dissuaded from lier fond purpose 
of strenving Die ground with purple garments for his feet, 
w\alking, after tliat ten years' absence, into his palace — and 
Die King, relenting, at last gives his consent.* He calls on 
“ some one ” to “ tako off the pride of sanda^fi from his feet ” 
— the thralls of the haughty treading,” lest the “ gnidge of 
some god’s eye throw its long cast upon him,” — and then, 
showing Cassandra, requests the Queen to bo kind to her ; for 
that “ God ‘beholds the gentle ruler governing, with mildness 
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his subject slaves." He then declares that he is ready so to 
walk into the Palace as she wishes : — 

** I will uuto the mansions of the house 
Move, footing it on purples as I go.” 

Then exclaims Clytemnestra, — 

“ WhoTl quench that sea, which gives us plenteous store 
Of beaming purples from her azure caves, 

Eternal dyer of the blood-red robes, 

That sparkle o’er the silver’s paly shine 1 , 

Thy house, O King, lias plenteous store of these ; 

’Tis no poor house, blest be the gracious gods ! 

These gorgeous robes were dust beneath my feet, 

When deep in domes oracular I pray’d, 

Kiss’d the pale shrines, and pour’d forth many a vow 
To give the gods all I could give, in barter 
Of their kind grace to save^a life so dear ! 

The root is living, and the laurel thrives, 

And makes a sweet walk for us under shade. 

When the hot dog-star r.ages in the skies. 

The lord is come ! the household hearth burns bright, 

And merrily the winter days we pass. 

And now the pale grapes turn to luscious wine, 

'Fhe vintage comes, Jove treads the purple vat ; 

We joy beneath the noontide air imhrown’d, 

Stretch’d in cool zephyrs under bower and liall, 

And sweetly live ! Our lord he is at home ! 

A man in prime, frecpienting his glad halls, 

Jove ! Jove ! thou perfect and perfecting one. 

Perfect my prayers, and whatsoe’er to do 
Thou hast in hand, to do it be thy care.” 

All this is very dreadful — nor do we hesitate to say, equal to 
anything in Shakespeare. Tii translating .dCschyhis, Symmoiis 
has liere “ quitted liimself^jlike Samson." 

How cliaracteristic and sublime this last speech of Clytem- 
nestra 1 With all the pomp, profusion, and prodigality of a 
Queen, has she lavished cost upon cost unappreciable, on the 
pageant that leads her victim into the house of murder ; and 
with what a frenzied eloquence of exulting joy does she pour 
over it intonser splendour I She bathes and jifteeps it all in 
the poetry of blood. Wlien she calls the sea 

“.Eternal dyer of the blood-red robes,” 
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you feol on wliat her imagination is running, — the tunic in 
which her husband is about to be helplessly involved in the 
bath, empurpled then as the garments on which, to gratifj 
her, he now sets unwillingly his princely feet. She pours a 
brighter light, because never before was her heart so elate, 
upon the household hearth, than ever she saw it shining with 
ere she meditated murder. 

“ The lord is come ! the hous'ehold hearth burns bright ! ” 

And then how f^io revels, seemingly in a holy joy, over the 
holiest images of domjestic bliss 1 She would have said to her 
husband, “ therc^s blood upon thy face I She would havo 
touched it with her lips, licked it with her tongue, an antepast 
of her revenge. Believe all that welcoming sincere, and sho 
seems an angel. Know that *tis all deceitful, and she is worso 
than the wickedest of the Demons. How religious I How 
impious ! How blasphemous V 

“Jove ! Jove^^ thou perfect and perfecting one, 

Perfect my prayefs, and whatsoe’er to do 
Tliou h«^st in hand, to do it be thy care.” 

Turn from .^schylus to Shakespeare, from Agamemnon to 
Macbeth. When King Duncan is about to enter the Castle in 
which he is murdered, what says he ? 

“This Castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Jianqiio, This guest of summer, 

The teiiiple-hauntiug martlet, does approve, 

By his loved maiisionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly liere ; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 

Nor coigne of vantage, but tbjs bird liath made 
Ilis pendent bed and procreaiit cradle : where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.” 

And liow does Lady Mcacbeth receive her king? — she who 
some short hour before had said, 

, “ Come ! thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ! ” 

Why, she receives her king as a lady should, with bland aspect 
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and a gentle voice, but ovcr-courteously^ mark yo that, for tluj 
wife of a Highland Thane. 

“ All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 

Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wlierewith 
your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits.” 

'Tis not so bad, perhaps, to murder one’s king as one’s hus- 
band. But both arc bad, very bad ; and then such hypocrisy 
is unpardonable ! 

People will write about what they do not understand — 
perhaps they are doing so now ; but we liope the best. Tin* 
ingenious rovieAver of Schlegel on tho Drama, in the 
hurgh Review (the number is an old one, and tho reviewer, 
we believe, was Mr Hazlitt), endeavours, after Schhjgel, to 
state tlio essential distinction betwi^en the peculiar spirit of 
the modern or romantic style of art;’ and flie antique or classi- 
cal. All lie can make out is this — that tho nuxhjrns etnploy 
a power of illustration which tho ancients did not, in compar- 
ing the object to other things, and suggesting other ideas of 
beauty or love tlian those which sccin to be naturally inherent 
in it. And lie explains his meaning by reforenco to Sliako- 
spearo’s description of soldiers going to battle, — “All jdunierl 
liko ostriches, like eagles new-batlKxl, wanton as gf)ats, wild 
as young bulls.” “That,” he says, “is too bold, figurative, 
and profuse^ of dazzling images, for tho mild equable toiui of 
classical poetry, whiclv never loses sight of tho object in the 
illustration. The ideas of tho ancients were too exact and 
definite, too much attached to the material form or vehicle in 
whicli they wore conveye(;j, to admit of those rapid combina- 
tions, those unrestrained flights of faiicy, which, glancing from 
earth to heaven, unite the most opposite extremes, and draw 
tlio happiest, illustrations from things tho most rernoti*.” 
Alas ! for tho futility of pliilosophical criticism, when the 
idulosopher and critic liapjiens to be utterly ignorant of the 
life and soul of the subject-matter on whicli ho philosophises ! 
There is no glancing from earth to heaven in that passage of 
Sliakespeare. Tho images are closely connected with each 
other, and with the earth — ostriches and eagles — goats and 
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bulls. But lot the reader look back on Clytomnestra’s first 
speech of welcome to Agamemnon, and to her speech on Ins 
agreeing to walk over the purple path to the palace — and 
then consider with himself on, the knowledge or ignorance, 
the wisdom or folly, of saying that the ancients “ never lost 
sight of the object in the illustration ; ” and that to do so 
would not bo consistent with the “ mild equable tone of classi- 
cal poetry ” ! 1 1 •, 

Agamemnon is now within the palace which ho will never 
again leave alivd*, and the Chorus renews his wailings — more 
woeful, the nearer tliey come to the catastrophe. Portents 
keep ilittiiTg before his eyes, and then again he recovers 
courage, and chants a less lugubrious strain. lie labours, 
says Mr Symmons, under a forced and involuntary inspiration. 
In his oliai-acter of man, and with reference merely to his 
human faculties, he is descriljpd as totally unconscious and 
unsuspicious of a plot, not only then, but even subsequently, 
when the catastropho is presented more to his eyes; but in 
his character of prophet, aful actuated by a sudden inspiration, 
ho, throngliout one passfige in this Ode, darkly adumbrates 
the death of Agamemiion. lie sings, — 

“ Many a time the gallant Argosie, 

That hears man’s destiny with outspread sails, 

In full career before tlie prosperous gales, 

Strikes on a hidden rock, 

And founders with a liideous shock ! ” 

That image is perhaps but the suggestion of a melancholy 
hxncy, brooding over the instability of human affairs. But 
having been led to this point by an involuntary train of reflec- 
tions, lierc, says Mr Symrnons, very finely, “ here, as it were, 
ho scents the blood ; he catches^^as it were, a glimpse behind 
the curtain, when all of a sudden it drops, and leaves liim in 
darkness, amidst the embers of his expiring inspiration.'^ 
Thus, — 

a 

“ But O ! upon the earth when once is shod * 

Black deadly blood of man, ‘ 

Who wjll call up the black blood from the ground— 

With moving incantation’s charm 1 
Check’d not Jove himself the man, 

The mighty leech, who knew so well the ajrt 
To raise the silent dead 1 
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1 pause ! some fate from ITeaven forbids 
The fate within me utter more, 

Else had my heart outran my tongue, 

And pour’d the torrent o’er. 

Silence and darkness close upon ray soul, 

She roars within, immured, 

And in the melancholy gloom 
Of dying embers fades away ! ” 

But where, all tliis time, has been Cassandra? Sitting 
mute and motionless in her chariot, before the palace. Aga- 
memnon and his train have all entered within the gates, all 
but the Trojan Princess and Prophetess. But Wytemnestra 
liaving got her prime victim into her clutches, now seizes 
upon the captive. She comes out to order in Cassandra, 
witli words of unkindness and insult, that harrow up one’s 
soul. “ Come forth out of that wain, nor be too overwceiiinjr 
— too high- stomached for thy lot. What I she hears mo not 
— the language she is mistress of is strange — and like the 
swallow’s, a barbarian talk. Nay, T hbve no time to dally 
with her. Cannot slie at least speak with inarticulate barba- 
rian hand?” Still Cassandra utters not a word. The Chorus, 
always kind, tries to soothe her into speech ; but slie remains 
stone-still and stone-mute. Her looks are waxing wild. For 
the Chorus says, “ That stranger maid, the manner of lier 
bearing is, as it were, of a wild beast’s newly caught I ” — 
“Why, yes,” cries Clytemnestra, savagely ; “ why, sure she 
looks as if she would rave — she who comes among us 
from a new-sacked city with all its liorrors fresh upon her 
soul 1 She champs, and knows not yet how to bear the bridle; 
but soon shall her bloody mettle be foamed away. But no 
longer will I submit to such dishonouring ; thus casting away 
words upon Her! ” and Clytbmnestra re-enters the palace. 

Then comes the Scene of Scenes — the Inspiration of Iiisjur- 
ations — the Immortal Prophetic Ravings of Cassandra. Wo 
remember dear old Henry Mackenzie once descanting to us 
with his mild volubility on the prodigious power the Poets 
of our modern ages possessed in describing the workings of 
disordered intellect — a power which, he said, vas unknown to 
tlie ancients. He had forgotten all the TJirec Greek Trage- 
dians ; but wo ventured to read off-hand — translating as wo 
went — the madness of Cassandra. The old man was aston- 
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islied, and confessed that it was equal to anything in Shake- 
speare — to Lear I 

“ O woe, woe, woe ! O Earth ! O Gods ! Apollo ! Apollo !” 

So raves she for a while, the Cbonis catching the contagion, 
and wailing in dismal harmony with the Prophetess. Sym- 
inons has liere all the spirit of ^Eschylus. 

CASSANDRA. 

“ Ha ! ha ! that dismal and abhorred house ! 

The goo(l»gods hate its dark and conscious walls ! 

It knows of kiijsmen by their kinsmen slain, 

AijJl many a horrid death-rope swung! 

A house, where men like beiists arc slain ! 

The floor is all in blood ! 

CHORUS. 

The stranger seems sharp-scented like a hound, 

And searches as for bodied she would find ! 

•» 

CASSANDRA. 

■4 

These arc my witnes^fes I I follow them I 
Phantoms of children I terribly they weep ! 

Their throats cut ! and the supper that 1 see 
Gf roast flesh smoking, that their father eats I 

CHORUS. 

We hear<l, O prophetess, of thy great name ; 

Ay— but we want no prophets in this house. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas ! ye goOs, what is she thinking on ? 

And what is this that looks so young and fresh ? 

Mighty, mighty is the load 

She is unravelling in these dark halls 1 

A foul deed for her dear friends plotteth she, 

Too sore to bear, and waxing jJast all cure ! 

Where’s succour? fled far off! Where’s help ? it stands at bay ! 

CHORUS. 

What means she now ? ’twas leiiely Atreus’ feast ; 

’Tis an old story, and the city’s talk. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas ! ait wretch, ah ! what art thou about ? 

A man’s in the bath— beside him there stands 
One.i wrapping him round — the bathing-clothes drop. 

Like shrouds they appear to me, dabbled id blood 
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0 for to see what stands there at the end ! 

Yet ’twill be quick — ^*tis now upon the stroke ! 

A hand is stretch’d out, and another, too 1 

As though it were a-grasping — look, look, look ! 

CHORUS. 

’Tis yet all dark to me : by riddles posed, 

1 find no way in tliese Ifiiud oracles. 

CASS>NDRA. 

Ha, ha ! Alas, alas ! What’s that 1 

Is that hell’s dragnet that I see ? 

Dragnet ! or woman ! she, the very she 

Who slept beside thee in the midnight bowerf ^ 

Wife and muril’ress ! Howl, dark quires ! 

Howl in timbrel’d anthems dark 
For Atreus’ deadly line, 

And the stony shower of blood. 
cii6rus. 

Ye gods ! what vengeance of a Fury’s this 

Tliou bidd’st take up her clarKion iif^hese halls ] 

As I heard thy doleful word, 

Chased is my merry sprite, 

And trickling up my heart has run 
The blood-drop changed to saffron hue ; 

Wliich from the spear-fallen man 
Drops apace upon the grouml. 

Flitting together witli the rays 
Of the setting sun of life. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha, ha ! see there ! see there f 

Keep the bull from the lieifer, drive, drive Jier away ! 

The bull is eucliafed and hoodwink’d, and roars ; 

His black branching lionis have received the deatli-stab ! 

He sprawls, and falls headlong ! he lies in the bath. 

Beside the great smouldering cauldron that burns .* 

The cauldron burns, — it has a deadly blue ! ” 

In many a lovely lay Cassandra then laments her lost 
delights — wliorf like a nightingale she used to sing in her 
native groves — and interweaves inagnificenta pictures of the 
destruction of Troy, All holy feasts, sacrifice, and blood of 
kino, when her father kept festival in his old bowers, all un- 
availing ! Nohglit availed the sacrifice gorged with the blood 
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of the rich meadow-feodors, to save the sacred city I “ She 
passed througli tlio storm of passion and suffering, even as 1 
now shall pour out soon my warm blood upon the earth 1 ” 
“ Hush ! hush I sings the Chorus — “ ^Tis some God who 
hath put that bad sprite into thy mind — with the power of a 
demon, and with strong heavy spells, making death-bearing 
outcries and liorrible moans ! 1 am confounded — and know not 
what may bo tlio end.” Gassapdra cries, “ But thou^lt know 
it soon ! No longer like a bride veils the God his visage ! 
The oracle pee through the mistiness, driving the clouds 
eastwards. Blow ! bloiv ! ye winds ! for soon h(^ will come I he 
will come I^iolling his woes upon the beach of storms ! soon 
out of the troubled deep will he stir up huger far, and 
dashing in daylight a wave against the eastern cliff! ” 

“ I shall have no more 
To teach you in enigmas ■} I’ll speak plain. 

And* be ye witness whilst I, snuffing blood, 

Euii on the fofi^tsteps of things done of old. 

Pale ])hanioms brood within yon guai'ded towers, 

And ne’er do vanisli from the spectred halls ; 

Sci'cams arc heard nightly, and a disiffal din 
Of strange, terrific, and unearthly quires, 

Singing in horrid, full harmonic chord ! 

Like what they sing of! nothing good I ween ! 

And there are tliose, who bide within tlie lioiise, 

Bight hard to drive such inmates out of dooi*s. 

For, blood of mortal man since they have drank. 

Their riot moi-e unquenchable does grow ; 

The Mas(|ue of Sisters ! the Erinnyes drear I 
They are all seated in tJie rooms above, 

Chanting how Ate came into the house 
In the beginning : gloomily they look ! 

Each sings the lay in catches round, eacli has 
Foam on her lips, and gnashes gi-im her teeth, 

Where heavily the incestuous brother sleejN, 

Stretch’d in ])alc slumher on tlje haunted bed. 

Ha ! do the sliafts tiy upright at the mark ?» 

Fly the shafts right, or h;is the yew-bow miss’d ? 

Methiiiks llie wild beast in the covert’s hit ; 

Or rave I, dreaming of prophetic lies. 

Like some ]>oor minstrel knocking at the doors 1 
Conie, bear thou witness, out with it on oath. 

That I know well the old sins of this house* 
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Who gave thee/' asks the Chorus, “ the prophetic power ? " 
“ Apollo ! Apollo ! he was the champion who vehemently 
breathed upon mo the breath of love and pleasing fire : I said 
it should be, but I spoke him false — and for my transgression 
none believed my words." 


“ O ! O ! hu ! hu ! alas ! 

The pains again have seized me ! my brain turns ! 
Hark to the alarum and proplictic cries 1 
The dizziness of horror swims my head ! 

D’ye see those yonder, sitting on the towers 1 
Like dreams their figures ! Blooif-red is their liair ! 
Like young ones murder’d by some kinsman lalse ; 
Horrible shadows ! with hands full of flesh ! 

Their bowels and their entrails they hold up, 

Their own flesh, O most execrable dish ! 

They hold it ; out of it their father ate ! 

But in revenge of them there’s one who plots^ 

A certain homebred, crouching, coward lion ; 

Upon his lair the rolling lioif. turnfe, 

And keeps house close, until the coming of 
My master J — said I master ? Out ! alas ! 

I am a slave, and I must bear the yoke. 

King of the ships, and sacker of great Troy, 

Thou know’st not what a hateful bitch’s tongue, 
Glozing and fawning, sleek-faced all the while. 

Will do! like Atb stealing in the dark ! 

Out on such daring I female will turn slayer 

And kill the male 1 What name to call her 1 Snake, 

Horrible monster, crested amphisbama. 

Or some dire Scylla dwelling amid rocks, 

Engulfing seamen in her howling caves I 
The raving of Ilell’s mother fires her cheeks, 

And, like a pitiless Mars, her nostrils breathe 
To all around liei^war .and trumpet’s rage. 

O what a shout was there ! it tore the skies 
As in the battle when the tide rolls back ! 

*Twas the great championess — how fierce, how fell ! 
No, *tis all joy, ami welcome home, sweet lord, 

The war is o’er, the merry feast’s begun. 

Well, well, ye don’t believe me— ’tis all one. 

For why ! what will be, will be ; time will come ; 

Ye will be there, and pity me, and say, 

‘ She "uas indeed too true a prophetess,* 
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C1I02US. 

The Thyestean feast of children’s flesh ! 

I know it, and T shudder ! Fear is on me, 

Hearing it nothing liken*d at or sketch’d, 

Tlie very truth ; but for those other things, 

I heard ! and fall’n out from the course I run. 

CASSANDRA. 

I say thou shalt see Agamemnon’s death ! 

CIIORCS. 

Hush, hush, unhappy one, lie still thy tongue I ” 

“ What MAT^? ” asks the Chorus, “ What man such execrable 
deed dcsig'»*s?” “Of murder are their tliouglits ? “I 
lieard strange things, strange rumours ! — yet tlie name of a 
murderer I lieard not ! ” “ And yet 1 know the Greek tongue 

— ay, I could sjioak I ” 

“ O what a mighty fire eoir^s rolling on mo ! 

ITelit! help ! Lycean Apollo ! Ah me ! ah me ! 

8ho there, tliatjtwo-legg’(i lioness ! lying with 
A wolf, the liiglihred'fiou being away, 

AVill kill me ! woeful creature that I am ! 

And like one busy mixing poison up. 

She’ll fill me such a cup too in her ire ! 

She cries out, whetting all the while a sword 
’Gainst liiin, ’tis me, and for my bringing hf*re 
TliJit such a forfeit must be paid with death ! 

0 why then keep this mockery on my liead 1 
OIF with ye, laurels, necklaces, and wands ! 

The crown of the prophetic maiden’s gone ! 

[7V(ir/w^ her robes. 

Away, aw.ay ! die ye ere yet I die ! 

1 will requite your blessings, thus, thus, tlius ! 

Find out some other maiden, dight her rich, 

Ay, dight her rich in miseriSs like me ! 

And lo ! Apollo ! himself ! tearing olf 
My vest oracular ! Oh ! cruel god ! • 

Thou hast beheld me, e’en in these thy robes, 

Scoft*’d at when I was with my'ldnsmen deaif 
And made my enemies’ most piteous despite. 

And many a bad name had 1 for thy sake ; 

A Cybel^s madwoman, beggar priestess. 

Despised, unheeded, beggar'd and in hunger ; 

And yet I bore it all for thy sweet sake. 
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And now to fill thy cup of vengeance up, 

Prophet, thou hast undone thy prophetess ! 

And led me to these passages of death ! 

A block stands for the altar of my sire ; 

It waits for me, upon its edge to die, 

Stagger’d with blows — in hot red spouting blood ! 

Oh ! oh ! but the great gods will hear my cries 
Shrilling for vengeance through the vaulted roofs ! 

Tlic gods will venge us when we're dead and cold. 

Anotlier gallant at deaih-dccds will come ! 

Who’s at the gates ? — a young man, fair and tall,’ 

A stranger, by his garb, from foreign parts ; 

Or one who long since has been e.viled here : 

A stripling, murderer of his mother’s breast ! 

Brave youth, avenger of his father’s death ! 

He’ll come to buihl the high-wrought architrave, 
Surmounting all the horrors of the dome. 

I say, the Gods have sworn that he shall come. 

His father’s corse (his i^rest lies on the ground) 
lliscs, find towers before him on the road ! 

What ! mourning still ? wl^at ! st 11 my eyes in tears ? 

And hero, too, weeping on a foreign land ? 

I, who have seen high-tower ’d I lion’s town 
Fall, as it fell ; Avhilst they who dwelt therein 
Are, as they are ! before high-judging Heaven ! 

I’ll go and do it ! I’ll be bold to die ! — 

I have a word with ye, ye g.ates of Hell ! 

[To the o/'ihr piilure as she is about to enter. 

I j)ray ye, let me have .a mortal stroke. 

That without struggling, all this body’s blood 
Pouring out plenteously, in gentle stream 
Of easy dying, I may close my eyes 1 ” 

“ 0 woeful creature,” sings tlie Chorus — ‘‘ woeful, too, and 
wise I 0 maid I thou liast been wandering far and wide ! But 
if in earnest thou dost know thy fate, wliy like a heifer, goadcal 
by a god, why fearless dost thou walk to the altar V ” — “ Foh ! 
foil ! foh I ” What means foh ! foh ! Some loathing at thy 
heart? ” — “ The house breathes scents of murderous dro])ping 
blood I ” “ How so ? ’tis smell of burning saeritice I ” — “ Jake 

is the vjipour at from out a tomb ! ” “A dismal character tluui 
givost this house I ” — “ Well I well ! I'Jl entjr, carrying with 
mo all my shrieks I I’ll enter I E’en in these horrid domes I’ll 
wail aloud myself and Agamemnon. Life, farewell I I’ve had 
o 1 Orestes. 
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enough of thee I But remcmbeiP mo I A dying woman speaks ! 
For maid one day shall die wife I man for man I for that ill- 
starred husband ! ** 

“ Onco more ! once more ! oh let my voice be lieard ! 

I love to sing the dirges of the dead, 

My own deiith-knell, myself my death-knell ring 1 
The sun rides high, but soon will set for me ; 

O sun ! I pray to thee by thy last light. 

And unto those who will^nc honour do, 

Ul^ou my hateful murderers wreak the blood 
Of the pobr slave they murder in her chains, 

A helpless, easy, unresisting victim I 
O tSiortal, mortal state ! and what art thou 1 
E’en in thy glory comes the changing shade. 

And makes thee like a vision glide away ! 

And then misfortune takes the moisten’d sponge, 

And clean effaces all the picture out ! ” 

• 

Cassaudrof enters the ptilace, and the Ohonis, confoniuh?d and 
lost in awe, moralises |vor the dangorons glories of high estate. 
** The gods,^^ they say, liavo blessed the arms of onr king ! 
The gods have given him the city of Priam. Homo has ho 
rciturned with celestial honours. But what if now he is to 
rue the blood of olden times, and dying to pay forfeit to the 
dead 1 Oh ! who of mortals, as he hears this story told, would 
wisli not that his own horoscope iniglit be l)i'neath a low 
and harmless star ! ” 

Agamemnon {within). 

O ! O ! WITHIN TUKRE ! O ! Staub'd to death ! 

First Chorus. 

Hist ! some one cries 1 I heard a voice cry Stabb’d ! 
Agamemnon. 

O ! O ! again ! ANOTHER Bj^uw 1 O ! O ! 

tSecond Chorus. 

’Tis THE King’s voice ! Ye Gods ! the deed is doing ! 

Third Chorus. 

Hark ! let us quickly council what to do ! 

Fourth Chorus. * 

Let’s RAISE the town, and cry through ’all the streets, 
Help ! yELP ! and succour to the palace-gates !”’ 

Wlio liad murdered tlio King of Men ? — who ? Why — who 
could it with any propriety have been but the Queen of 
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Women? 'Twas fitting that ftone but Clytoinnestra shouM 
murder Agamemnon. Ho was her own husband — she alone 
liad a right to show him into the bath, with lier own hands to 
put the tunic tenderly over his shoulders, and to enclose his 
heroic arms witliiii its inextricable folds, and then to smite 
him on the forehead with her two-edged axe — once and 
again — till down he fell, as Homer says, somewhere in the 
Odyssey, like an ox at tlie stall. There was no one who dared, 
at the instigation of Cassandra, to keep the heifer from the 
bull. She gored him to death, and then filled all the byre with 
her lo wings and her bcllo wings, till echoes sliookall the stalls, 
and the floor ran with blood. You would not surely have had 
the cowardly iEgisthus to slay his sovereign ? He was a dolt 
— she was a demon. “ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell." 
she strode out of the bath, forth from the palace — and, lo I she 
comes with the bloody axe over her shoulders, and proclaims 
the deed to the Chorus, that Idco ballad-singers, njay 

chant it over Argos. Tio! she comes! she is liorc^ — and hush! 
for she is about to sp(*ak. 

These hands have struck the blow ! 

’Tis like the deeds that have been done of yore ! 

Ptist ! and my feet are now upon the spot ! 

And so I did it, and Til not deny it, 

That fly he could not, nor himself <lofeud ! 

A net without an outlet, as it were 
A drag for fishes, round .about I staked. 

An evil garment 1 yet all richly wrought ! 

I smote him twice : after two groans his limbs 
Sunk under him, and then upon the ground 
I clove at Jum again with a third blow. 

To quit my vow to Hades under ground, 

Warden of dead men in the pale blue lake ! 

Thus falling, his own life he renders up, 

Sighing and sobbing such a mighty gush, 

Which spouted from his streaming wounds amain, 

That he Ccist on me the black bloody drops, 

In that black Jew rejoicing, as tlie seeds 
Joy al the coming of the heaven-sent shower 
Itaining 'upon tlicm, in the blowing hour, 

* When tlie sweet blossoms glow with purple birth. 

This being e’en so, ye prime of Argive men, 

Kejoice ye, if rejoicing be your mood. 

1 am SQ full of joy, that if ’twere seemly 
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To po\ir libations on a corpse, I woulil do it ; 

And just it were — ay, most exceeding just. 

With such accursed potions he wlio hero 
lias fill’d a chalice, drinks it off himself ! 

CHORUS. 

Amazomont ! that a woman should thus speak ! 
What horrid boldness ! o’ejL* her husband’s corse ! 

CrA^rRMNESTRA. 

Ye try me like a woinaii ^t^eak in mind. 

My lieart shakes not, my tongiui proclaims the deed. 
And thou* or ju-aise, or blame me, as thou wilt, 

’Ti.s one to me. • He there is Agamemnon, 

My^fcpoupe - a corpse ! this right haiul did the work, 
A righteous handicraftsman I Kven so ! 

CHORUS. 

"irYliat evil thing, O woman! hast thou ate. 

Eatable, inirsod upon eartj^’a venom’d bp, 

Or petable, from out the hoary sea, 

That thou hnst nut this sacrifice to burn 
Amiilst t he curses of the tongJU'.s of men ? 

Tliou hast cast him from thee, thou liast cut him off, 
Thou’lt be cast off thyself! 

A mighty hate unto thy country’s men ! 

CfA'TlAlNESTRA. 

Now ye do doom me from tlii.s city flight 
And liat red, and to have the tongues of ineu 
In curses on me ; but to this man then, 

No, not one word in j>ity didst thou .speak. 

Who llicrnght no more his tender child to sj)are 
Tliaii a young lamh from fleecy pastures torn 
F’roiii out the midst of his uiinumber’d .sheep, 

His child, ami mine ! the dearest or my womb ! 
Wlicn he her blood a drear e^cbaulnient pour’d 
To lull the bowlings of the Thracian blast ! 

Wasn’t that a man to iMvo out from the gates 
To expiate pollutions ] But to me, 

Sitting in audience of my deeds, thou art 
A harsh judge ! But I say this unto thee 1 
Threaten away, fin - 1 too am pn‘|)a.retl ^ 

111 the like manner— rule mo, if thou caust 
Get by if\y hand the mastery— rule me then — 

But if the contrary be the doom of God, 

I’ll tctich ye lessons for greybeards to learn. *^ 

VOL. viir. 2 
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Then follows a dreadful colloquy between Clyteinnestra and 
the Chorus. Her soul is up in the clouds — ^liis soul is down in the 
dust. She yells like an ea^^lo, ho sobs liko a pigeon — she growls 
like a lion, he groans liko a stricken deer — what careth the Fury 
for the idle imprecations of a silly old man ? Ho tells her, 

“ Thy soul is maddening yet 
As on the gore-drops^fresh and wet ! 

A drop upon thy eyes does show 

Of unavenged blood b 

The time will come, when, loft alone, 

Thou’lt wring thy hands, and vainly moan 
Thy fi'ieiids away 1 Thy murderers b}", 

Thou wilt pay blow for blow ! ” 

What hath she to say in answer to that? Quails she, in lier 
pride of place, already with remorse ? Sees she already tho 
snaky sister ? Shudders she at the avenging phantom of her 
own son — Orestes doomed to shed in expiation his own 
mother’s blood ? You shall hear. She calls on tho Chorus to 
listen to her defence. 

CLTTEMNFSTRA. 

** And thou shalt hear niy just and solemn oath ! 

By tho full vengeance taken for my child, 

By Ate and Erinnys, at whoso shrines 
I’ve slain this man, a bloody sacrifice, 

T think not in the House of Fear to walk, 

Whilst on iiiy hearth TlOgisihus burnetii fire, 

As he is wont, his heart still true to mine : 

For he’s my boldness, and no little shield. 

Low lies the man who did me deadly wrong ; 

Low lies the minion of Troy’s fair Chryseis : 

And she his cajitive, and his soothsayer. 

His paramour, his lovely prophetess, 

She whom he trusted, true to him in bed, 

And, on the naVal galleys as slie rode, 

Not unrequited, what these two have done ! 

For he e’en so ; and she most like swan 
Kept singing styi her last song in the world, 

A deadly, wfiiling, melancholy strain : 

Now Dn the earth she lies, stretch’d out in blood, 

And her dishevcH’d tresses sweep the ground : 

Cold sweats of death sit on her marble face ; 

His love I his beauty ! *Twas to me he brought 
This piece of daiutiiiesa.” 
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The (Inirna is dono — well cfonc, wo tliink ; but tlioro re- 
mains a dreadliil dialogue yet between tli(* Queen anti tbe. 
Chorus. Mr Symuions has made poetry of it — but we venture 
to liopo that tbo spirit that brcatlies through it (tlie w;mt of 
the divine musicf of the Orook versification is a sad out*,), may 
bo given better in very literal prose. Let us try — someLimes 
at a loss. 

cuoRtrs. 

Alas ! alas ! O that some fate, uot agonising nor couch-confining, 
with speed miglit c^jmo, — bringing uj)on iis tlie endless sleep ! Since 
now the most benignant Guardian of the State has bcenovcrpowercMl, 
and endured^ the last (^xtroiiiUy JVom the liands of his own wife! 
For by his own wife hath he been mnrdered 1 Oh law-violating 
! Who singly having destivyed many h(*roes innumerable 
lives at Troy, hast now cropped :is a llower the life of the noblest of 
them all — the higli -honoured Agamemnon, by an iuexjjiable, an un- 
washed murder 1 ^ 

^ CnYTKMXESTUA. 

.Do not tliou, we hoscerh thoc^ ovtTwhclined by tlu^se Ihings, pray 
for the lot of death ! Neither turn thou thy wrath, we beseech thee, 
against Helen — because slie was, as thou sayest, a maii-oxtenniiiator 
— because singly she slew, forsooth, the lives of the Oreeian heroes - 
because she, so sayest thou, hath caused fin incomprchonsihln dis- 
tress I Wliy blame, why be tJius wrfithful with Helen ? 

CHORUS. 

Oh Deity ! who pressest hefivily upon this house, and the two 
I iloscendants of Tantalus, and who coufirmest in women a heart- 
gnawing strength, equal to that of men! lint see — see like a liateful 
raven, lawlessly placing lici'self on the body, find Iicar how slie glories 
hymning a strain. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

■\Vliy — now thou hast rectified the ^judgment of tliy mouth, by 
naming tlie Family Demon ! the Demon of the House! For from 
this source the blood-licking lust is nourished in iis hwwels, and be- 
fore that the former alilictiou had ceased, lo I a new blood-shedding ! 

• 

ciionrs. 

• 

Assuredly thou referrost to a Demon in this house mighty and 
heavy in Ida wratll ! Alas, alas, a grievous evil of destructive and 
insatiable fortune ! — Alas, ;i!as, by moans of Jupiter, the Cause of all. 
the Worker oLall ! For what is brought about for mortals without 
Jupiter ] Which of these things is not God-ordaiued P Alas, alas, O 
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Kin" ! O King ! TTow sliall T \^ccp for tliee ! What can I say out 
of a woeful heart ! Thou liest in the nioshcs of this sj:)uler, breathing 
out thy life by a77 77nIioly floatJi ! Alas, me— me I subdued by a 
Ircaelierous (lo.sfl7iy, ilioro thou liost on this servile couch, by means 
of a two-edgeti wea])on bra7id7shed iii the hand. 

C r A'TEMN EST R A. 

Thou assertest ilial this deed is mine. But do not afTiiaii 

that I mu the wufe of Agaiiieninon 1 The ancient grim Fury of Atreus, 
that stern banqueter, inipcrsonati7»g the wife of him that lies dead, 
si 10 haili pu7ii.sli(Ml him — sacriticing over the young afull-gi'own victim ! 

CHORl’S. ' 

But that yoTi ai'e sackless of this murder who shall testify 1 TTow 1 
TIow' 1 The FiiiT, indeed, spiamg from his father may have boon a 
follow-helper ! Black Discord consti'ains them by the kindred afilux 
of blood ; whither also advancing, Black Discord shall give thorn over 
to an oflsjuing-devouring hoiTiu*,^ Alas, alas, O .King, O King ! 

I 

CLYTEMNESTllA. 

IMethinks that ho met wdih a doatli not unbecoming a freeman. 
He did not, indeed, inflict misehief on this house in a guileful nia7i- 
ner—iio. not he; but then my fair Branch sprung from bini— my 
iuneh-we})t Ipliig07iia — having used lu;r unworthily — why, lot him 
not, now that he has received a worthy recompense, vaunt exidtingly 1 
Tjt.'t him not exult, having ex]>iated, by a sword-inflicted death, tlie 
<Iocd which Ikj was the first to do — the sacrific(3 of my Iphigeriia ! 

cuouus. 

I am at a loss — b(;ing deprived of judgmoiit — how I shall turn iny 
ki7idly cares - for this house is falling around mo into ruin. But I 
tlread— T dread — the house-shaking, blood-covei'ed rattling of the 
tempest ! T"or the sj)i*iiikJing drop by drop ceases ; and Fatt;, f >r 
S07ne other luatteu* of veiigeaij^e, is sliarptuiiiig retribution on otlu'i* 
whetstones ! 'i 

SEMICnoKUS. 

Alas! Earth! Earth! Oh that thou liadst received me, before T 
had looked upon this Many now occupying the eai*th-lying couch of 
the silv^er-sided bath! Who shall bury him'? Who lament him? 
Wilt thou dare to do this, having slain thy oavu husband ? 
Wilt thou dare to bewail Ids spirit, and for adrejnlful deed unjustly 
to piu'foiwn a7i uzjgrateful service? Ungrateful to tlic munlored! 
Alas I alas j Who, pouring out with tears a funeral culogium on 
the godlike man, shall mourn in truthfulness of soul ? 
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CliYTEMNESTRA. 

It suits you not to speak of tliis concern ! By our hand he fell — 
he died. And we will bury liim — not with family-Ianieniations — 
but Iphigenia, his dau^lifcer, shall cordially, as she onghl, uwrA. her 
father at llie swift-flowing Ferry of Sorrows, and folding liini in Jior 
arms, shall kiss her father ! ITa ! ha ! 

CIIORLTS. 

This reproach springs from a former reproech ; but all is mystery. 
She — Iphigenia — cuts him ofl* who cut her olT— the Slayer rfrecs lus 
W’oird. Ihit it remains that she, the other I*erp(!trator, should sulFer 
in Jove’s destined tiujc. For who could t‘X])el from the house this 
devoted famny ? Are they not all glued and f;xst«‘ned to one another, 
and to calamity] 

CLYTKMNESTRA. 

The Divine Decree h;ith justly fallen on this Abin. Look at liim ! 
My wish, then, is to frame a Oovertiut with the Demon of the 3'lis- 
tlienidaj ; and though ditflcult to be borne, yet to ))ear all thesfj 
things! As to what *emains, let the D.niion dcpnrt and afllict 
another family wi(h self-infli(!fed death. Frovided I have but a 
small pnrti(m the possessions, it is quite enough for me- -having 
driven from the house mutual -murdering madnesses! 

yFgistbus now appears for ilie first time, and it vStjoms to 
have been the aim of yFsebylus to make him os oonlemptiblo 
ns Avas eonsistent AAdtli Ihe Jaws of the drama, lie vindicates 
the nmr(l(*r, on tlio score of the horrid conduct of Agamem- 
non’s lather Atre.ns to his (>L]gist]ins’) father Tliyc'stes — the 
old story of the. stewed children. He thcieforo calls liimself 
“ righteous executioner.” 

“ I have my wrongs too, like my wretched sire. 

For I Avas Aviih him Avhon he took to flight, 

Ami all Ins cliildreiifolloAv’tf at his hack, 

Thirteen in number. I, the youngest, was 
Then in my sAA'adtlling-cloihos, a child in aims, 

Not conscious of the Imrrorsof that day ; 

Ihit 1 groAv up, and Dike rear’fl my head, .« 

And brought me home : though exiled, I was near, 
llevolviiig curiously each means of death, 

And all the jihantoms of the a.ssassin’s soul ; 

And I liave gall’d In'm : now, if it is my fate, 

Why, let me die : T cannot fall disgraced, 

Now 1 have seen him wrapt in Dike’s toils.’’* 
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TlioClionis, however, cannot storriacli this argument — which 
might perhaps have availed a nobler man — and they threaten 
him with an evil end. 

“ Sure as thou livest, I say, thou shalt not ’sciipo 
The volleys of the people, stony showers, 

And their just curses, hurled at thy head 1” 

The Chorus then upbraids him with having had the villany 
to plot, without the courage with his own hand to perpetrate, 
the murder. But there iEgisthus has him on the hip — for ho 
cries vauntingly, — 

“ Why, you dull fool ! *twas stratagem and guile ! 

And who so fit as Woman for the plot ? 

’Twould liave iiiarrM all liad I hut shown my face ; 

T must have been suspected ;is his foe, 

ITis aiieiont, old, hereditmy foe. 

But now ’tis done, and V :nu at my ease ! 

I’ll take his treasures, and I’ll mount his throne.” 

Ho then, after the fashion of usurpers, threatens to scjonrge, 
imprison, and kill all who are disol )0(1 ion t, and espooially tlui 
Chorus. But the Cliorus is not to he intimidatid in the dis- 
charge of Ids duty, and keeps satirising the coward to sucli a 
pitch of virulence, threatening to call in armed people to kill 
the cowardly murderer of the king, that but for the inter- 
position of Clytcmnc'Stra, avo snspcict the old gontloman would 
have bit the dust. Clytemnestra is now the most merciful of 
murderesses, and glides purring round jibout her prey like a 
satiated tigress. IIow sweet! 

Stay, stay, dearest yEf/isfhm ! stay tliy hands ! 

’fiCt’s not do further harm. Behold, here lies 
A wretched harvest Ivliich we have to reap! 

We liave had ci^^ough of woe ! LH's not he hloodtj J 
But go, old meu ! repair unto your homes 
Before rught liappens ! ’Twasthe Time and Fate 
That ma us act e’en so as wc hav(; acted : 

But witJi the dee<l sufiicicut has been done I 
Ami we are plunged, alas ! full deep iii woe, 

Struck by the demon iu his horrid rage.’'* 

The Clionis takes the hint, and dcj>arts — muttering something 
about — Orestus. 
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CLTTEMNESTRA {tO jEgUthuS.) 

Think nought of these vain bjirkings : Sin and I 
Will take the rule, the sceptre, and the might, 

And order all tilings in this house aright.” 

[^Excunt Omnes. 

The drama, then, ends well — happily — and some persons 
may object to it on that score, who wish alw.ays “ to assert 
c‘ternal Providence, and justify the ways of God to man.” 
Put in tlio first place, remember that it is a Greek traged}’-, 
and what Millpn says of Fate. Aeschylus lived before tho 
Christian era some hundred years, and the wisest men held 
tlion strjy^ge doctrines about Jove. 

But, B(iCondly, though the last words that fall from the lips 
of Clymnestra are, 

‘‘^\nd order all things in this Louse aright,” 

w'e liavc our own doubts aboi^.t her being able to aceomplisli 
her housdiold plans. We (piestion if she were perfectly 
ha[)py that night in^the arms of her paramour. Who knows 
but that slie walked about the palace in her sleep, wringing, 
fis if washing her liands, like another great sinner, and mutter- 
ing, “Out, damned spot!” Sleep has a very sensitive con- 
scicMieo. Soninus is as good as a Chorus, and tho moment an 
atrocious criminal shuts his or her eyes, the inner kingdom 
undergoes a reform, wliicli certainly is revolution. Yon are 
wrong, then, in saying, that the tragedy ended liappily — ^for 
Clytemnestra — hanged liorself ! 

Hanged Inuselfl Shocking I But ^tis not mentioned in 
my Lcmprierc. AVell, then, she did not hang liorself ; but a 
beinil iful young man, almost a boy, a mere lad, cut her throat, 
and liagglcd her body into pieces. Her own Son I and that 
was letribiition. An oyo for a\ eye — a tooth for a tooth — 
hlood for blood. 'Tis a law’ as old as tho hills — and often has 
tlio fulfilment of the law made the hills blmji red, without 
tlio aid of the setting sun. Kivers of gore have rim down 
their sides, and all tho trees routid abc t be^n like purple 
heeche’s, from tho spray of such ghastly Avatgrfalls. Y^cs ! as 

one of onr own dramatists says, 

* 

“ Tlie element of Avater moistens tlie eartli, 

But blood Hies upwards, and bedews the heavens I” 

f ‘ 

What think yc was really the character of ‘Clytemnestra? 
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Did her Iiatrod of her liushaiul originate in the sacrifice of Tphi- 
genia? Perhaps. No mother can endure to see her daugliter 
killed “like a kid,” by her o^vn father, oven on the altar. But 
wo fear that her hatred of her husband grew out of luu* love for 
lier paramour — not the rev(‘.rse x>rocess. '.riie adulteress longed 
to be a murd(!rcss. Hio two (Huiracters aro kindred and conge- 
nial — and walk liand in hand. ‘Besides, ten years is a long 
absence — and many aro the trials and temptations of a loiio 
“ widow-\v(Mnan.” il^gistluis was probably the liiHJst man- 
animal ill Argos — nay, in all Greece. And Jaiow you tlio 

full fore 0 of infatuation? Tlion — are you a misiunblo 

man or woman — and beware ! 

But all this throws but faint light on tlie daikness of tlio 
mystery of that guilt. The secret to be told is the eonslitu- 
tion of Clytemnestra’s own soul. Tlioughts tliat cuteuxid there 
changed their colour. Some waxed wondrous pale, and others 
grew licry red — some were mule and sullen, others hissed like 
serxienis — and some rojired like very thunder, rolling all j’oiind 
the liori/.on u ith multiplying echot j, and then dying on the 
fiir distanc(^ lik(5 an ('nrth(]uake. 

Ihit wliatever was tlu^ constitution of lier soul, luu* condiud. 
was magnanimous. It showed lier soul was — laigf . It could 
liold a jjrodigious sum of wickedness, ft was lilo; on(^ of tlio 
Cauldrons of the Bullers of Buchan. Tliey, jini know, nro 
not only always black, but alwa\'s boiling ; and thci reason is, 
that day a,ud night the ahysses are distnrbi^d by tlio sea. The 
sea will not let tlauii rest in |)eace — but tills them, whetlier 
they will or m), with perpetual foam — even-lasting hrcsikers — 
an eternal surf. In the calmest day, the lull itsedf is drt'ad- 
ful ; yet is the jdaco not without its beauty, and all llio world 
confesses that it is sublime. 

This is impressive, you say, but vague. Ay — vague enough 
— dim and dismal — a^id so is Sin. But wo bog leave to say 
something iiiorft definite. Issuing from licr ]*alact^, to give 
orders that the whole city should be sot ablaze with sacrilicial 
fires, Clytomnfestra looked every inch a (Juecii. Her figure 
dilated almost tt) gigantic height — yet still “grace was in 
all her stops.” Her face was fierce but fair — Indd but bright 
— for was she not the sister of Helen ? Stately stood slu', as 
Juno’s self, and glorious exceedingly were the wlujte wavings 
of her arms, as she described the “ Fires that drew tlieir line- 
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at^o from Mount Ida ; ” tlio’ Tootcss of tlio ]5iiriiin^ Beacons. 
Never was sovercii^ii so bid bail as Aganieninon, on liis 
return to Ai'g'os, by bor whose words flowed riehor Iban tlu^ 
purple rob(‘s sbci bade bo strewed bencalli the vietorioiis b;et 
of lier lord tbo king. As sbe followed bim into the palace, 
sbo was — ^was sbe not, a inagiuficeiit Erinnys? See lun* with 
bauglity liead encircled witli bcorn and lire, frowning fear and 
fright upon llio soul C)f Cassandra, then awaken'.*d to ilio 
doom of death! Imagine tlie Eiiry witli uplifted axi* — and 
then, with brjijn-beaten forehead, her vietlm falling, a Groan, 
at her loot b(\side yie Bloody Bath. Won’t yon believe lier 
own wor^? See Ian* then spriidding be.rself with her lius- 
band’s blood, as with the dewdro[)s of tla' sunny morning. 
Then down on your knees before her, as red fn.un the saeillieo 
sbe issui's forth exultingly into the light of da}', IxdoiH^ lier 
own palace — for now it is her own, in the lieart of Ikm* own 
Argos — f(^r now slio is ind(‘§d a Queen, in presimec', of tlio 
Choins, who, you know, are tlie represtmtatives of Humanity 
— with the dim a\'^ crei^4»ing lior crown, and justifying the 
deed, with her “ I did it ! ” — and then say if sh(^ b«j not a 
inoi(‘. glorious being far than mortal eyes have b(h(‘ld before 
or sin(;e — and that but one b(‘ing (ntu’ livc'd on i^arth who 
might have personated the fateful i’bantom, — who else but — 
nay, do not start at ‘‘the change that comes o’er the spirit of 
my dream ” — who else bat Saiiaii Siddoxs ? 

And have we not a single word to say for Cassandra? Not 
one. Yet metliinks there is one yt‘t alive who might once 
have well personated the raving Proplieh'ss. Beautiful must 
liave looked tlui eaptiv(^ Princ(?ss, in her car, mute and motion- 
less as a statue, during all that kind hut ermd collocpiy 
hetwcim (.llytemncstra, Agamemnon, and iho Chorus, that 
dot(UMuiiied the fate of lliii Kin,4, J^od of Iku- his bosom-slave, 
by the fate of Nvar. Vet, though Agamemiioii enjoyed what 
w’as refused to Apollo, in soul Cassandra wa^ still a vii'gin. 
But when Apollo ovmshadowed lay, and lier soul awoke to all 
those -sights of blood, then fell down from itft lioly fillet all 
that bright length of snndoved hair, and slnbuded her fragile 
form in the ni^'stery of madness, dishevelled in barmohy with 
the musie that wailed from her inspired lips ! Never was 
madness s^i disastrous and so divine as licrs — Poetess, Priest- 
ess, and Prophotess— raging and raving witliHlio God. And 
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when in tho act of flinging away all lier secret aclormnonts, 
that they might not be profaned by the gushing of her own 
blood, liow piteously must she have implored tho Chorus only 
for tlu'ir compassion! And when turning to take one last 
look of iho Day, of the Sun-God, who had turned towards lier 
with passion, and was shining now on her dying day, who 
'would have rescinbled the delinous victim on tho threshold of 
the Palace of Blood — who but she who was so beauteous as 
Juliet, on the Balcony and in tho Tomb — who but tue 
O’Xeill? 

Agamemnon wo saw” but for a shortest hour — a glorious 
tree doomed to fall in a moment axe-stricken by tho w'oods- 
w'oinan, wdth all its shade and sunshine, leaving a gap in the 
sk3^ Never saw” W”e but ono man wdio lookc'd on tho stages 
like tho “ King of jMen.^' Well would the Grecian regal 
robes have lx.'como his majestic fonn, — well wnrnld that noblo 
face — tliough haply *tw’as niord of tho “Antique Roman’s” 
than tho Greek’s — have shed its mild and monarchical light 
over Queen, Cassandra, Chorus — all Argos^ ! Who might have 
adumbrat('d Agamemnon the Sovereign Shadow — who but — 
Kemule ? 

Who, the Clioi’us? Idiere have been persons wdio thought 
tho Chorus a blot on the Greek Drama ! I They w'onld have 
w’ashed it out — or cut (nit the ])icce — and left a hole in th(j 
veil. Others have called it an encumbrance — a drag. It is 
])rccisely such an encumbrance as a man’s soul is to his body. 
But lot us not alludo to fools. Tlio Chonis in tho Agnmeinnon 
is a ii(d)lo character. ITo keeps to tlu; affair in hand, as if htj 
w'ere himself tho chief actor; yet he is never too forward — 
and on tlie w”ished-for opening of his lii)s you hear “ tho still 
sad music of liunianity ! Who shall he the Chorus ? We 
must have fifteen elderly geidtcmcn. Let Oxford, Cambiidge, 
The Silent Sister, Ldiuburg^i, Aberdeen — each send Thveti 
Professors — and then let Christoplicr North be appointed The 
C noKAGUS OF THE CiiORAGi, But alas I Kemble sleeps — Tho 
Siddons “has Stooped her anointed liead as low as death;” 
The O’Neill “in fiic blaze of her fame,” fell dowui into private 
life, and in among all its obscure virtues ; so, how now, alas I 
shall w'e ever be able to get up the Agamemnon^ 

Let it remain, then, for ever, an unacted Drama.- But wdiat 
forbids that it be acted — on that private fitago which every 
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man may boliold iiiglitly, free of all expense — in Iho Theatre 
of Ills own Imagination ? There is the glorious Greek — there 
is the no loss glorious English. Look at the words — and Tis 
as into a magic mirror. The curtain is dra\vri up — and lo ! 
Siddons as Clytemnestra I O’Neill as Cassandra ! Kemble as 
Agamemnon ! — and Christopher North as Choragus of Chor- 
agi ! Hear Ijim ! 

CJlRISTOrilER NORTH AJ' ClIORAOUS OF ClIORAOI. 

But Justice sheds her peerless ray 
In low-roof’ (1 sheds of humble swain. 

And gilds the smoky cots wliero low-bred virtue dwells : 

But with averted eyes 
The Maiden Goddess flics, 

Tluj gorgeous T falls of State, sprinkled with gold, 

Where filthy-handed Mammon dwells ; 

She will not praise what men adore, 

Wealth sicklied with false pallid on?, 

Though drest in pomp of haughty ])owor, 

But still leads ah things on, and looks to the last hour. 


END OF VOL. Vm. 










